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ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



To the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Chesterfield, one of his Mqjeety's Principal Secre^ 
taries of State. 

My Lord, 

When first I undertook to Write an English 
Dictionary, I had no expectation of any higher 
patronage than that of the proprietors of the copy, 
nor prospect of any other advantage than the price 
of my labour. I knew that the work in which I 
engaged is generally considered as drudgery for the 
blind, as the proper toil of artless industry ; a task 
that requires neither the light of learning, nor the 
activity of genius, but may be successd^ly perform^ 
without any higher quali^ than that of bearing 
burthens with dull patience, and beating the track Gf 
the alphabet with slucg^h resoluti<Hi« 

M2 



4 THE PLAN OF 

HVhether this opinion, so long transmitted, and 
so widely propagated, had its beginning from truth 
and nature, or from accident and prejudice ; whe- 
ther it be decreed by the authority of reaison, or 
the tyranny of ignorance, that of all the candidates 
for literary praise, the unhappy lexicographer holds 
the lowest ^place, neither vanity nor interest in- 
cited me to inquire, it appeared that the pro- 
vince allotted me was, of all the regions of learn- 
ing, generally confessed to be the least delightful^ 
that it was t^elieved to produce neither fruits nor 
flowers; and that, after a long and laborious cul- 
tivation, not even the barren laurel had been found 
upon it. 

Yet on this province, my Lord, I entered, vnth 
the pleasing hope, that, as it was low, it likewise 
would be safe. I was drawn forward vnth the jwo- 
spect of employment, which, though not splendid, 
would be usefal; and which, thotigh it could not 
make my life envied, would keep it innocent; 
which would awaken no passion, engage me in no 
contrition, nor throw iti my way any temptation to 
4iirturb the quiet of others by censure, or my own 
by flattery. 

I had read indeed of times, in which princes and 
itatesmen thoiight it part of their honour to promote 
the iioiprovement of their native tongues ; and in 
which dictionaries were written under the protec- 
tion of greiitiiess. To the patrons of such under-- 
takioigs I willingly paid the homage of believing 
tiiat th^y, who *were thus solicitous for the perpetuity 
Itf 41^ langmg^ had reason to expect that iheir 
actioiis would be ^^debrated by posterity, and that 

1 



AN ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 6 

the elcM^uence which they promoted would be em* 
ployed in their praise. But I consider such acts of 
foei^eficence as prodigies, recorded rather to raise 
wonder than expectation ; and content with the 
ternis that I had stipulated, had not suffered my 
imagination to flatter me with any other encourage- 
ilient^when I foui^d tiiat my design had been thought 
by your Lordship of importance sufficient to attract 
your favour. 

How far this, unexpected distinction can be rated 
en^opg the happy incidents of life, I am not yet 
able to determine. Its first effect has been to make 
H^ anxious, lest it should fix the attention of the 
puUic too much upon me, and, as it once happened 
to an epic poet of France, by raising the reputation 
of the attempt, obstruct the reception of the work. 
I imagine what the world will expect from a scheme, 
prosecuted under your Lordship's influence ; and I 
know that expectation, when her wings are once 
expanded, easily reaches heights which performance 
never will attain : and when she has mounted the 
summit of perfection, derides her follower, who die? 
in the pursuit. 

Not therefore to raise expectation, but to repress 
it, I here lay before your Lordship the Plan of my 
undertaking, that i^ore may not be demanded than 
I intend ; and that, before it is too far advanced tp 
be thrown into a new method, I may be advertised 
of its defects or superfluities. Such informations I 
may justly hope, from the emulation with which 
those, who desire the praise of elegance or discerup 
ment, must contend in the promotion of a design 
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that you, my Lord, have not thought unworthy to 
share your attention with treaties and with wars. 

In the first attempt to methodise my ideas, I found 
a difficulty which extended itself to the whol« 
work. It was not easy to determine by what rule of 
distinction the words of this Dictionary were to be 
chosen. The chief intent of it is to preserve the 
purity, and ascertain the meaning of our English 
idiom ; and this seems to require nothing more than 
that our language be considered, so far as it is our 
own ; that the words and phrases used in the general 
intercourse of life, or foimd in the works Of those 
whom we commonly style polite writers, be selected 
^ without including the terms of particular professions; 
since, with the arts to which they relate, they are 
generally derived from other nations, and are very 
often the same in all the languages of this part of the 
world. This is, perhaps, the exact and pure idea 
of a grammatical dictionary; but in lexicography, 
as in other arts, ^aked science is too delicate for the 
purposes of life. The value of a work must be 
estimated by its use : it is not enough that a diction- 
ary delights the critic, unless, at the same time, it 
instructs the learner; as it is to little purpose that an 
engine amuses the philosopher by the subtilty of its 
mechanism, if it requires so much knowledge in its 
application as to be of no advantage to the common 
wcnrkman. 

The title which I prefix to my work has long 
conveyed a very miscellaneous idea, and they that 
teke a dictionary into their hands, have been ac- 
customed to expect from it a solution of almost every 
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tbfficulty. If foreign words therefn^ w6re i*ejected» 
it coald be little regarded, except by critics, or 
those who aspire to criticism; and however it might 
lighten those that write, would be all darkness to 
them that only read. The unlearned much oftener 
consult their dictionaries for the meaning of words,' 
than for their structures or formations; and the 
words that most want explanation, are generally 
terms of art ; whidi, therefore, experience has taught 
my {n*edecessors to i^read with a kind of pcmipous 
luxuriance over their productions. 

The academicians of France, indeed, rejected terais 
of science in their first essay, but found afterwards a 
necessity of relaxing the rigour of their determina* 
tion ; and, though they would not naturalize them 
at once by a single act, permitted them by degrees to 
settle themselves among the natives with little oppo- 
sition; and it ivould surely be no proof of judgment 
to imitate them in an error which they have now re- 
tracted, and deprive the book of its chief use, by 
scrupulous distinctions. 

Of such words, however, all are not equally to 
be considered as parts of our language ; for some of 
them are naturalized and incorporated, but others 
still continue aliens, and are rather auxiliaries than 
subjects. This naturalization is produced either by 
an admission into common speech, in some meta- 
phorical signification, which is the acquisition of a 
kind of property among us ; as we say the zenith 
of advancement, the meridian of life, the cynosure^ 
of neighbouring eyes; or it is the consequence <rf 

*3IiltOB. 
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leiig* intermixtttfe and freqment use^ by whicii the 
ear is accustomed to the sound of words, tUl theiv 
original is forgotten, as iti equator, iattHUtes; o% of 
the change of a foreign inta an English tetminsrtiiHiy 
and a conformity to the laws of the speech into 
which they are adopted; as in category f €aeh€xy^ 
p^ipneumcfny. 

Of those which still continue in the state of ali«8, 
atid have made no approaches towards assimilation^ 
some seem necessary to be retained; because the 
purchasers of the Dictionary Will e^qiect to find 
them. Such an^ many words in the common law, 
as capitJtSf habeas coi^msy pr^nmmire^ nm prius : saxth 
are some terms of controversial divinity, as hypostasis; 
afnd of physic, as the names of diseases; and in, 
general, all terms which can be fcmnd in books not 
written professedly upon particular arts, or can be sup- 
posed necessary to those who do not regularly study 
theni. Thus, when a reader not skilled in physic 
happens in Milton upon this line. 



■ ^ ' ^ pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide^'^asting pestilence, 

he Will, with equal expectation, look into his dic- 
tionary for the word marasmms^ as for atropkjf^ or 
pestUence; and will have reascm to complain if he 
does not find it. 

It seems necessary to the completion of a diction-^ 
Aty designed n(^ merely for mties, but for poffolar 
lii^, that it should comprise, in some degree, the 
peculiar words tctf every profession; that the t^rms 
of war and navigation should be inserted, so far as 
they can be required by readers of travels, and of 
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history ; SEiid tl^Mie of ktur, ifiKGrcfaandise^ and media- 
nica) trades, so &tr as they can be siq^posed useful in 
the oecutrences of emamon life. 

But there ought, howeveir, to be some distinctian 
made between the dx^reikt clajsses of words; and 
^refere it will be prc^r to print those which are 
incorpcHrated into the language in the usual diaraeter/ 
stfid those which are still to be considered as ficMreign^ 
m the italic letter. 

Another question may arise with regard to appella* 
tives, or the names of ^des. It seems of no great 
use to set d^wn the words horse^ dog^ catf mlhw, 
alder, daisy, rosi, and a thousand others, of which 
it will be hard to give an explanation, not more ob* 
scure than the word itself. Yet it is to be considered, 
that, if the names of animals be inserted, we must 
admit those which are more known, as well m those 
with which we are, by accident, lesjs acquainted j 
and if they are all rejected, how will the reader be 
relicTed frc»n difficulties produced by allusions to 
the crocodile, the chameleon, the ichneumon, and 
the. hyaena? If no plants are to be mentioned, the 
most jdeasing part c^ nature will be excluded, and 
many beautiful epithets be unexplained. If only 
those which are less knoWR $^re to be mentioned, "wh^ 
shdl fix th^ limits of ^e reader's learning ? The im^ 
pwtance of such explications appears from the 
mistakes which Hie want of them has occasioned. 
HcdS |g i kfrq[r^^^ . jtod^a^ disti t iMiyjT igfahis^. km4 he 
iiid not*^ 



the im ad i ima MMaitayiBe- tha ■ Ao w sy ■ 
^MdUkiiL nor wiwld Miltoi^ with «u^ assistance 
ha^re dispoi^^ i^ iniqias^piri^ ^ Im 4ft^ and hk 
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Besides^ as such words, like others, reqiure tha^* 
their accents should be settled, their sounds ascer«. 
tained, and their etymologies deduced, they canm>t 
be properly omitted in the dictionary. And though 
the explanations of some may be censured as trivial, 
because they are almost universally understood ; and 
those of others as unnecessary, because they will sel- 
dom occur } yet it seems not prc^r to omit them, 
since it is rather to be wished that many Readers, 
should find more than they expect, than that one 
should miss what he might hope to find. 

When all the words are selected and arranged, 
the first part of the work to be considered is the 
orthography, which was long vague and uncertain ; 
whidb at last, when its fluctuation ceased, was in 
many cases settled but by accident ; and in whkh, 
according to your Lordship's observation, there is 
still great uncertainty among the best critics : nor is 
it ea^y to state a rule by which we niay decide be- 
tween custom and reason, or between the equipcmde- 
rant authorities of writers alike eminent for judgment 
and accuracy. 

The great orthographical ccmtest has Icmg subsisted 
between etymology and pronunciation. It has been 
demanded, on one hand, that men should write as 
they speak; but as it has been filiewn that this 
e<mformity never was attained in any language, and 
that it is not more easy to persuade m^n tp agfree ex- 
actly in speaking than in writing it may be asked 
with equal propriety, why men do not rather speak 
as they write. In France, wheriB. this. controversy 
was at its gr^test height, , neither party, however 
ardent, durst adhere steadily to their own rule j th^e 

3 
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dfymologfist was often forced to spell with the people ; 
and the advocate for the authority of pronunciation 
found it sometimes deviating so capriciously from the 
received use of writing*, that he was constrained to 
comply with the rule c^ his adversaries, lest he should 
lose the end by the means, and be left alone by folr 
lowing the crowd. 

When a question of orthography is dubiow, that 
practice has, in my opinion, a claim to preference 
which preserves the greatest number of radical let- 
ters, or seems most to comply with the general cus 
torn crif our language* But the chief rule which I 
propose to follow is, to make no innovation, with- 
out a reason sufficient to balance the inconvenience 
of change ; and sudi reasons I do not expect often to 
find. All change is of itself an evil, which ought not 
to be hazarded but for evident advantage ; and as in- 
constancy is in every case a mark of weakness, it will 
add nothing to the reputation of our tongue. There 
are, indeed, some who despise the inconveniences of 
confusion, who seem to take pleasure in departing 
from custom, and to think alteration desirable for its 
own sake ; and the reformation of our orthography, 
whidi these writers have attempted, should not pass 
without its due honours, but that I suppose they hold 
a singularity its own reward, or may dread the fasci* 
nation of lavish praise. 

The present usage of spelling, where the present 
usage can be distinguished, will therefore, in this 
work, be generally followed ; yet there will be often 
occasion to observe, that it is in itself inaccurate, 
and tolerated rather than chosen ; particularly when, 
by a change of one letter, or more, the meaning of 
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a word i» obscured j ss iu farrier^ or ferrievj as It 
nfM formerly written, from fevrumy or ^r; in ^ife- 
herishf for gebrish, the jargon of Greber and bis 
diymical Mlowers, understood by neoie but their 
own tribe. It will be likewise scmietimes proper to 
traee back the orthography of different ages, and 
shew by what gradations the word departed from itai 
CNrigina). 

Closely connected with orthography is {nronun- 
ciation, the stability of which is of great importance 
to the durati<m of a language, because the first 
diange will naturally begin by corrupticms in the 
living speech. The want of certain rules for the 
pronunciation of former ages, has made us wholly 
ignorant of the metrical art of our ancient poets ; 
and since those who study their sentiments regret 
the loss of their numbers, it is surely time to jwo- 
vide that the harmony of the modems may be more 
permanent. 

A new pronunciation will make almost a new 
speech; and therefore, since one great end of this 
undertaking is to fix the English language, care will 
be taken to determine the accentuation of all poly- 
syllables by proper authorities, as it is one of those 
capricious phaenomena which cannot be easily re- 
duced to rules. Thus there is no antecedent reason 
for difference of accent in the words dohrous and so^ 
norous ; yet of the one Milton gives the sound in this 
line: 

He passM o*er many a region dolm^oas ; 

and that of the other in this, 

Sonorom metal blowing martial sounds^ 
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It may likewise be proper to remark metrical li- 
cences, such as contractions, geneums^ generous ; re-- 
verend, rev* rend; and coalitions, as region^ question. 

But it is still more necessary to fix the pronuncia- 
tion of monosyllables, by placing with them words 
of correspondent sound, that one may guard the 
t)ther against the danger of that variation, which, 
to some of the most common, has already happened j 
so that the words wound and wind, as they are now 
frequently pronounced, will not rhyme to sound and 
mind. It is to be remarked, that many words written 
alike are differently pronounced, asjlowy ^ndbrowr 
which may be thus' registered, ^on;, woe; brow, now jr 
or of which the exemplification may be generalljr 
ffiven by a distich : thus the words feeir, or lacerate^ 
and tear, the water of the eye, have the same let- 
ters, but may be distinguished thus, tear, dare; tear^ 
peer. 

Some words have two sounds, which may beequaW 
ly admitted, as being equally defensible by autlKMity^ 
Thus great is differently used r 

For Swift and bim despis'd tlie farce of state, 
The sober follies of the wise and gr$^. — pope. 

As if misfortune made the throne her seat. 

And none could be unhappy but the great. — noWE. 

The care of such minute particulars may be c€«i- 

sured as trifling; but these particulars have not been 

'thought unworthy of attention in more polished 

languages. 

- The accuracy of the French in stating the souxd^ 

of their letters, is well known; and, amxmg Ite 
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Italians, Crescembeni has not thought it unnecessary 
to inform his countrymen of the words which, in 
compliance with different rhymes, are allowed tolbe 
differently spelt, and of which the number is now so 
fixed, that no modem poet is suffered to increase it. 

When the orthography and pronunciation are ad- 
justed, the etymolc^y or derivation is next to be con- 
sidered, and the words are to be distinguished ac- 
cording to the different classes, whether simple, as 
ctoy, lights or compound, as day flight; whether 
primitive, as, to act^ or derivative, as action, action^ 
able, active, activity. This will much facilitate the 
attainment of our language, which now stands in our 
dictionaries a confused heap of words without de- 
pendence, and without relation. * 

When this part of the work is performed, it wilt 
be necessary to inquire how our primitives are to be 
deduced from foreign languages, which may be often 
very successfully performed by the assistance of our 
own etymologists. This search will give occasion to 
many curious disquisitions, and sometimes perhaps to 
conjectures, which to readers unacquainted with 
this kind of study, cannot but appear improbable 
and capricious. But it may be reasonably imagi|ted, 
that what is so much in the power of men as lan- 
guage, will very often be capriciously conducted. 
Nor are these disquisitions and. conjectures to be 
considered altogether as wanton sports of wit, <» 
vain shews of learning; our language is well known 
not to be primitive or self-originated, but to have 
adopted words of every generation, and, either fw 
the supply of its necessities, or the increase of its 
eopiousnesSf to have received additions from very 
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distant regions ; so that in search of the progenitors of 
our speech^ we may wander from the tropic to the 
frozen zone, and find some in the Tallies of Palestine^ 
and some upon the rocks of Norway. 

Beside the derivation of particular words^ there is 
likewise an etymology of phrases. ExpressiiHis are 
often taken from other lang^ges ; some apparently^ 
as to run a i^isquey courir un risque; and some even 
when we do not seem to borrow their wordsj thus, 
tobri$iff about or accomplish^ appears an English phrase^ 
but in reality our native word about has no such 
import, and is only a French expression, of which we 
have ah example in the craunon phrase venir d bout 
d^une affaire* 

In exhibiting the descent of our language, our 
etymologists seem to have been too lavish of their 
learning, having traced almost every word through 
various tcmgues, only to shew what was diewn suf« 
fieiaitly by the first derivation. This practice is of 
great use in synoptical lexicons, where mutilated and 
doubtful languages are explained by their affinity 
to others more certain and extensive, but is jgene- 
r^ly superfluous in English et3rmoIogies. When 
the word is easily deduced from a Saxon original, i 
shall not often inquire further, since we know not 
the parent of the Saxon dialect ; but when it is bor« 
rowed from the French, I shall shew whence the 
French is apparently derived. Where a Saxon root 
cannot be found, the defect may be supplied from 
kindred lang^ges, which will be generally fiimidied 
with much liberality by the writers of our glossaries ; 
writers who deserve often the highest praise, both of 
judgment amd industry, and niay expect at least to 
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l)e mantion^ with {kmoht by me, whom tkejr hav« 
freed from iJie gxseatest part of a very lafcorioiMi work, 
iml on ^hom they have imposed, at wmst^ only the 
easy task of rejectiiig' superfluities. 

By tracing in tixis manner every ivord to its ori- 
ginaJ^ waA not admittti^, but with ^eat caution, 
any of which no original can be Ibmid, we ^U se^^ 
cure onr language fivnn being overbrim with cant^ 
from being crowded with low terms, the spawn of 
folly or afiectation, which arise from no just ]^inci« 
pies of speech, luid of whidi ^eteffove no legitimate 
deriTation can be «iiewii. 

When the etymology is tlms adjusted, the analogy 
of our language is next to be considered; when we 
have discovered whmce our words are derived, we 
ire to examine by what rules they are governed, and 
how they ape inflected through their vaaHkius terminal 
tians. The terminations of %he English are few^ but 
those &w have hitherto remained imregard^ by the 
writers of our dicticmaries. Our substantives are de« 
clined only by the plural termination, onr adjectives 
admit no variation but in the degtees of comparison, 
and our verbs are conjugated by auxiliary words, and 
are only dianged in ike preter tense. 

To <mr language tfiay be with great justi^ss ap* 
(died the observation of QuiittiliaB, thaft speech was 
aot formed by an analc^ sebt £rom heaven, ft did 
not descend lo ns in a state of uniformity and perfec* 
tton, but was produced by ^leoessity, and enlarged by 
Mddent, and is t^nerefbre composed ctf^tis^milar parts, 
thiown togedier by negligence, by affectation, 1^ 
teaming, or by ignoranoe* 
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Our inflections therefore are by no means constant^ 
but admit of numberless irregularities, which in 
this Dictionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox 
makes in the pluraiyb^re^, but ox makes oxen. Sheep 
is the same in both numbers. Adjectives are some- 
times compared by changing the last syllable, as 
proud J prouder f proudest ; and scmietimes by particles 
prefixed, as ambitiousj more ambitious, mast ambi* 
tious. The forms of our verbs are subject to great 
variety ; some end their preter tense ia ed, sal love, 
I loved, I have loved ; which may be called the re- 
gular form, and is followed by most of our verbs of 
southern original. But many depart from this rule, 
without agreeing in any other ; as I shake, I shook, I 
have shaken, or shook, as it is sometimes written in 
poetry J I make, I made, I have made; I brinff, I 
brought ; I wring, I wrung ; and many others, which, 
as they cannot be reduced to rules, must be learned 
from the dictionary rather than the grammar. 

The verbs are likewise to be distinguished accord- 
ing to their qualities, as actives from neuters; the 
neglect of which has already introduced some bar- 
barities in our conversation,^ which if not obviated 
by just animadversions, may in time creep into our 
writings. 

Thus, my Lord, will our language be laid down, 
distinct in its minutest subdivisions, and resolved 
into its elemental principles. And who upon this 
survey can forbear to wish, that these fiind^^mental 
atoms of our speech might obtain the firmness and 
immutability of the primogenial and constituent par- 
ticles of matter, that they might retain their sub- 

VOL. II. C 
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stance while they alter their appearance^ and be va- 
ried and compounded, yet not destroyed. 

But this is a privilege which words are scarcely to 
expect : for, like their author, when they are not gain- 
ing strength, they are generally losing it; Though 
art may sometimes prolong their duraticm, it will 
rarely give them perpetuity j and their changes will 
be almost always informing us, that language is the 
work of man, of a being from whom permanence 
and stability cannot be derived. 

Words having been hitherto considered as sepa- 
rate and unconnected, are now to be likewise exa- 
mined as they are ranged in their various relations 
to others by the rules of syntax or construction, to 
which I do not know that any regard has been yet 
shewn in English dictionaries, and in which the gram- 
marians can give little assistance. The syntax of this 
language is too inconstant to be reduced to rules, 
and can be only learned by the distinct consideraticm 
of particular words as they are used by the best 
authors. Thus, we say, according to the present 
modes of speech, The soldier died of his wounds, 
and the sailor perished with hunger : and every man 
acquainted veith our language would be offended by 
a change of these particles, which yet seem origi- 
nally assigned by chance, there being no reason to be 
drawn from granunar why a man may not, with equal 
propriety, be said to die with a wound, or perish of 
hunger. 

Our syntax therefore is not to be taught by general 
rules, but by special precedents ; and in examining 
whether Addison has been vnth jui^tice accused of a 
solecism in this passage. 
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The poor idiftbkft&t— — — « 

Starves in the midst of nature's bounty curst. 

And in the loaden vineyard, dies for thirst, 

it is not in <mr power to hare recourse to any esta- 
blished laws of fi|)eecfa ; but we miusit r^nark how the 
writers of former ages have used the same word, and 
consmler whetiier he can be acquitted of impropriety, 
upon the testimony of Daries, givexi in his h^xaor by 
a similar passage. 

She loathe the wat'ry glass wherein she gaz'd, 
And uham it still, althon^/W* Mnd she du. 

When the construction of a word is explained, it 
is necessary to pursue it through its train of phrase- 
ology, through those forms where it is used in a man- 
ner peculiar to our language, or in senses not to he 
comprised in the general explanations; as from the 
Terb make arise these phrases, to make hve, to nmke an 
end, to make way ; as, he m^ide way for his followers, 
the ship made way before the wind ; to muke a hed^ 
to make merry, to muke a mock, to make presents, to 
make a doubt, to make out an assertion, to make good a 
breach, to make good a cause, to make nothing of an 
attempt, to make lamentation, to make a merit, and 
many others which will occur in reading with that 
TieW, and which only their frequency hinders from 
being generally remarked. 

The great labour is yet to come, the labour of 
interpreting these words and phrases with brevity, 
fulness, and perspicuity j a task of which the extent 
and intricatcy is sufficiently shewn by the miscarriage 
of t^ose who have generally attempted it. This 
difficulty is increased by the necessity of explaining 

c2 
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the words in the same language; for there is often 
only one word for one idea ; and though it be easy 
to translate the words bright ^ sweety salty hitter ^ into 
another language, it is not easy to explain them* 

With regard to the interpretation, many other 
questions have required consideration. It was some 
time doubted whether it be necessary to explain the 
things implied by particular words; as under the 
term baranetf whether, instead of this explanation, 
a title of honour next in degree to that of haron^ it 
would be better to mention more particularly the 
creation, privileges, and rank of baronets ; and whe- 
ther, under the word barometer^ instead of being sa- 
tisfied with observing that it is an instrument to dis* 
cover the weight of the air, it would be fit to spend a 
few lines upon its invention, construction, and prin- 
ciples. It is not to be expected, that with the ex- 
planation of the one the herald should be satisfied, 
or the philosopher with that of the other ; but since 
it will be required by common readers, that the ex- 
plications should be sufficient for common use ; and 
since, without some attention to such demands^ the 
Dictionary cannot become generally valuable, I have 
determined to consult the best writers for expla- 
nations real as well as verbal ; and perhaps I may at 
last have reason to say, after one of the augmenters 
of Furetier, that my book is more learned than it* 
author. 

In explaining the general and popular lang^ge, it 
seems necessary to sort the several senses of each word, 
and to exhibit first its natural and primitive signifi- 
cation; as. 
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To arrive, to reach the shore in a voyage j he ar- 
rived at a safe harbour. 

Then to give its consequential meaning, to arrive, 
to reach any place, whether by land or sea ; as, he ar^ 
rived at his country seat. 

Then its metaphorical sense, to obtain any thing 
desired ; as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any observation that arises from 
the comparison of one meaning with another ; as, it 
may be remarked of the word arrive, that, in conse- 
quence of its original and etymological sense, it can- 
not be properly applied but to words signifying some- 
thing desirable : thus we say, a man arrived at happi- 
ness ; but cannot say, without a mixture of irony, he 
arrived at misery. 

Ground, the earth, generally as opposed to the air 
or water. He swam till he reached ^rowik/. The bird 
fell to the ground. 

Then follows the accidental or consequential 
signification in which ground implies any thing 
that lies under another; as, he laid colours upon a 
rough ground. The silk had blue flowers on a red 
ground. 

Then the remoter or metaphorical signification; 
as, the ground of his opinion was a false computa- 
tion. The ground of his work was his father's manu- 
script. 

After having gone through the natural and figura- 
tive senses, it will be proper to subjoin the poetical 
sense of each word, where it differs from that which 
is in ccHiunon use, as wanton, applied to any thing of 
which the motion is irregular without terrpr ; as, 

In wavJUm ringlets curl'd her hair. 
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To the poetical sense may succeed the familiar ; as 
of tocLst, used to imply the person whose health is 
drank 5 as, 

The wise matt's passion, and the tain man^s toast, — i^pe. 

The fainiliar may he followed by the burlesque ; as 
of mellow f applied to good fellowship. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or vtuUQW^-^xomwix. 

Or of 6ite, used for cheat. 

More a dupe than wit, 

Sappho can tell you how this man was hit, — pope. 

And, lastly, may be produced the peculiar sense, 
in which a word is found in any great author : as 
facilities f in Shakespeare, signifies the powers of au- 
thority, 

This Duncan 

Has borne \i\^ fajcuUies so meek, has been. 
So cleto in his great office, that, i^c. 

The si^ificatioh of adjectives may be oft^i ascer- 
tained by uniting them to substantives; as, simple 
swaifiy simple sheep. Sometimes the sense of a sub- 
stantive may be elucidated by the epithets annexed to 
it in good authors ; as, the boundless oce&v^ the open 
lanms : and where such advantage can be gained by a 
. short quotation, it is not to be omitted. 

The difference of signification in words generally 
accounted synonymoiss, ougirt to be carefully ob- 
0e^ved ; -as in j^rtVfe, huuffhtinessy arrogance: and the 
sftti(5t and c^iti^l i^ieaning ought to be distinguished 
from that whi<^ is lodse ^xA pcpukr ^ as in the word 
perfection^ which> though in its philosophical and 
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exact sens^ it can be of little use among hupaan 
beings, is often so much degraded from its original 
signification, that the academicians have inserted 
in their work, the perfection of a language, and, 
with a little more licentiousness, might have pre- 
vailed on themselves to have added the perfection of a 
dictionary. 

There are many other characters of words which 
it will be of use to mention. Some have both an 
active and passive signification ; ZHfearjvlj that which 
gives or which feels terror ; 9^ fearful prodigy, ^few^ 
ful hare. Some have a pergonal, smne a real mean- 
ing; as in oppoation to old, we use the adjective 
yofung, of animated beings, and new of other things. 
Some are restraitied to the sense of praise, and others 
to that of disapprobation ; so commonly, though not 
always, we exhort to good actions, we instigate to ill j 
we animate, incite, and encourage indifferentlyto good 
or bad. So we usually ascribe good, but impute evil ; 
yet neither the use of these words, nor, perhaps, erf 
any other in our licentious language, is so establidied 
as not to be often reversed by the correctest writers, 
I shall therefore, since the rules of style, like those jof 
^w, arise from precedents often repeated, collect the 
testimonies on both sides, and aoideavour to discover 
and promulgate the decrees of custom, who ha3 so long 
possessed, whether by right eg* by usurpation, the so- 
vereignty of words. 

It i«( necessary likewise to explain many words by 
their oppoation to others ; for contraries are best see^ 
wbsu they stand togetlier. Thus the verb stand 
ba^ one sa^, M opposed to fail, and anotJier as op- 
pose to j% ; £opr want of attendii^ to which distinc- 

2 
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tion, obvious as it is^ the learned Dr. Bentley has 
squandered his criticism to no purpose^ on these lines 
of Paradise Lost : 

In heaps 



Chariot and charioteer lay overturo'd. 
And fiery foaming steeds. What 8toody recoiVd^ 
Overwearied, through the faint, satanic host. 
Defensive scarce, or with pale fear surprisM, 
Fled ignominious 

* Here,' says the critic, ' as the sentence is now 
' read, we find that what stoodj fled :' and therefore 
he proposes an alteration, which he might have spared 
if he had consulted a dictionary, and fouhd that no« 
thing more was affirmed than that those fled who did 
not fall. 

In explaining such meanings as seem accidental and 
adventitious, I shall endeavour to give an account of 
the means by which they were introduced. Thus, to 
eke out any thing, signifies to lengthen it beyond its 
just dimensions, by some low artifice ; because the 
word eke was the usual refuge of our old writers, when 
they wanted a syllable. And huxom^ which means 
only obedient^ is now made, in familiar phrases, to 
stand for wanton ; because in an ancient form of mar- 
riage, before the Reformation, the bride prcnnised 
complaisance and obedience, in these terms : < I will 
^ be bonair and buxom in bed and at board.' 

I know well, my Lord, how trifling many of these 
remarks will appear separately considered, and how 
easily they may give occasion to the contemptuous 
merriment of sportive idleness, and the gloomy cen- 
sures of arrogant stupidity ; but dulness it is easy to 
despise^ and laughter it is easy to repay. I shall not 
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be solicitous what is thought of my work by such as 
know not the difficulty or importance of philological 
studies; nor shall think those that have done nothings 
qualified to condemn me for doing little. It may 
not, however, be improper to remind them, that 
no terrestrial greatness is more than an aggregate 
of little things ; and to inculcate, after the Arabian 
proverb, that drops added to drops constitute the 
ocean. 

There remains yet to be considered the distribution 
of words into their proper classes, or that part of lexi- 
cography which is strictly critical. 

The popular part of the language, which includes 
all words not appropriated to particular sciences, ad* 
mits of many distinctions and subdivisions ; as, into 
words of general use, words employed chiefly in poetry, 
words obsolete, words which are admitted only by 
particular writers, yet not in themselves improper; 
words used only in burlesque writing; and words 
impure and barbarous. 

Words of general use will be known by having no 
sign of particularity, and their various senses will be 
supported by authorities of all ages. 

The words appropriated to poetry, will be distin- 
guished by some mark prefixed, or will be known by 
having no authorities^ but those of poets. 

Of antiquated or obsolete words, none will be 
inserted but such as are to be found in authors who 
wrote since the accession of Elizabeth, from which 
we date the golden age of our language ; and of 
these many might be omitted, but that the reader 
may require, with an appearance of reason, that no 
difficulty should be left unresolved in books which 
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he finds himself invited to read, as confemed and 
established models of style. These will be likewise 
pointed out by some note of occlusion, but not of 
disgrace. 

The words which are found only in particular 
books, will be known by the single name of him that 
has used them; but such will be omitted, unless either 
their propriety, elegance, or force, or the reputation 
of their authors, affords some extraordinary reascm for 
their recepti<m. 

Words used in burlesque and familiar ccanpositiensi 
will be likewise mentioned with their proper author 
rities ; such as dudgeon^ from Butler, and leasing, from 
Pricw ; and will be diligeutly characterised by mark* 
of distinction. 

Barbarous, or impure words and expressions, mi^ 
be branded with some note o( infamy, as they are care- 
fully to be eradicated wherever they are found ; and 
they ocoir too frequently even in the best writers : as 

in Pope, 

in endless error kurVd, 

^Tis these that early taint the female soul. 
In Addison : 

Attend to what a lesser muse indites. 
And in Dryden, 

A dreadful qmet felt, and worser far 

Than arms 

If this part of the Work can b^ well performed, it 
will be equivalent to the proposal «mle by Bcilw* to 
the aeademictans, that they should review all their po- 
lite writers, aaad correct saich impurities as night be 
fou^ in tYysm, that their wtbority might not caor 
4;ributci, at any distant time, to <^e 4eprayaAiaa of tl^e 
lang^ag^. 
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With regard to questions of purity or propriety, 
I was once in doubt whether I should not attribute 
too much to myself, in attempting to decide them, 
and whether my province was to extend beyond the 
proposition of the question, and the display of the suf- 
frages on each side; but I have been since determined, 
by your Lordship's opinion, to interpose my own 
judgment, and shall therefore endeavour to support 
what appears to me most consonant to grammar and 
reason* Ausonius thought that modesty forbad him to 
{dead inability for a inds. to which Caesar had judged 
him equal. 

Cur me posse negem posse quod iUe pviai 1 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose au- 
thority in our language is so generally acknowledged, 
have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, 
I shall be considered as exercising a kind of vicarious 
jurisdiction, and that the power which might have 
been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowed 
me as the delegate oX your Lordship. 

In citing authorities, on whidi the credit of ev^ 
part of this Work must depend, it will be proper to 
observe some obvious rules; such as <rf preferring 
writers of the first reputation to those of an inferior 
rank ; of noting the quotations with accuracy; and of 
selecting, when it can be conveniently done, such sen- 
tences, as, besides their immediate use, may give plea- 
sure or instruction, by conveying some elegance of 
language, or some precept di jn^Mlence, or piety. 

it has been asked, on sovae occaj§4ons, who siiall 
judge the judges ? And »nee, with regard to this 
design, a question may arise by what authority the 
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authorities are selected, it Js necessary to obviate it, 
by declaring that many of the writers whose testi- 
monies will be alleged, were selected by Mr. Pope ; 
of whom I may be justified in affirming, that were 
he still alive, solicitous as he was for the success of 
this work, he would not be displeased that I have 
undertaken it* 

It will be proper that the quotations be ranged ac- 
cording to the ages of their authors ; and it will af- 
ford an agreeable amusement, if to the words and 
phrases which are not of our own growth, the name 
of the writer who first introduced them can be affixed; 
and if, to words which are now antiquated, the au- 
thority be subjoined of him who last admitted them. 
Thus, for scathe and buxom, now obsolete, Milton may 
be cited, 

The mountain oak 



Stands scathed to heaven- 



-He with broad sails 



Winnow'd the buxom air • 



By this method every word will have its history, 
and the reader will be informed of the gradual changes 
of the language, and have before his eyes the rise of 
some words, and the fall of others. But observations 
so minute and accurate are to be desired, rather than 
expected ; and if use be carefully supplied, curiosity 
must sometimes bear its disappointments. 

This, my Lord, is my idea of an English Dic- 
tionary ; a dictionary by which the pronunciation of 
our language may be fixed, and its attainment fa- 
cilitated ; by which its purity may be preserved, its 
use ascertained, and its duration lengthened. And 
though, perhaps, to correct the lang^ge of nations 

1 
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by books of grammar^ and amend th^ir manners by 
discourses of morality, may be tasks equally difficult; 
yet, as it is unavoidable to wish, it is natural like* 
wise to hope, that your Lordship's patronage may not 
be wholly lost ; that it may contribute to the pre- 
servation of ancient, and the improvement of modem 
writers ; that it may promotethe reformation of those 
translators, who, for want of understanding the cha- 
racteristical difference of tongues, have formed a 
cl^kotic dialect of heterogeneous phrases; and awaken, 
to the care of purer diction some men of genius, 
whose attention to argument makes them negligent 
of style, or whose rapid imagination, like the Peruvian 
torrents, when it brings down gold, mingles it with 
sand. 

When I survey the Plan which I have laid before 
you, I cannot, my Lord, but confess, that I am 
frighted at its extent, and, like the soldiers of Ceesar, 
look on Britain as a new world, which it is almost 
madness to invade. But I hope, that though I should 
not complete the conquest, I shall at least discover 
the coast, civilize • part of the inhabitants, and make 
it easy for some other adventurer to proceed farther, 
to reduce them wholly to subjection, and settle them 
under laws. 

We are taught by] the great Roman orator, that 
every man should propose to himself the highest de- 
gree of excellence, but that he may stop with honour 
at the second or third : though therefore my per- 
formance should fall below the excellence of other 
dictionaries, I may obtain, at least, the praise of 
having endeavoured well ; nor shall I think it ai^y re-, 
proach to my diligence, that I have retired witiiout 
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a trium{di» frcnn a contegt with united ftcademiesy and 
Icing suocessi<m8 of learned compilers. I cannot htq^e, 
in the warmest moments, to preserve so nmdi caution 
through so long a work, as not often to sink into neg- 
lig^nce^ or to obtain so mudi knoidedge of all its 
parts, as not frequently to fail by ignorance. I expect 
that sometimes the desire of accuracy will urge me to 
^superfluities, and sometimes the fear of prolixity be«- 
try me to omissions : that in the extent of such variety, 
I shall be often bewildered ; and in the maaes of such 
intricacy, be frequently entan^ed : tiiat in one part re^ 
&iement will be subtilised beyond exactness, and evi- 
dence dilated in another beyond perspicuity. Yet I do 
not despair of approbation from those who, knowing 
the uncertainty of conjecture, the scantiness of know- 
ledge, the fallibility of memory, and the unsteadiness 
•f attention, can compare the causes of error with 
the means of avoiding it, and fhe extent of art 
with the capacity of man j and whatever be the event 
•of my endeavours, I idiall not easily regret an at- 
tempt whidi has procured me tli^ honour of appear- 
ing thus publicly. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 
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XT is the fate of those who toil at the lower em- 
ployments of life, to be rather driven by the fear 
of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good j to be 
exposed to censure, without hope of praise ; to be dis- 
gpraced by miscarriage, or punished for neglect, where 
success would have been without applause, and dili- 
gence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dic- 
tionaries; whom mankind have considered, not as 
the pupil, but the dave of science, the pioneer of li- 
terature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear 
obstructions from the paths through which Learning 
and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, with- 
out bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that fa- 
cilitates their progress. Every other author may as- 
pire to praise ; the lexicographer can only hope to es- 
cape reproach, and even this negative recompence has 
been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, at- 
tempted a Dictionary of the English language, which, 
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while it was employed in the cultivation of every 
species of literature, has itself been hitherto lieglected ; 
suffered to spread, under the direction of chance, into 
wild exuberance ; resigned to the tyranny of time and 
feshicm; and exposed to the corruptions of ignorance^ 
and caprices of innovation. 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking, 
I found our speech copious without order, and ener- 
getic without rule : wherever I turned my view, 
there was perplexity to be disentangled, and confu^ 
sion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of 
boundless variety, without any established principle of 
selection; adulterations were to be detected, without 
a settled test of purity; and modes of expression to 
be rejected or received, without the suffrages of any 
writers of classical reputation or acknowledged au« 
thority. 

Having therefore no assistance but from general 
gramimar, I applied myself to the perusal of our 
writers ; and noting whatever might be of use to as- 
certain or illustrate any word or phrase, accumulated 
in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by de- 
grees, I reduced to method, establishing to myself, in 
the progress of the work, such rules as experience and 
anali^ suggested to me ; experience, which practice 
and observation were continually increasing ; and ana- 
logy, which, though in some words obscure, was evi- 
dent in others. 

In adjusting the Orthography , which has been to 
this time unsettled and fortuitous, I found it neces- 
sary to distinguish those irregularities that are in- 
herent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it. 
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from others which the ignorance or neg^ligf^ce of 
latar writeA has prodnced. Every language has its 
anomatiesy which, though inconvenietit, and in them* 
selves once unnecessary, must be tolerated among the 
imperfections of human things, and which require <Mily 
to be registered, that they may not be increased^ and 
ascertained, that they may not be confounded : but 
every language has likewise its impro{H-ieties and ab- 
surdities, which it is the duty df the lexicographer to 
correct or proscribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all 
words of necessary or common use were spoken be- 
fore they were written; and while they were unfixed 
by any visible signs, must have been spoken with 
great diversity, as we now observe those who cannot 
read to catch sounds imperfectly, and utter them 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon 
was first reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to express, as he could, the sounds which he 
was accustomed to pronounce or to receive, and vi- 
tiated in writing such words as were already vitiated 
in speech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, must have been 
vague and unsettled, and therefore different hands 
would exhibit the same sound by different combina- 
tions. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise in a great 
part the various dialects of the same country, which 
will always be observed to grow fewer, and less dif- 
ferent, as books are multiplied ; and from this ar- 
Wtrary representation of sounds by letters, proceeds 
that diversity of spelling, observable in the Saxon re- 
volt. II. i> 
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mainsy and I suppose in the first hcxkB of erery iia« 
tion, which perplexes or destroys analogy, and {htch 
duces anomalous formations, which being once in-t 
corpc»Bted, can never be afterward dismissed or re- 
formed. 

Of this kind are the derivatiTes lengfih from hny, 
strength from strongs darling from deat^ breadth frcni 
hroo^ from drg^ drmtghtf and from high^ heightf 
which Milton, in zeal fw analogy, writes highth: 
Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluribue una ? to 
change aU would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. 

"Hiis uncertainty is mosl; frequent in the vowels, 
which are so ca|N:iciously pronounced, and so differently 
modified, by accident or alfectatiou, not only in every 
province, but in evory mouth, that to them, as is well 
known to etymologists, little regard is to be shevm in 
the deduction of one langimge from another. 

Such defects are not errcnrs in orthograj^y, but 
q>ots of barbarity impressed so deep in the English 
lang^uage, that criticism can never wash them away : 
tiiese, therefore, must be permitted to remain un- 
touched; but many wcmls have likevnse been altered 
l^ accident, or depraved by ignonmce, as the pro* 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly fcdlowed> 
and some still continue to be variously vmtten, as 
authors differ in their care c»r dkill : of these it was 
fpoper to inquire the true orthography^ which I have 
alvrays considered as^ d^nding on their derivatiooy 
and httve therefore referred them to their original 
lai^piages : thus I vmrite enchant, mchantmenif enr 
iskarO^r, after the FreiM^ and inMntatmi after tfait 
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iMltm } thus entire is chosen rather than tntiVe, hecanse 
H passed to us not ftoaa the Latin integer ^ but from 
the French entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to say whether they 
were immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, since at the time when we had dominions in 
F^nce, we had Latin service in our churches. It is, 
however, my opinion, that the French generally sup 
plied us j for we have few Latin words, among the 
terms oi domestic use, which are not French j but 
many French, which are very remote from Latin. 

Even m words of which the derivation is apparent, 
I have been often obliged to sacrifice uniformity to 
eustom; thus I write, incompliance with a number- 
less majority, convey and inveUfh^ deceit and receipt^ 
funcy and phantom J sometimes the derivative varies 
frotethe]^imitive, as explain and exphmatwnj repeat 
and repetition. 

Some combinations of lettem having the same power, 
«re used indifferently without any discoverable reason 
of choice, as in choak, choke; soap^ sope; fewel^/uel, 
and nmny others; which I have sometimes inserted 
twice, that those who search for them under either 
form, may not search in vain. 

In examining the orthogrs^y of any doubtftil 
WOTd, the mode of spelling by which it is inserted in 
Ae series of the dictionary, is to be considered M 
that to which I give, perlmps not cften rashly, the 
pre£^^ice. I have lerft, in the examples, to every 
lortibor his own practiee unmolested, that the reader 
may hehmee suffrs^^, mid jtidge between us: but 
tkb quflsliteii is^ not al^h^s to be determiiued by te^ 
puted or by real learning; sodae men^ intent upOA 
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greater things, have thought little on souuds and dep- 
rivations; some^ knowing in the ancient tongues^ have 
neglected those in which our words are commiHily to 
be sought. Thus Hammond writesyect6fene«^^ for^eo* 
sibknesSf because I suppose he imagined it derived 
immediately from the Latin; and some words, such 
as dependant f dependent; dependance^ dependence, 
vary their final syllable, ^s one or other language is 
present to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long 
wantoned without control, and vanity sought praise 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to pro- 
ceed with a scholar's reverence for antiquity, and a 
g7*ammarian's regard to ihe genius of our tongue. I 
have attempted few alterations, and among those 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modem to 
the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed 
to recommend to those, whose thoughts have been 
perhaps employed too anxiously on verbal singula- 
rities, not to disturb, upon narrow views, or 4for^ 
minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. 
It has been asserted, that for the law to be known, is 
of more importance tiian to be riffht. ^ Change,' says 
Hooker, *is not made without inconvenience, even 
from worse to better.* There is in constancy and 
stability a general ^nd lasting advantage, which will 
always overbalance the slow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much less ought our written language 
to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or 
copy that which every variation of time 'or place 
makes different from itself, and imitate those changes, 
which will again be changed, while imitation is em* 
ployed in observing them. 
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This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity 
does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on hu- 
man happiness ; or that truth may not be successful^ 
ly taught by modes of spelling fanciful and errone- 
ous: I am not yet so lost in lexicography, as to for- 
get that words are the daughters of earthy and that 
things are the sons of heaven. Language is only the 
instrument of science, and words are but the signs of 
ideas: I wish, however, that the instrument might 
be less apt to decay, and that signs might be perma- 
nent, like the things which they denote. 

In settlijig the orthography, I have not wholly 
neglected the pronunciation, which i have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated syl- 
lable. It will sometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the author quoted, on a different syl- 
lable from that marked in the alphabetical series; tt 
is then to be understood, that custom has varied, or 
that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short directions are sometimes given where 
the sound of letters is irregular; and if they are 
sometimes omitted, defect in such minute obser- 
vations will be more easily excused, than super- 
fluity. 

In the investigation both of the orthography and 
signification of words, their Etymology was necessarily 
to be considered, and they were therefore to be di- 
vided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive 
word is that which can be traced no further to any 
English root ; thus circumspecl, circumvent ^ circum* 
stance, delude, concave, and complicate, though com- 
poundsin the Latin, are to us primitives. Deriva- 
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tives, are all those that can be referred to any word 
in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, 
with an accuracy scmietimes needless; for wl^ does 
not see that remoteness comes from remote, lovely from 
lave, concavity from concave, and demonstrative frrasi 
demonstrate? But this grammatical exuberance the 
scheme of my work did not allow me to repress. It 
is of great importance, in examining the general 
feforic of a langus^e, to trace one word from another, 
by noting the usual modes of derivation and inflection j 
and uniformity must be preserved in systematical works, 
though sometimes at the expence of particular pro- 
priety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to 
insert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns 
and preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonic dialects 
are very frequent, and, though familiar to those who 
have always used them, interrrupt and embarrass the 
learners of our language. 

The two languages from which our primitives have 
been derived are the Roman and the Teutonic: under 
the Rcmian I comprehend the French aftd provincial 
tcmgues ; and under the Teutonic range the Saxon, 
German, and all their kindred dialects. Most of our 
|K>lysyllaUe8 are Roman, and our words of one syllable 
are very often Teutonic. 

In assigning the Roman cnriginal, it has perhaps 
sometimes ha{^ned that I have mentioned only the 
iatin, when the word was borrowed from the French j 
and considering myself as employed only in the iU 
lustration of my own lang^uage, I have not been 
very careful to observe whetlier the Latin word be 
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pure or barbarous, or the Frendi elegant or ob- 
solete. 

For the Teutonic etymologies, I am oMumonly in- 
debted to Junius and Skinner, the only names whidi 
I have forborne to quote when I copied their books ^ 
not that I might appropriate their labours or usurp 
their luMiours, but that I might spare a perpetual re- 
petition by one general acknowledgment. Of these, 
whom I ought not to mention but with the reve- 
rence due to instructors and benefactors, Junius ap- 
pears to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
Skinner in rectitude of understanding. Junius was 
accurately skilled in all the northern languages. Skin- 
ner probably examined the ancient smd remoter dia- 
lects only by oc^^usional inspecti(m into dictionaries; 
but the learning of Junius is often of no other uste 
than to shew him a track by which he may deviate 
from his purpose, to which Skinner alwiays presses for- 
ward by the shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, 
but never ridiculous: Junius is always full iA know- 
ledge; but his variety distracts his- judgment, and 
his learning is very frequently disgraced by his ab- 
surdities. 

The votaries of the northern muses will not per- 
haps easily restrain their indignation, when they find 
the name of Junius thus degraded by a disadvanta- 
geous comparison; but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments, it can be no cri- 
minal degree of censoriousness to charge that etymo- 
logist with want of judgment, who can seriously 
derive J^am from dramaj because life is a druma^ 
and a drama is a dream; and who declares with a 
tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive 
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moan from [A.ovogf monos^ single or solitary^ who con- 
siders that grief naturally loves to be alone*. 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is so 
scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonic, the 
original is not always to be found^in any ancient Ian- 

* That I may not appear to have spoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here subjoined a few specimens of his etymological 
extravagance. 

, Banish, religare, ex hanno vel territorio exigerey in exilium agere, 
G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir, B. bannen. 
^vi i^edii scriptores baunire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Bannum 
& in Banieuga. Quoniam vero regionum urbiumq; limites 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fluminibus, longis deniq; flexuo- 
sisq; angustissimarum viarum amfractibus includebantur, fieri 
potest id genus limites ban dici ab .eo quod B»yv4Tr»« & lUyvaTgo* 
Tarentinis ohm, sicuti tradit Hesychius, vocabantur «{ xo|o< xol 
fXh l^vTiviTs hint, << obliqu9 ac minime in rectum teadentes viae." 
Aq fortasse quoque hue facit quod ^viic, eodem Hesychio teste, 
dicebant ^n rgayywXn, montes arduos. 

Empty, emtie, vaxmusy inanis, A. S. -ffimtij Nescio an sint 
ab ^f*"" vel efA«?a'w. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim 
etymologiam banc non obscur^ firmare codex Rush. Mat. xii. 22. 
ubi antique scriptum invenimus jemoeteb hj^ emeris* « Invenit 
earn vacantem." 

Hill, moriSy collis. A. S. hyll. Quod videri potest abscissum 
ex scoxwvn vel xo^wvoff. Collis, tumulus, locus in piano edition 

Horn. II. b. v. 811. *f* *« ''*? wgoTragoiSi woXeoj nurtia xoX»y>j. Ubi 

authori breviiim scholiorum xoXcim ©xp. "^owof us Vi-os tvnum, ytdxo^og 

■ Nap, to take a nap, Dormirey condormiscere. Cym. heppian. 
A. S. hnaeppan. Quod postremum videri potest desumptum ex 
9cy«Vf> obscuritas, tenebrae : nihil enim aeque solet conciliare somnum, 
du^m caliginosa profundae noctis obscuritas. 

Stammerer, Balbus, blaBsus. Goth. STAMMS. A. S. r^ameji, 
framuii. D. stiun, B. stameler. Su. stamma. Isl. stamr. Sunt 
a rwf^wxiiv vel rwftvxx«y, nimid. loquacitate alios offendere ; quod 
impedite loquentes libentissime garrire soleant ; Tel quod aliis nimii 
semper videantur, etiam parcissim^ loquentes. 
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gusige ; and I have therefwe inserted Dutch of Ger- 
man substitutes, which I consider not as radical, 
but parallel, not as the parents, but sistears of the 
English. « 

The words which are represented as thus related 
by descent or cognation, do not always agfree in sense ; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to de- 
generate from their ancestors, and to change their 
manners when they change their country. It is 
sufficient, in etymological inquiries, if the senses of 
kindred words be found such as may easily pass into 
each other, or such ks may both be referred to one 
general idea. 

The etynwlogy, so far as it is yet known, was 
easily found in the volumes, where it is particularly 
and professedly delivered ; and, by proper attention 
to the rules of derivation, the orthography was soon 
adjusted. But to coUect the Words of our language 
was a task of greater difficulty: the deficiency of 
dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when 
they were exhausted, what was yet wanting must be 
sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into 
books, and gleaned as industry should find, or 
chance should offer it, in the boundless chaos of a 
living speech. My search, however, has heea either 
skilful or lucky ; for I have much augmoited the 
vocabulary. 

As my design was a dictionary, common or ap- 
pellative, I have iHnitted all words which have re- 
lation to proper names; sot^ as Arian^ Socinian^ 
Calvinistf Benedietme, MqhomesUm; but have re* 
tained those of a more general nature, as HeatheUf 
Poffan^ 
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Of the terms of art, I have receiTed such as could 
be foond either in books of sctence or technical 
dictiimaries ; and have often inserted, from philoso- 
phical writers, words which are supported pertiaps 
only by a single authority, and which being not ad- 
mitted into general use, stand yet as cancUdates or 
probationers, and must depend for their adoption on 
the sufirage of futurity. 

The words which our authors haye introduced by 
tlieir knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonness, by craapli- 
ance with fashion or lust ci innovation, I have re- 
gistered as they occurred, though commonly only 
to censure them, and warn others against the folly 
of naturalizing useless foreigners to the injury of the 
natives. 

I have not rejected any by design, merely because 
they were unnecessary or exuberant; but have re- 
onved thoie which by different writens have been 
diffidently formed, as viMcidy and viBeidityj viscous^ 
and viscosity. 

Comjxnmded or domUe w«rds I have seldom noted, 
except when they obtain a signification different from 
that which the components have in their simple state. 
Thus highw^man^ woodmanj and horsecaurser, re- 
quire an exfribnation ; bat of thiefiike or coachdriver 
no notice was needed, because the primitives coatain 
the meaning of the oottqMMinds. 

Words: arbitiwily formed by a constant and settled 
analogy, like dtminutive adjectives in isk, as greemish^ 
Umsh ; adterbs\ia %, as €fae%, cpenig s substantives 
in, ma^ ns vUeness^ fiadtiauss ; were less diligei^ 
sought, and many sometimes have been omitted, when 
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I had no authority that myited me to insert them ; 
i^ot that tbey are not genuine and regular offqH'ingii 
of Englidi roots, but because their relfitk»i to the ptu 
mitive being alivay$ the same, their signification oan» 
not be mistaken. 

The verbal nouns in inff, such as the keeping of the 
castle, the leading of the army, are always neglected^ 
or placed only to illustrate the sense of the verb^ ex* 
cept when they signify things as well as actic^s, and 
hare therefore a plural number, as dwelMng, Uving i 
or have an abscdute and abstract signification^ a« 
colouring, painting, learning. 

The participles are likewise omittedf unless^ by 
signifying rather halnt or quality than action^ thayr 
take the nature g( adjectives ; as a thinking man, a 
man of prudence ; a pacing horse, a horse that can 
pace : these I have ventured to C03X participial ac^ec* 
tives. But neither are these always i<iserted, because 
they are c<mmionly to be understood, without any 
danger of mistake^ by consuUii^ the verb. 

Ofosdete words are admitted^ when they are found 
in authi»rs not obsolete, or when they have any force 
or beauty that may deserve revival. : 

As composition is one of the chief dbaraeteriijtics <rf 
a language, I have endeavoured to make some f epara^ 
tion fw the universal n^ligence of my ]»redecessori^ 
by inserting great numbers of compounded -words, as 
may be fonnd under i^Ury fore^ new^ night, f air p and 
many more. These, numerous as they are, might be 
wnltipyed, but lliat use and curiosity are bere salis^ 
fied, and the frame <^our language and modes of ^iW^ 
comUoatioii raiply disc9vered. 
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Of some forms of composition, such as that by 
which re is prefixed to note repetition^ and un to sig- 
nify Cimtrariety or privation, all the examples cannot 
be accumulated, because the use of these particles, if 
not wholly arbitrary, is so little limited, that they are 
hourly ajBixed to new words as occasion requires, or is 
imagined to require them. 

There is another kind of composition more fre- 
quent in our language than perhaps in any other, 
from which arises to foreigners the greatest difficulty. 
We modify the signification of many verbs by a par- 
ticle subjoined j as to come off, to escape by a fetch ; 
to fall on, to attack ; to fall o/f, to apostatize ; to 
. break off, to stop abruptly ; to hear out, to justify ; to 
fall in, to comply j to ffive over, to cease ; to set off, to 
embellish; to set in, to begin a continual tenor; 
to set out, to begin a course or journey ; to take off, 
to copy ; with innumerable expressions of the same 
kind, of which some appear wildly irregular, being 
so far distant from the sense of the simple words, that 
no sagacity will be able to trace the steps by which 
they arrived at the present use. These I have noted 
with great care ; and though I cannot flatter myself 
that the collection is complete, I believe I have so far 
assisted the students of our language, that this kind 
of phraseology will be no longer insuperable ; and the 
combinations of verbs and particles, by chance omit- 
ted, will be easily explained by comparison with those 
that may be found. 

- Many words yet stand supported only by the [name 

Of Bailey, Ainsworth, Philips, or the contracted Diet 

for Dictionaries subjoined ; of these I am not always 

certain that they are read in any book but the works 
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of lexicQgrai^ers. Of such I have omitted many, 
because I had never read them ; and many 1 have in- 
serted, because they may perhaps ^st, though they 
have escaped my notice : they are, however, to be yet 
ccmsider^d as resting only upcm the credit of former 
dictionaries. Others, which I considered as useful^ 
or know to be proper, though I could not at present 
support them by authorities, I have suffered to stand 
upon my own attestation, claiming the same privil^e 
with my predecessors, of being sometimes credited 
without proof. 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are g^ram- 
matically considered ; they are referred to the diffier- 
ent parts of speech; traced, when they are irre- 
gularly inflected, through their various termina* 
tions; and illustrated by observations, not indeed of 
great or striking importance, separately considered^ 
but necessary to the elucidation of our language^ 
and hitherto neglected or forgotten by English gram- 
marians. 

That part of my work on which I expect malig- 
nity most frequently to fasten, is the explanation j in 
which I cannot hope to satisfy those, who are per- 
haps not inclined to be pleased, since I have not al- 
ways been able to satisfy myself. To ipterpret a 
hifiigpatge \^ itself is very difficult ; many words can- 
not , be explained by synonymes> because the idea 
sigyiified by them has not more than one appellation ; 
near, by pamphra^, because simple ideas cannot be 
described. When the nature of things is unknown, 
ortibie notion unsettled and indefinite, and various 
in varicHis minds, the words by which such notions 
are tonv^od, or such things denoted, will be am- 
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bi^fnous} aikl pev{dex^. And sudi u iit€ &te ef 
liE{des» lexicogrs^hy, that not Only darkness, but 
light, impedes and distressed it ; filings may he not 
only too little, but too much kno^^m, to be l^j^ily il- 
Iwtrated. To explain, requires the use ^f terms 
less abstruse than that which is to be explained, and 
sm^ terms cannot always be found ; for as nothing 
can be proved but l^ su{^)osing something intuitirely 
known, and evident without proof, so nothing can be 
de&ned but by the use of words too plain to admit a 
definition. 

Ot&er words there are, of which the sense is too 
subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a parajArase ; 
imdti are aH those which are by the grammarians 
termed expletives, and, in dead laoiguages, are suffered 
to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than to fill a 
verse, or to modulate a period, but which are easily 
p^*ceived in living tongues to have power and em- 
j^iasis, though it be someitimes such as im> other form 
of expression can convey. 

My labour 1ms likewise been much increased by a 
class of verbs too frequent in the English languiage, 
of which the signification is so loose and general, the 
use so vague and indeterminate, and the senses de- 
torted s& widely from the first idea, that it is hard to 
tra^ them through the maze of variation, to Cflnldi 
them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumscribe 
them by any limitations, or interpret them l^ any 
words of distinct and settled meaning; sudi af^ ftsiir, 
hree^k, eeme^ cast, Jkll, get, ffive, do, put, setf go, 
"mnffnake, tstke, turn, Hvr&ifv. If of thtiiie^e liiude 
power is not accurately ddiv^ered, it m«M 1^ 9C^ 
m^oitbered, that while our lan^fua^ is yet tivingf, 
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and yariable by the caprice ct every one that spealu 
it, these words are hourly shifting* their relations^ and 
can nonxMre be ascertained in a dictionary, than a 
grove, in the agitation of a storm, can be accurately 
delineated frcnn its {^ure in tl^ water. 

The particles are among^ all nations ap]4ied with so 
great latitede, that they are not easily reducible undet 
any regular scheme of exj^kation : this difficidty is 
not less, nor perfaiqps greater, in English, than in other 
languages. I have laboured them with diligeiMe, I 
hope with success ; such at least as can be expected in 
a task, which no num, however learned or sagacious, 
has yet b^n able to perform. 

Some words there are whidi I cannot eiq^dain, he^ 
cause I do not undentand them ; &ese might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, 
but I would not so far indulge my vanity as to de* 
dine this confession : for wli^n TuUy owns himself 
ignorant whether lasus, in the twelve tables, mieam 
a ftmeral sonff, or numminff ffttrmmUi ; and Aristotle 
doubts whether ou^ tur, in the Iliad, signifies a mule, or 
nrnkteer, I may surely, vnthout shame, leave some 
obscurities to happier industry, or fiiture informa- 
tion* 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requtres 
that the exphinatian, and the ward expJamed, skmdd 
be eAmays rectprocal ; this I have alwap endeavoured, 
birt. could not always attain. Words are sekUmt ex- 
actly synonymous y a new term was not introdbiced^ 
bnt because the former vras thought inadequate: 
names, therefore, have often many ideasy but few 
idi^aa hive many names. It was l^en necesBsryto 
\m the proaimafee woid, for the deficiency of amjgb» 
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terais can very seldom be supplied by circumlocu- 
tion ; nor is the inconvenience great of such mutilat-* 
ed interpretations^ because the sense may easily be 
collected entire from the examples. 

In every word of extensive use, it was requisite to 
mark the progress of its meaning, and shew by what 
gradations of intermediate sense it has pa^ssed from 
its^primitive to its remote and accidental significa- 
tion; so that every foregoing explanation should tend 
to that which follows, and the series be regularly con- 
catenated from the first notion to the last. 

This is specious, but not always practicable; 
kindred senses may be so interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be disentangled, nor any reason be 
assigned why one should be ranged before the other. 
When the radical id^i branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed 
<rf senses in their nature collateral ? The shades of 
meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each 
other, so that Hiougii on one side they apparently 
differ, yet it is impossible to mark the point of con- 
tact. Ideas of .the same race, though not exactly 
alike, are sometimes so little different, that no words 
can express the dissimilitude, though the mind easily 
perceives it, when they are exhibited together ; and 
sometimes there is such a confusion of acceptations, 
that discernment ^is wearied, and distinction puzzled, 
and perseverance herself hurries to an end by crowd- 
ing together what she cannot separate. 

These comjdaints of difficulty will by those that 
have never considered words beyond their popular 
use, be thought only the jargcai of a man willing to 
magnify his labours, and procure generation to his 
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studies by involution and obscurity. But every art 
is obscure to those that have not learned it: this un- 
certainty of terms, and conunixture of ideas, is well 
known to those who have joined philosophy with 
grammar; and if I have not expressed them very 
clearly, it must be remembered that I am speaking 
of that which words are insufficient to explain. 

The original sense of words is often driven out of 
use by their metaphorical acceptations, yet must be 
inserted for the sake of a regular origination. Thus 
I know not whether ardour is used for material heatf 
or whether Jloffrantf in English, ever signifies the same 
with burning ; yet such are the primitive ideas of 
these words, which are therefore set first, though with- 
out examples, that the figurative senses may be com- 
modiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which many 
words have obtained, that it was scarcely possible to 
collect all their senses ; sometimes the meaning of 
derivatives must be sought in the mother term, and 
sometinies deficient explanations of the primitive 
may be' supplied in the train of derivation. In any 
case of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper 
to examine all the words of the same race ; for some 
words are slightly passed over to avoid repetition^ 
some admitted easier and 'clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better understood, as they 
are considered in greater variety of structures and 
relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written 
with the same skill, or the same happiness: things 
equally easy in themselves, are not allequally easy 
to any single mind. Every writer of a long work 

VOL. II. B 
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commits err<n*s, where there appears neither ambi- 
guity to mislead, nor obscurity, to confound him; 
and in a search like this, many felicities of expres- 
sion will be casually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will 
admit improvement from a niind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather 
to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus some explanations 
are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the 
Jhmale of the staff; staff ; the mule of the hind: some- 
times easier' words are changed into harder, as butial 
into sepulture or interment, drier into desiccative, 
dryness into siccity or aridity , Jit into paroxysm ; for 
the easiest word, whatever it be, can never be trans- 
lated into one more easy. But easiness and difficulty 
are merely relative; and if the present prevalence of 
our langfuage should invite foreigners to this Dic- 
tionary, many will be assisted by those words which 
now seem only to increase cwr produce obscurity. For 
this reason I have endeavoured frequently to join a 
Teutonic, and Roman interpretation, as to cheer, to 
ffladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of English 
may be assisted by his own tongue. 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply of all 
defects, must be sought in the examples^ subjoined 
to the various senses of each word, and ranged ac- 
cording to the time of their authors. 

When I first collected these authorities, I was 
desirous tlmt every quotation should be useful to 
fiwne other end than the illustration of a word; I 
therefore extracted frwn philosophers principles of 
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wience; from bistorians remarkable facts; from 
chymists complete processes; from divines striking 
exhortations; and from poets beautiful descriptions* 
Such is design, while it is yet at a distance ft<mi 
execution. When the time called upon me to 
range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom 
into an alphabetical series, I soon discovered that 
Ihe bulk of my volumes would fright away the 
student, and was forced to depart from my scheme 
of including all that was pleasing or usefril in English 
Kterature, and reduce my transcripts very often to 
dusters of words, in which scarcely any meaniiig is 
retained; thus to the weariness of copying, I was 
condemned to add the vexaticm of expunging. Some 
passages I have yet spared, which may relieve the 
labour of verbal searches, and intersperse with ver- 
dure and flowers the dusty deserts of barren jrfii- 
lology- 

The examjdes, thus mutilated, are no longer to 
be considered as conveying the sentiments cm* dec- 
trine of their authors; the word for the sake <rf 
virhich they are inserted, with all its appendant 
clauses, has been carefully preserved; but it may 
sometimes happen, by hasty detruncation, that the 
general tendency of the sentence may be changed i 
the divine may desert his tenets, or the philosophier 
his system. 

Some of the examples have been taken from^ 
writers who were never mentioned as masters of 
elegance, or models of style; but words must be 
sought where they are used ; and in what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or 
agriculture be found? Many quotations serve no 

£ 2 
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other purpose than that of proving' the bare existence 
of words, and are therefore selected with less scrupuw 
lousness than those which are to teach their structures 
and relations. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of living 
authors, that I might not be misled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporaries might have rea- 
son to complain ; nor have I departed from this re- 
solution, but when some performance of uncommon 
excellence excited my veneration, when my memory 
supplied me, from late books, with an example that 
was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderness of 
friendship, solicited admission for a favourite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
pages with modern decorations, that I have studi- 
ously endeavoured to collect examples and authori- 
ties from the writers before the restoration, whose 
works I regard as the wells of English undefiledj as 
the pure sources of genuine diction. Our language, 
for almost a century, has, by the concurrence of 
many causes, been gradually departing from its 
original Teutonic character, and deviating towards 
a Gallic structure and phraseology, from which it 
ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making 
our ancient volumes the ground-work of style, ad- 
mitting among the additions of later times, only such 
as may supply real deficiencies, such as are readily 
adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate 
easily with our native idioms. 

But as every language has a time of rudeness ante- 
cedent to perfection, as well as of false refinement 
and declension, I have been cautious lest my zeal 
for antiquity might drive me into times too remote. 
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and crowd my book with words now no longer un- 
derstood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the bounda- 
ry> beyond which I make few excursions. From the 
authors which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech 
might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use 
and elegance. If the language of theology were ex- 
tracted from Hooker and the translation of the Bible; 
the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; the 
phrases of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; 
the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and Sid- 
ney ; and the diction of common life from Shakespeare, 
few ideas would be lost to mankind, for want of English 
words, in which they might be expressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it 
be so combined as that its meaning is apparently de- 
termined by the tract and tenor of the sentence; such 
passages I have therefore chosen, and when it hap- 
pened that any author gave a definition of a term, 
or such an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, 
I have placed his authority as a supplement to my 
own, without regard to the chronological order, that 
is otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by any au- 
thority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or 
adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and 
ccmstant analogy, or names of things seldqm occurring 
in books, or words of which I have reason to doubt 
* 'the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the mul-< 

tiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will 

. sometimes seem to have been accumulated without 

necessity or use, and perhaps some will be found, 

whiph might, without loss, have been omitted. 
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But a work of this kind is not hastily to be charged 
with superfluities: those quotations, which to care- 
less or unskilful perusers appear only to repeat the 
same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accurate ex- 
aminer/ diversities of signification, or, at least, afford 
different shades of the same meaning: one will shew 
the word applied to persons, another to things ; one 
will exp'ess an ill, another a good, and a third a 
neutral sense; one will prove the expression genuine 
from an ancient author; another will shew it elegant 
from a modem : a doubtful authority is corroborated 
by another of more credit; an ambiguous sentence 
is ascertained by a passage clear and determinate : the 
word, how often soever repeated, appears with new 
associates and in different combinations, and every 
quotation ccMitributes something to the stability or en*- 
largement of the language. 

When words are used equivocally, I receive them 
in either sense; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the 
temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sentiments, 
by shewing how one author copied the thoughts and 
diction of another: such quotations are indeed little 
more than repetitions, which might justly be censured, 
did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of 
intellectual history. 

The various ^syntactical structures occurring in the 
examples have been carefully noted; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been 
hitherto used, has made our style capricious and in- 
determinate; when the different comMnations of the 
same word are exhibited together, the preference is 

2 
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readily given to propriety, and I hare often endea^ 
voured to direct the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by settling the colhography, 
displaying the analogy, regulating the structures, and 
ascertaining the signification of English wordif, to per- 
form all the parts of a faithfUl lei{:icographer : but I 
have not always executed my own scheme, or satis^ 
fied my own e:itpectatioiis. The work, whatever 
proofs of diligenee and attention it nuy exhibit, 
is yet capable of many improvements: the orthfiM. 
grtiphy which I recommend is still controvertible; 
the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 
frequently erroneous; the explanations are sometimes 
too much contracted, and sometimes too much dif^ 
fus^d, th^ significations are distinguished rather with 
snbtilty than skilly and the attention is harassed with 
Unnecessary minuteness. 

The examples are too often injudiciously truncated, 
and perhaps sometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a mistaken sense; for in nuking this collection I 
trusted more to memory, than, in a state of disquiet 
and embarrassment, menK>ry can contain, and pur^ 
poeed to srupply at the review What was left incomplete 
in the first transcription. 

Many tenns appropriated to particular oecupsi'- 
tions, though tie<^essary and significant^ ar^ imdoubt^ 
edly omitted; and of the wotds mMt studiously eoa^ 
stder^d and essiemplified^ miany sehsei^ h<n^ ^sca^ db^ 
setvation. ' 

Yettiidse failures, howevef frequent, may adtetit 
e:tteniiatioii taid ftpology^ To haVe kH^mpkA 
much is dwirya kudftbk, even ifAitfik ik& itnietpfnt 
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is above the strength that undertakes it: To rest 
below his own aim is incident to every one whose 
fancy is active, and whose views are comprehensive ; 
nor is any man satisfied with himself because he 
has donfe much, but because he can conceive little. 
When first I engaged in this work, I resolved to 
leave neither words nor things unexamined, and 
pleased myself with a proi^ct of the hours which I 
should revel away in feasts of literature, the obscure 
recesses of northern learning which I should enter 
and ransack, the treasures with which I expected 
every search into those neglected mines to reward 
my labour, and the triumph with which I should 
display my acquisitions to mankind. When I had 
thus inquired into the wiginal of words, I resolved 
to rfiew likewise my attention to things; to pierce 
deep into every science, to inquire the nature of 
every substance of which I inserted the name, to 
limit every idea by a definition strictly logical, and 
exhibit every production of art or nature in an ac- 
curate description, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or techni- 
cal. But these were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at last to wake a lexicographer. I soon found that 
it is too late to look for instruments, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my task, with those I must finally per- 
form it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to in- 
quire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
tracted the undertaking without end, and, perlmps, 
^without much improvement; for I did not find by 
my firi^ experiments, that what I had not of my own 
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was easily to be obtained : I saw that one inquiry 
only gave occasion to another, that book referred to 
book, that to search was not always to find, and to 
find was not always to be informed ; and that thus 
to pursue perfection, was, like the first inhabitants 
of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, when they had 
reached the hill where he seemed to rest, was still 
beheld at the same distance from them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to con- 
fide in myself, and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than assistance; by 
this I obtained at least one advantage, that I set limits 
to my work, which would in time be ended, though 
not completed. 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to de- 
press me to negligence; some faults will at last ap^ 
pear to be the eflfects of anxious diligence and per- 
severing activity. The nice and subtle ramificaticms 
of meaning were not easily avoided by a mind intent 
upon accuracy, and convinced of the necessity of dis- 
entangling combinations, and separating similitudes. 
Many of the distinctions which to conmion readers ap- 
pear useless and idle, will be found real and important 
by men versed in the school philosophy, withoixt 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled!^ 
or skilfully examined. 

Some senses however there are, which, though 
not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that they ar^ 
often confounded. Most men think indistinctly, 
.and therefore cannot speak with exactness ; and con- 
sequently some examples tiight be indifferently put 
to either signification : this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but register the 
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language; who do not teach men how they should 
think, but relate how they have hitherto expresised 
their thoughts. 

The imperfect sense of some examples I lamented, 
but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
pensated by innumerable passages selected with pro- 
priety, and preserved with exactness ; some shining 
with sparks of imagination, and S(mie replete with 
treasures of wisdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imper- 
fect, are not imperfect for want of care, but because 
care will not always be successful, and recollection or 
informaticm come too late for use. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are 
omitted, must be frankly acknowledged; but for 
this defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoid- 
able; I could not visit caverns to learn the miner*s 
lang^uage, nor take a voyage to perfect my skill in 
the dialect of navigation, nor visit the warehouses 
of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain the 
names of wares, tools and operaticms, of which no 
mention is found in books; what favourable acci- 
deni, or easy inquiry brought within my reach, has 
not been neglected; but it had been a hopeless 
Jabour to glean up words, by courting living infW- 
maticm, and contesting with the sullenness of one, and 
the roughness of another 

To fumisb the academicians delta Crusea -mth 
WH>rds of this kind, a series of comedies called la 
FkrUi or tlm JPmr, was professedly written by Btroih- 
ajroti; but I bad no such assistant, and therefore wsbs 
content to want what they must Imve. wanted like- 
-irise, had tfaey not luckily been so su{]filied« 
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Nor are all words whixjh are not found in the vo- 
cabulary, to be lamented as omissions. Of the 
lab(»iou$ and mercantile part of the people, the 
diction is in a great measure casual and mutable; 
many of their terms are formed ior some temporary 
or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown, 
lliis fugitive cant, which is always in a state of in- 
crease or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of 
the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
must be suffered to perij^ with otl^r things unworthy 
of preservation. 

CWe will sometimes betray to the appearance of 
negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
seldom occur, will suffer those to pass by unre* 
garded, which he expects hourly to return ; he that 
is searching for rare and remote things, will neglect 
those tlmt are obvious and familiar: thus many of 
the most common and cursory words have been in- 
serted with little illustration, because in gathering the 
authwities, I forebore to copy those whidi I thought 
likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is re- 
markable tibat, in reviewing my coUecticm, I found 
the word wa unexempiified. 

Thus it haf^ns, that in things difficult there is 
danger from ignorance, and in things easy from con- 
fidence ; the mind, afraid of greatness, and disdainfid 
'^ of littleness, hastily withdraws herself from painful 
jiearcfaes, and pass» with scornful rapidity over tasks 
not adequate to her powers, smnetimes too secure for 
. oration, and again too anxious for vigorous effinrt; 
nmetlmes idle in a plain path, and sometinnes 
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distracted in labyrinths, and dissipated by different 
intentions. 

A large work is difficult because it is large, even 
though all its parts might singly be performed with 
facility ; where there are many things to be done, 
each must be allowed its share of time and labour, in 
the proportion only which it bears to the whole ; nor 
can it be expected, that the stones which form the 
dome of a temple, should be squared and polished like 
the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having 
laboured it with so much application, I cannot but 
have some degree of parental fondness, it is natural 
to form conjectures. Those who have been per- 
suaded to think well of my design, will require that 
it should fix our language, and put a stop to those 
alterations which time and chance have hitherto 
been suffered to make in it without Of^)osition. 
With this consequence I will confess that I flattered 
myself for a while; but now begin to fear that I 
have indulged expectation which neither reason nor 
experience can justify. When we see men grow old 
and die at a certain time one after another, from 
century to century, we laugh at the elixir that pro- 
mises to prolong life to a thousand years ; and with 
equal justice may the lexicograjAer be derided, who 
being able to produce no exampfle of a nation that has 
preserved their words and phrases from mutability, 
shall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his 
language, and secure it from corruption and decay, 
th^t it is in his power to change sublunary nature, and 
clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affec- 
tation. 
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With this hope, however, academies have been 
instituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders ; but their 
vigilance and activity have hitherto been vainj 
sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal restraints; 
to enchain syllables, and to lash the vrind, are equally 
the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure its 
desires by its strength. The French language has vi- 
sibly changed under the inspection of the academy ; 
the style of Amelot's translation of Father Paul is ob- 
served by Le Courayer to he un peu passi; and no 
Italian will maintain, that the diction of any modem 
writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, 
Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a language 
seldom happen 5 conquests and migrations are now 
very rare: but there are other causes of change, 
which, though slow in their operation, and invisible 
in their progress, are perhaps as much superior to 
human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or in- 
tumescence of the tide. Commerce, however neces- 
sary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language j they that have frequent in- 
tercourse with strangers, to whom they endeavour to 
accommodate themselves, must in time learn a mingled 
dialect, like the jargon which serves the traffickers on 
the Mediterranean and Indian coasts. This will nOt 
always be confined to the exchange, the warehouse, 
or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to 
other ranks of the people, and be at last incorporated 
with the current speech. 

There are likevrise internal causes equally forcible. 
The language most likely to continue long without 
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alteration, would be that of a nation raised a little, 
and but a little, above barbarity, secluded from 
strangers, and totally employed in procuring the con- 
veniences of life ; either without books, or, like some 
of the Mahometan countries, with very few : men thus 
busied and unlearned, having only such words as com- 
mon use requires, would perhaps long continue to ex- 
press the same notions by the same signs. But no 
such constancy can be expected in a people polished 
by arts, and classed by subordination, where one part 
of the community is sustained and acconmiodated by 
the labour of the other. Those who have much leisure 
to think, will always be enlarging the stock of ideas j 
and every increase of knowledge, whether real or 
fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of 
words. When the mind is unchained from necessity, 
it will range after ccmvenience ; when it is left at 
large in the fields of speculation^ it will shift (pinions; 
afl any custom is disused, the words that expressed it 
must perish with it ; 9S any opinion grows popular, 
it will innovate speech in the same proportion as it 
altenr practice. 

As by the cidtivation of various sciences, a lan- 
guage is amplified, it will be more furnished with 
words deflected from their original sense ; the geo- 
metrician will talk of a coutier's zenith, or the 
eccentric virtue of a wild hero, and the physician 
of sanguine expectations and phlegmatic delays* Co- 
picmsness of speech will give opportunities to ca- 
pricious choice, by which some words vnll be pre- 
ferred, and others deg^ded ; vicissitudes of ^sishion 
will enforce the use of new, or extend the significa- 
tion of known terms. The tropes of poetry will 
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make hourly encroachments, . and the metaphorica) 
will become the current sense : pronunciation will 
be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen must 
at length comply with the tongue ; illiterate writers 
will, at one time or other, by public infatuation, 
rise into renown, who, not knowing the original 
import of words, will use them with colloquial licen- 
tiousness, confound distinction, and forget pr<^riety* 
A;si politeness increases, some expressions will be c<hI'« 
sidered as too gross and vulgar for the delicate, others 
as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy j 
new phrases are therefiMre adcqpted, which must, for the 
saam reasons, be in time dismissed. Swift, in his 
pettf treatise on the English language, allows that 
new words must sometimes be introduced, but proposes 
that none should be suffered to become obsolete But 
what makes a word obsolete, more than general agree^ 
ment to forbear it ? and how shall it be continued, 
when it conveys an offensive idea, or recalled again 
into the mouths of mankind, when it has once be- 
come unfamiliar by disuse, and unpleasing by un£ai-^ 
miliarity ? 

There is another cause of alteration more prevalent 
than any other, which yet in the present state of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two lan-» 
guages will produce a third distinct from both, and 
they will always be mixed, where the chief parts of 
education, and the most conspicuous accomplishment, 
is skill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has 
long cultivated another language, will find its words 
and combinations crowd upon his memory; and 
haste and negligence, refinement and afiectatiQn» 
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will obtrude borrowed terms and exotic expres- 
sions. 

The great pest of speech is frequency of transia-' 
tion. No book was ever turned from one language 
into another, without imparting something of its na- 
tive idiom ; this is the most mischievous and compre- 
hensive innovation ; single words may enter by thou- 
sands, and the fabric of the tongue continue the same; 
but new phraseology changes much at once; it 
alters not the single stones of the building, but the 
order of the columns. If an academy should be esta- 
blished for the cultivation of our style ; which I, who 
can never wish to see dependence midtiplied, hope 
the spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy, 
let them, instead of compiling grammars and diction- 
aries, endeavour, with all their influence, to stop the 
licence of translators, whose idleness and ignorance, 
if it be sufiered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a 
dialect of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, 
what remains but to acquiesce with silence, as in the 
other insurmountable distresses of humanity ? It re- 
mains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be 
lengthened by care, though death cannot be ulti- 
mately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a 
natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long pre- 
served our constitution, let us make some struggles for 
our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own 
nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my 
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<:H)untry, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology, withont a contest, to the nations of the 
continent. The chief glory of every people arises 
from its authors : whether I shall add any thing by 
my own writings to the reputation of English litera-^ 
ture, must be left to time : much of my life has been 
lost under the pressures of disease; much has been 
trifled away ; and much has always been spent in 
provision for the day that Ivas passing over me ; but 
I shall not think my employment useless or ignoble^ 
if by my assistance foreign nations, and distant ageS| 
gain access to the propagators of knowledge^ and 
understand the teachers of truth; if my labours 
aflbrd light to the repositories of science> and add ce- 
lebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle< 
When I am animated by this wish, I look with 
pleasure on -my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the spirit of a man that has en- 
deavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promised to myself: a few wild 
blunders, and risible absurdities, from which no 
work of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a 
time furnish folly with laughter, and harden igno- 
rance into contempt ; but useful diligence will at last 
prevail, and there never can be wanting some who*- 
distinguish desert ; who will consider that no diction- 
ary of a living tongue ever catv be perfect, since, 
while it is hastening to publication, some words are 
buddings and some falling away; that a whole life 
cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and 
that even a. whole life would not be sufiicient; that 
he, whose design includes whatever language call 
expressf must often speak of what he does not tm^ 

VOL. II. P 
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dei'stand; tfiat a XinriteT will sometimes be ht^ried 
by eagerness to the ^nd, and soriietimes faint with 
Weariness ntider & ta«k, which Scaliger coiApates *o 
the labouts of the anvil «awd the mine ; that what is 
obvious is not always knowft, and what is known ils 
not always presefirt j that sudden fits of inadvert- 
dttcy will i^rprise vigilance, slight avocations will se- 
duce attention, and casual eclipses of the mind will 
darken learning ; and that the writer shall often in 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need, fofc 
thi* which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, 
and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to^ 
moi*row. 

In this work, when it s^iall be found that mtich is 
chitted, ^let it not be forgotten that much likewist 
is performed; and though no book was ever spared 
out of tenderness to the anthor, and the world is 
little solicitous to know whence proceed the faults 
of that which it condemns j yet it may gratify cu- 
riosity to inform it, that the English Dictionary was 
Written with little assistatice of the learned, amd with- 
out ^ny patronage of the great; not in the soft ob- 
scurities of retirement, or under the shelter of aca- 
demic bowers, but amidst inconvenience and dis- 
traction, in sickness and in sorrow. It may r^vress 
the triumph of malignant criticism to observe, *haft 
if our language is not here fiiUy displayed, I have 
only &iled in an attempt which no human powers 
have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient 
tongues, now immutably fixed, and >comprised in 
a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive^eii^ 
inadequate and delusive ; if the aggregated know- 
ledge, and co-x^perati^g diligence of the Itelitta *«£»>• 
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demicians, did not secure them from the censure of 
Beni ; if the embodied critics of France, when fifty 
years had been spent upom itieir wcfk, were obliged 
to change its oeconomy, and give their second edition 
another form, I may surely be contented without the 
praise of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this 
gloom of solitude^ wJuvt woiaM it ftvtil me? I have 
protracted my work till most of those whom I wished 
to please have sunk into the grave, and success and 
miscarriage are empty sounds: I therefore dismiss it 
with frigid tEam(|uitiiiy, baring little ito fear w hope 
from censure or from praise. 
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W HEN the works of Shakespeare are, after so 
many editions, again offered to the Public, it will 
doubtless be inquired, why Shakespeare stands in more 
need of critical assistance than any other of the Eng- 
lish writers, and what are the deficiencies of the late 
attempts, which another editor may hope to supply ? 

The business of him that republishes an ancient 
book is, to correct what is corrupt, and to explain 
what is obscure. To have a text corrupt in many 
places, and in many doubtful, is, among the au- 
thors that have written since the use of types, al- 
most peculiar to Shakespeare. Most writers, by pub- 
lishing their own works, prevent all various read- 
ing^, and preclude all conjectural criticism. Books 
indeed are sometimes published after the death, of 
him who produced them; but they are better se- 
cured from corruption than these unfortunate compo- 
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sitions. They subsist in a single copy, written or re- 
vised by the author ; and the faults of the printed 
volume can be only faults of one descent. 

But of the works of Shakespeare the condition has 
been far different : he sold them, not to be printed, 
but to be played. They were immediately copied 
for the actors, and multiplied by transcript after 
transcript, vitiated by the blunders of the penman, 
or changed by the affectation of the player ; perhaps 
enlarged to introduce a jest, or mutilated to shorten 
the representation ; and printed at last without the 
concurrence of the author, without the consent of 
the proprietor, from compilations made by chance 
or by stealth out of the separate parts written for the 
theatre ; and thus thrust into the world surreptitiously 
and hastily, they suffered another depravation from the 
ignorance and negligence of the printers, as every man 
who knows the state of the press in that age will rea* 
. dily conceive. 

It is not easy for invention to bring together so 
many causes concurring to vitiate the text. No 
other author ever gave up his works to fortune and 
time with so little care : no books could be left in 
hands so likely to injure them, as plays frequently 
acted, yet continued in manuscript: no other tran- 
scribers were likely to be so little qualified for their 
task as those who copied for the stage, at a time 
when the lower ranks of the people were universally 
illiterate : no other editions were made from frag, 
ments so minutely broken, and so fortuitously re- 
united J and in no other age wa» the art of printing 
in such unskilful hands. 
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WHft the caujses of corroption that make the rc- 
tisal df Shakespeare'^s dramatic pieces necessary, 
may be enmtterated the causes of obscurity, which 
may b^ partly imputed to his age, and partly to 
bhnseli* 

When a tmter outlives his contemporaries, and 
remains almoi^t the only^ unforg-otten name of a 
distant time, he is necessarily obscure. Every age 
fats its modes of speech, and its cast of thought; 
trhich though easily explained when there are many 
Books to be compared with each oliier, become 
sometimes unintelligible, and always difficult, when 
thfepe Stre no parallel passages that may conduce to 
their illustration, Shakespeare is the iirst considerable 
duthor of sublime or familiar dialogue in our lan- 
guage. Of the books which he read, and from which 
he formed his style, some perhaps have perished, and 
the rest are neglected. His imitations are therefore 
unnoted, his allusions are undiscovered, and many 
t)eauties, both of pleasantry and greatness, are lost 
with the objects to which they were united, as the 
figures vanish when th^ canvass has decayed. 

It is the great excellence of Shakespeare, that he 
^ ijrew his scenes from nature, a,nd fj-om life. He 
copied the manners ©f the world then passing before 
him^ and has more allusions th^ other poets to the 
traditions and superstition of the vulgar; which 
must therefore be ^traced before he can be under* 
istood. 

He wrote at a time, when our poetical languag# 
was^t unformed, when the meaning of our f^resca 
was yet in fluctuation, when words were adopted at 
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pleasure from the neighbouriug languages, aad wmiq' 
the S^xon was still visibly mingled in our dictioHr. 
The reader is therefore embarrassed at o^ce witl^ 
dead and with foreign languages, with obsoleteness 
aad ianovfi^tiw. In that age, as ii^ all others, £pushioQ 
l^odiiced phr^iseology, which succeeding fashion swept 
^way before its meaning was generally known, w 
sufficiently authorized: and in that age, above all 
others, experiments were made upon our language, 
which distorted its combinaticms, and disturbed its 
nniformity. 

If Shakespeare has difficulties above other writers, 
it is to be iniputed to the nature of his w<n*k, which 
i^uived the use of the common colloquial language^ 
and consequently admitted many phrases allusive, 
elliptical, and proverbial, such as we speak and hear 
aiFory hour without observing them ; and of which^ 
being now familiar, we do not suspect that they can 
ever grow uncouth, or that, being now obvious, they 
can ever seem remote. 

These are the principal causes of the obscurity of 
Shakespeare ; to which might be added the fohiess of 
idea, which mj^ght sometimes load his woids with 
more sentiment than they could conveniently convey, 
and that rapidity of imagination which might ^urry 
him to a second thought b^co^e he had fiilly exr 
plained the first. But my opinion is, that very few 
of his lines were difficult to his audienoe, and that 
he used such expressions as were then comn^on, 
thou^ ihe paueity of ctmteqipQrary writers makes 
^m now seem peculiar. 

Authors are often praised £qx improiveHient, or 
blamed for innovation, with very little jurtiee, by 
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those who read few other books of the same age. Ad« 
dison himself has been so imsuccessfal in enumerating 
the words with which Milton has enriched our Ian* 
guage, as perhaps not to have named one of which 
Milton was the author ; and Bentley has yet more un* 
happily praised him as the introducer of those elisions 
into English poetry, which had been used from the 
first essays of versification among us, and which Mil- 
ton was indeed the last that practised. 

Another impediment, not the least vexatious to 
the commentator, is the exactness with which Shake- 
speare followed his authors. Instead of dilating 
his thoughts into generalities, and exjH'essing in- 
cidents with poetical latitude, he often combines 
circumstances unnecessary to his main design, only 
because he happened to find them together. Such 
passages can be illustrated only by him who has read 
the same story in the very book which Shakespeare 
consulted. 

He that undertakes an edition of Shakespeare, has 
all these difficulties to encounter, and all these ob- 
structions to remove. 

The corruptions of the text will be corrected by 
a careful collation of the oldest copies, by which it 
is hoped that many restorations may yet be made : at 
least it will be necessary to collect and note the va- 
riation as materials for future critics j for it very 
often happens that a wrong reading has affinity to the 
right. 

In this part all the present editions are apparently 
and intentionally defective. The critics did not so 
much as wish to facilitate the labour of those that 
followed them. The same books are still to be 
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ccmipared ; the work that has been done, is to be 
done again ; and no single edition will supply the 
reader with a text on which he can rely as the best 
copy of the works of Shakespeare. 

The edition now proposed will at least have this 
advantage over others. It will exhibit all the ob- 
servable varieties of all the copies that can be found ; 
that, if the reader is not satisfied with the editor's 
determination, he may have the means of choosing^ 
better f(Mr himself. 

Where all the books are evidently vitiated, and 
eoUation can g^ve no assistance, tUen begins the 
task of critical sagacity : and some changes may 
well be admitted in a text never settled by the "^au- 
thor, and so long exposed to caprice and igno- 
rance. But nothing shall be imposed, as in the 
Oxford edition, without notice of the alteration ; 
nor shall conjecture be wantonly or unnecessarily 
indulged. 

It has been long found, that very specious emen- 
datimis do not equally strike all minds with con- 
viction, nor even the same mind at different times ; 
and therefore, though perhaps many alterations may 
be proposed as eligible, very few will be obtruded 
as certain. In a language so ungrammatical as the 
English, and so licentious as thatof Shakespeare, emen- 
datory criticism is always hazardous ; nor can it be 
aUowed to any man who is not particularly versed in 
the writings' of that age, and particularly studious of 
his author's diction. There is danger lest peculiarities 
should be mistaken for corruptions, and passages re-r 
jected as unintelligible, which a narrow mind happens 
not to understand. 
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All the former eritios have been sq mueji 0mh 
ployed cm Ifce cgrrection of the text, that they J^Vf 
not sufficiently attended to the elucidation of passage! 
obscured by accident or tin^. The editor wA\ e^y 
deavQur to read the books whn^ the author read, to 
trace bis knowledge to \ts source, and compare his 
copies with their originals. If in this part of his de« 
mgn he hopes to attain any degpree of superiority t« 
his predecessors, it must be considered, that he has 
the advantage of their labours ; that part of the merk 
bekig already dcoie, more care is naturally bestowed 
im the c^er pwt; mkd Hmt, to declaoe the ianeAhy 
MVi Biwe and Mf* Pope were very ignorant of the 
ftm^ieat Bngliffh literature; Dr. Warhurton was de^ 
t«i^d hy no^e important stiidies ; and Mr. Theoba^ 
if fame be just to Im vmmmy, QonsUered leainmg 
only M an inatrument of gain> aotd piade no Airther 
il^uiry af^ hia author's meacfiing, wban^once he had 
notes su£Gicient to embellish his page with the ^s:- 
peoted decorations. 

Wilh regard to obsolete or peeuliar diction, the 
i^dii^ ms^y perhaps ckim seme degree of coi^dence, 
hayii^ bad more motives to consider the whole en- 
tint of o«r language than any other man frona its 
finst fwmation. He hopes that, by comparing the 
woi^ of 8hakeq)eare with those of writers wHo 
Jived at the same time, immediately ]N*eceded, or 
immediately followed him, he shall be able to ascer- 
tain his ambiguities, disentangle his intricacies, and 
mconrer the meaning of words now lost in the darfc- 
a«ss of antiquity. 

When therefore any obscurity ai*ises from an al- 
lusion to some other book, the passage will be quoted. 
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Wken the dicticm^ h aiAangied, it will be cleared 
by a paraphrase or mterprekatioou When the senee 
is l»x>ken by the sixppression of part oi the sentiment 
in ple&santry or passion, tl^ connexion will be sup« 
plied. When any forgotten, custom is hinted, cxre 
will be taken to retrieve and explain it. The mean* 
ing assigned to doiditfiil wovds wiU be suf^^iorted by 
the aathoritiea of etiuec writers, or by parallel passages 
of Shakespeare himelf. 

The obserratioQ of fanhs andbeantiiGs is one of the 
didties of an «anotetor, wfaidi: some of Shakeipeave's 
editors ha^e at^mpted^ and some haTe neglected. 
For this part of his task^ and for this only, was Mr. 
Pope eminently and indisputably iqnaii&d; nor hn 
Dr. Warburton feUOTfed hkn with less diligence m 
less success. But I have neycr ofaservad tibat mankind 
wiMSf much delighted er ijanprored by their asterisks, 
€ffmm»$9 or double eeTwwwir ; nf wUeh the only efhcA 
is, that they preclude the pl^sore of judging for onr- 
aelves^ tjeach the young and ignorant to decide with- ' 
out principles ; defeat curiosity and dtscemment, by 
leaving them less to disoorer ; and at kst diew the 
opini^^ of the mtic, without the reasons on which it 
was founded, and without affording any lig^ by 
which it may be examined. 

The editor, though he may less delight his own ra* 
nity, will probably ^pkmm hk reader more, by sup* 
posing him equally able with himself to judge of bean*> 
ties and faults, which require no previous acquisition 
of remote knowledge. A description of the obvious 
scenes of nature, a representation of general life, a 
sentiment of reflection or experience, a deduction of 
eonclusive arguments, a forcible eruption of eflferves- 
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cent passion, are to be considered as prc^rtionate to 
common apprehension, unassisted by critical officious* 
ness ; since, to convince them, nothing more is requi- 
site than acquaintance with the general state of the 
world, and those faculties which he must always 
bring with him who would read Shakespeare. 

But when the beauty arises fmn some adaptation of 
the sentiment to customs worn out of use, to opinions 
not universally prevalent, or to any accidentalor mi- 
nute particularity, which cannot be supplied by com- 
mon understanding, or common observation, it is the 
duty of a commentator to lend his assistance. 

The notice of beauties and faults thus limited, will 
make no distinct part of the design, being reducible 
to the explanation of obscure passages. 

The editor does not however intend to preclude 
himself from the compffMA nf Shakespeare's senti- 
ments or expression with thoie of ancient or modem 
authors, or from the display of any beauty not obvious 
' to the students of poetry ; for as he hopes to leave his 
author better understood, he wishes likewise to pro- 
cure him more rational approbation. 

The former editors have affected to slight their pre- 
decessors : but in this edition all that is valuable will 
be adopted from every commentator, that posterity 
may consider it as including all the rest, and exhibit- 
ing whatever is hitherto known of the great father of 
the English drama. 



PREFACE 



SHAKESPEARE. 



Published in the Year 1768. 



X HAT praises are without reason lavished on the 
dead^ and that the honours due only to excellence are 
paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always 
continued by those, who, being able to add nothing 
to truth, hope for eminence from the heresies of para* 
dox ; or those, who, being forced by disappointment 
upon consolatory expedients, are willing to hope from 
posterity what the present age refuses, and flatter 
themselves that the regard, which is yet denied by 
envy, will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries 
that reverence it, not from reason, but from pre- 
judice. Some seem to admire indiscriminately 
whatever has been long preserved, without con- 
sidering that time has sometimes co-operated with 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to honour 
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past than present excellence; and the mind contem- 
plates genius through the shades of age, as the eye 
surveys the sun through artificial opacity. The great 
contentio^ of criticism is to find the faults of the 
modems, and the beauties of the ancients. While an 
author is yet living, we estimate his powers by his 
worst performance ; and when he is dead, we rate 
them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is 
not absolute and definite, but gradual and compara^ 
tive ; to works not raised upon principles demonstra- 
tive and scientific, but appealing wholly to obser- 
vation and experience, no other test can be applied 
than length of duration and continuance of esteem. 
What mankind have long possessed, they have often 
examined and compared ; and if they persist 4o value 
the possession, it is because . frequent comparisons 
have confirmed opinion in its favour. As among 
the works of nature, no man can prqperJy call a 
river deep, or a mountain liigh, without the know- 
ledge of many mountains, and many rivers; so, in 
the productions of geniu^ nothing can be styled 
excellent till it has been com^pared with other works 
of the same kind. Demonstration immediately dis- 
plays its power, and has nothing to hope or fear 
from the flux of years ; but works tentative and 
experimental must be estimated by their proportion 
to the general and collective ability of man, as it is 
discovered in a long succession of endeavours. Of 
the first building that was raised, it mjght be with 
certainty determined that it was round <or squavej 
but whether it was sfpacious or lofty must have be^a 
referred to time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers 
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timi at once <disGoyered to 4)e perfect ; but the pocflnm 
af Homer we yet know not to trem^scend the crnnmofi 
Units of htiman intelligence, hot by remarkiogf/ 
Hot iisttMm alfiter catkin, sufid century after cetrtury> 
has been able to do little more than tremqx^ Ms in^ 
cidente, tteW'-nmne his dmmctefrs, and paraphrase his 
flinltiments. . 

51he reverence dne to writings that have long sub- 
sisted, arises tiherefdre not from any credulous <K>nfi^ 
d^ice m the superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy 
)ien3nasi<^n of the'degeneracy of mankind, but is the 
consequence of acknowledged and indubitable posi- 
tions, tftiat what has been longest known has been 
.most considered, and what is most considered is best 
understood. 

The po^, ^f whose woAs I have undertaken the 
revision, may >now begin to assume the dignity of an 
ancient, and claim the privilege of established fame 
ani ^escri^Ve veneration. He has long outlived 
his eeuttdry, the term commonly &Ked as the teet of 
literary merit. Whatever advantages he might once 
derive frc^ personal allusions, local customs, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years been lost j 
and every topic of merriment, or motive of sorrow, 
Whicfh the modes of artificial life afforded him, now 
only obscure the scenes which they once illuminated.^ 
The effects of favour and competition are at an end j 
the tradition of Ms friendships and his enmities has 
periidied ; his works support no opinion with argu*- 
Ihetits, not supply any faction with invective; thegt 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify malignity j 
but art* read without any other reason than the^de^ 
m% <^ ^tMnire, %vd «re therefbte prdsed m^ «8 
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pleasure is ol^ined ; yet^ thus unassisted by interest 
or passion^ they iiaye past through variations of taste 
and changes of nianners, and, as they devolved from 
one generation to another, have received new honours 
at every transmission. 

But because human judgment, though it be gra-> 
dually gaining upon certainty, never becomes infal^ 
liWe J and approbation, though long <M>ntinued, may 
yet be only the approbation of prejudice or fashion; 
it is proper to inquire, by what peculiarities of excel- 
lence Shakespeare has gained and kept the favour of 
his countrymen. 

Nothing can please many, and please long, but just 
representations of general nature. Particular man-^ 
ners can be known to few, and therefore few only can 
judge how nearly they are copied. TJie irregular 
combinations of fanciful invention may delight awhile, 
by that novelty of which the common satiety of life 
sends us all in quest ; but the pleasures of sudden 
wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind can only 
repose on the stability of trij^h. , 

Shakespeare is, above all writers, at least above all 
modem writers, the poet of nature ; the poet that 
holds up to his readers a faith^l mirror of Buumers 
and of life. His characters are not modified by the 
customs of particular places, unpractised by the res^ 
of the world ; by the peculiarities of studies or pro- 
fessions, which can operate but upon small numbers j 
or by the accidents of transient fashions or temporary 
opinions : they are the genuine progeny of commcm 
hijinanity, such as the world will always supply, and 
observation will always find. His persons act and 
speak by the influence of those ^general passiote mA 

1 
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jMinciples by whidi all minds are agitated, and the 
whole system of life is continued in motion. In the 
writings of other poets, a character is too often an 
individual : in those of Shakespeare it is conmionly a 
species.*^ 

It is from this^wide extension of dc^gn that so 
much instruction is derired. It is this which fills 
the plays of Shakespeare with practical axioms and 
domestic wisdom. It was said of Euripides, that 
every verse was a precept; and it may be said of 
Shakespeare, that from his works may be collected a 
system of civil and oeconomical prudence. Yet his 
real power is not shewn in the splendor of particular 
passages, but by the progress of his fable, and the 
tenor of his dialogue : and he that tries to reconmiend 
him by select quotations, will succeed like the pedant 
in Hierodes, who, when he offered his house to sale- 
carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen* 

It will not easily be imagined how much Shake- 
speare excels in accommodating his sentiments to 
real life, but by comparing him with other authors. 
It was observed of the ancient schools of declamation, 
that the mwe diligently they were frequented, the 
more was the student disqualified for the world, be- 
cause he found nothing there which he should ever 
meet in any other place. The same remark may be 
applied to every stage but that of Shakespeare. 
The theatre, when it is under any other direction, 
is peqpled by such characters as were never seen, 
conversing in a language which was never heard, 
upcm topics which will never arise in the commerce 
of mankind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often so evidently determined by the incid^it which 
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produces it, and is pursued with so mudi ease and 
simplicity, that it seems scarcely to claim the merit 
of fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent se^ 
lection out of c<»nmon conversation, and conmioii 
occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, 
by whcise power all good and evil is distributed, and 
every action quickened or retarded. To bring a 
lover, a lady, and a rival into the fable ; to entangle 
them in contradictory obligations, perplex them 
with oppositions of interest, and harass them with 
violence of desires inconsistent with each other ; to^ 
make them nieet in rapture, and part in agony ; tOr 
fill their mouths with hyperbolical Joy and outrage- 
ous sorrow ; to distress them as nothing human ever 
Vra« distressed; to deliver them as nothing human 
ever was delivered ; is the business of a modem 
dramatist. For this, probability is violated, life is 
misrepresented, and language is depraved. But 
love is only one of many passions ; and as it has no 
great influence upon the sum of life, it has little ope^- 
ration in the dramas of a poet, who caught his 
ideas from the living world, and exhibited only what 
he saw before him. He knew that any other passion, 
as it was' regular or exorbitant, was a cause of hap- 
{>iness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not easily 
diiB^iminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet 
ever kept his personages more distinct from each 
other. I will not say with Pope, that every speech 
may be ajssigned to the proper speaker, because 
many speeches there are which have nothing charac- 
teristiciil; but, perhaps, though some may be 
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equally adapted to every person, it will be diflBicult 
to find that any can be properly transferred from the 
present possessor to another claimant. The choice is 
rightf when there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatistn can only gain attention by hy- 
perbolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and 
une:^ampled excellence or depravity, as the writers 
of barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a 
giant and a dwarf; and he that should form his ex*- 
pectations of human affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. Shakespeare 
has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by men, 
who act and speak as the reader thinks^that he should 
himself have spk>ken or acted on the same occasion : 
even where the agency is supernatural, the dia- 
h^nue is level with life. Other writers disguise the 
most natural passions and most frequent incidents j 
90 that he who contemplates them in the book will 
not know them in the world : Shakespeare approxi- 
^ji^tes the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; 
the event which he represents will not happen, but,A 
if it were possible, its effects would probably be such/ 
as he has assigned; and it may be said, that he has 
ndt only shewn human nature as it acts in real exi-/ 
gencies, but as it woiild be found in trials, to which 
it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that 
his drama is the mirror of life ; that he who has 
mazed his imagination, in following the {dtantoms 
which other writers' raise tip before him, may here 
be cured of his delirious ecstaeies, by reading human 
sentiments in human language, by scenes from 
which a hermit may estimate the transactions of the 

g2 
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world, and a confessor predict the progress of the 
passions. 

His adherence to general nature has exposed him 
to the censure of critics, who form their judgments 
upon narrower principles. Dennis and Rymer think 
his Romans not sufficiently Roman; and Voltaire 
censures his kings as not completely royal. Dennis 
is offended, that Menenius, a senator of Rome, should 
play the buffoon ; and Voltaire peiiiaps thinks decency 
violated when the Danish usurper is represented 
^. ' ^ as a drunkard. But Shakespeare always makes jia- 
\^T ture predominate over accident ; and, if he preserves 
!.^ ^^ the essential character, is not very careful of dis- 
tinctions superinduced and adventitious. His story 
requires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on 
/men. He knew that Rome, like every other city, 
had men of all dispositions ; and wanting a buffoon, 
he* went into the senate-house for that which the 
senate-house would certainly have afforded him. He 
was inclined to shew an usurper and a murderer not 
only odious, but despicable ^^he^herifore added 
drunkenness to his other qualities, knowing that 
kingps love wine like other men, and that wine exertit 
its nattiral power upon kings. These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds; a poet overlooks the casual 
distinction of country and condition, as a painter, sa- 
tisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

The censure which he has incurred by mixing co- 
mic and tragic scenes, as it extends to all his works, 
deserves more consideration. Let the fact be first 
stated, and then examined. 

Shakespeare's plays are not in the rigorous and cri* 
tical sense either tragedies or comedies, but compo- 
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sitions of a distinct kind ; exhibiting the real state of 
sublunary nature, which partakes of good and eviT, 
joy and sorrow, mingled with endless variety of pro 
portion and innumerable modes of combination; and 
expressing the course of the world, in which the loss 
of one is the gain of another ; in which, at the same 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend j in which the malig^nity 
of one is sometimes defeated by the frolic of an- 
other; and many mischiefs and many benefits are done 
and hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 
casualties the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which custom had prescribed, selected some the 
crimes of men, and some their absurdities; some 
the momentous vicissitudes of life, and some the 
lighter occurrences; some the terrors of distre^, 
and some the gaieties of prosperity. Thus rose the 
two modes of imitation, known by the name of 
tragedy and comedy ^ compositions intended to pro- 
mote different ends by contrary means, and consi- 
dered as so little allied, that I do not recollect among 
the Greeks or Romans a single writer who at- 
tempted both. 

I^hakespeare has united th^^ppwers of exciting 
laughter -and sorrow not jonly in one mind# but^ in 
one composition. . Almost all his plays are divided 
between serious and ludicrous characters, and, in the 
successive evolutions of the design, sometimes pro- 
duce seriousness and sorrow, and sometimes levity 
and laughter. 

That this is a practice contrary to the rules of 
criticism will be readily allowed ; but there is always 
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Hn appeal open from criticism to nature. The end 
of writing* is^o^ir^rn^^j^Jhejen^^ 
stnicT by pleasing. That the mingled drama may 
conveylilT'^l]^^ of tragedy or comedy can- 

not be denied) because it includes both in its alterna- 
tions of exhibition, and approaches nea rer t han 
either to the appearance of life, by shewing how 

J great machinations and slender designs may promote 
or obviate one another, and the high and the low co- 
operate in the general system by unavoidable conca- 
tenation. 

It is objected, that by this change of scenes the 
passions are interrupted in their progression, and 
that the principal event, being not advanced by a 
due gradation of preparatory incidents, wants at last 
the power to move, which constitutes the perfection 
of dramatic poetry. This reasoning is so specious, 
that it is received as true even by those wlio in daily 
experience feel it to be false. The interchanges of 
mingled scenes ^seldom fail to produce the intended 
vicissitudes of passion . Ficticm cannot move so much, 
but that the attention may be easily transferred ; and 
though it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy 
be sometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet 
let it be considered likewise, that melancholy is often 
not pleading, and that the disturbance of one man 
may be the relief of another ; that different auditcnrs 
have different habitudes ; and that, upon the whole, 

J all plea&nre consists in variety. 

The players, who in their edition divided our au- 
thor's works into comedies, histories, and tragedies, 
seem not to have distinguished the three kinds by 
Mkj very exMt Or de&iite ideas. 
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An action i?rhich ended haj^ily to the principal 
persons, however serious or distressful through its 
intermediate incidents, in their opinion constituted a 
comedy. This idea of a comedy continued long 
^miongst us; and plays were written, which, by 
changing the catastrophe, were tragedies to-day, and 
comedias to-morrow. 

Tragedy was not in those times a poem of more 
general dignity or elevation than comedy ; it required 
<mly a calamitous conclusion, with which the conunon 
criticism of that age was satisfied, whatever lighter 
pleasure it afforded in its progress. 

History wa« a series of acti(ms, with n6 other than 
chronological succession, independent on each other^ 
and without any tendency to introduce or regulate 
the conclusion. It is not always very nicely distin- 
guished from tragedy. There is not much nearer 
approach to unity of action in the tragedy of Antony 
<ind Cleopatra, than in the history of Richard this 
Second. But a history might be continued through 
many plays ; as it had no phui, it had no limits. 

Through all these denominations of the drama, 
Shakespeare's mode of composition is the same ; an 
interchange of serious^ojess and merriment, by which 
the mind is softened at one time, and exhilarated at 
another. But whatever be his purpose, whether to 
gladden or depress, or to conduct the story, without 
v^emence or emotion, through tracts of easy and 
familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his pur- 
pose; as he commands us^ we laugh or mourn, or 
sit silent* with quiet expectation, in traoquiUity 
withoiM; indifference* 
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When Shakespeare's plan is understood^ most of 
the criticisms of R3rmer and Voltaire vanish away. 
The play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, 
by two sentinels ; lago bellows at Brabantio's window, 
without injury to the scheme of the play, though in 
terms which a modem audience would not easily en- 
dure ; the character of Polonius is seasonable and use- 
Ail ; and the grave-diggers themselves may be heard 
with applause. 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the 
world open before him ; the rules of the ancients 
were yet known to few ; the public judgment was 
unformed; he had no example of such fame as might 
force him upon imitation, nor critics of such au- 
thority as might restrain his extravagance: he there- 
fore indulged [his natural disposition ; and his dispo-* 
sition, as Rymer has remarked, led him to comedy. 
In tragedy he often writes, with great appearance of^ 
toil and study, what is vrritten at last with little fe- 
licity; but, in his comic scenes, he seems to pro- 
*duce, without labour, what no labour can improve. 
In tragedy he is always struggling after some occasion 
to be comic J but in comedy he seems to repose, or 
to luxuria]^^ as in a mode of thinking, congenial to his 
nature. In his tragic scenes there is always some- 
thing wanting, but his comedy often surpasses expec*^ 
tation or desire. His comedy pleases by the thoughts 
and the language, and his tragedy for the greater part 
by incident and action. His tragedy seems to be 
skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

The force of his comic scenes has suffered little 
diminution from the changes made by a century and 
a half, in manners w in words. As his perscmages 
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act xjcpon principles arising from genuine passion, 
very little modified by particular forms, their plea- 
mres and vexations are communicable to all times 
and to all places; they are natural, and therefore 
durable: the adventitious peculiarities of perscn^l 
habits are only superficial dyes, bright and (deasing 
for a little while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, 
without any remains of former lustre ; but the dis- 
criminations of true passion are the colours of na- 
ture: they pervade the whole mass, and can only 
perish with the body that exhibits them. The ac- 
cidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are 
dissolved by the chance which combined them ; but 
the uniform simplicity of primitive qualities neither 
admits increase, nor suffers decay. The sand heaped 
by one flood is scattered by another, but the rock 
always continues in its place. The stream of time, 
which is continually washing the dissoluble fabrics 
of other poets, passes without injury by the adamant 
of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every na- 
tion, a style which never becomes obsolete, a certain 
mode of phraseology so consonant and congenial to 
the analogy and principles of its respective language,:, 
as to remain settled and unaltered ; this style is pro- 
bably to be sought in the common intercourse of life, 
among those who speak only to be understood, with- 
out ambition of elegance. The polite are always 
eatc^ing modish innovations, and the learned depart 
from established forms of speech, in hope of finding 
or making better; those who wish for distinction 
forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right ; but 
there is a conversation above grossness, and below 
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refinement, wh ere pro priety resides, and where this 
poet seenas to have gathered his comic dialogiie. 
He is therefore more agreeable to the ears of 1Ehc 
present age than any other author equally remote, 
and among his other excellencies deserves to be 
studied as one of the original masters of our lan-/^ 
guage. 

These observations are to be considered not as un* 
cxceptionably constant, but as containing general 
and predominant truth. Shakespeare's familiar dia- 
logue is aflirmed to be smooth and clear, yet not 
wholly without ruggedness or difficulty ; as a coun- 
try may be eminently fruitful, though it has spots 
tmfit for cultivation ; his characters are praised as 
natural, though their sentiments are sometimes forced, 
and their actions improbable ; a£i the earth upon the 
whole is spherical, though its surface is varied with 
protuberances and cavities. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, 
and faults sufficient to obscure and ^overwhelm any 
other merit. I shall shew them in the proportion in 
which they appear to me, without envious malignity 
or superstitious veneration. No question can be more 
innocently discussed than a dead poet's pretensions to 
renown J and little regard is due to that bigotry 
which sets candour higher than truth. 

His first d efejpt is that to which may be imputed 
most of tibe evuin books or in men» He sacrifices 
virtue to convenience, and is so much mwe care fal 
to pjeas^ Ithiua tjoTnstrSct, that he seems to write 
wijyb^t any, moral purpose. From his writiii^ in-* 
deed a system of social duty may be seleet^,'{for be 
tii»t thinks reasonoMy mufi^ thibk mwrnUy; but his 
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precepts and axioms drop casually from him; he 
makes no just distribution of good or evil, nor is al- 
ways careful to shew in the virtuous a disapprobation 
of the .wicked; he carries his persons indifferently 
through right and wrong, andfat the close dismisses 
them without further care, and leaves their examples 
to operate by chance. This fault the barbarity of 
his age cannot extenuate ; for it is always a jyriter's 
] duty to make the world, better, and justice is a virtue 
^ independent on time or place. 

The plots are often.so loosely formed, that a very 
slight consideration may improve them, and so care- 
lessly pursued, that he scans not always folly to com- 
prehend his own design. He omits opportunities of 
instructing or delighting, which the train of his story < 
seems to force upon him, anda|^rently rejects those 
exhibitions which would be more affecting^ for the 
sake of those which are more easy. 

It may be observed, that in many of his plays the 
latter part is evidently neglected. When he found 
himself near the end of his work, and in view of his 
. teward, he shortened the labour to match the profit. 
He therefore remits his efforts where he should most 
vigorously exert them, and his catastrophe is impro- 
bably produced or imperfectly represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or place, 
but gives to [ooe age or nation, without scrjiple, the 
customs, institutions, and opinions of another, at 
the expence not only of likelihood, but .of possibi- 
lity. These faults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
zeal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined in- 
terpolators. We need not wonder to find Hector 
quoting Aristotle, wl^n we see the loves of Theseus 
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and Hippolyta combined with the gothic mytho- 
logy of fairies, Shakespeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the same age 
Sidney, who wanted not the advantages of learnings 
has in his Arcadia, confounded the pastoral with 
the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 
security, with those of turbulence, violence, and ad- 
venture. 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very successful, 
when he engages his characters in reciprocations of 
smartness and contests of sarcasm ; their jests are 
commonly gross, and their pleasantry licentious; 
neither his gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli- 
cacy, nor are sufficiently distinguished from his 
clowns by any appearance of refined manners. 
Whether he represented the real conversation of his 
time is not easy to determine : the reig^n of Elizabeth 
is commonly supposed to have been a time of stateli- 
ness, formality, and reserve; yet perhaps the relaxa- 
tions of that severity were not very elegant. There 
must, however, have been always some modes of 
gaiety preferable to others, and a. writer ought to 
choose the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly to be 
worse, as his labour is more. The effusions of pas- 
sion, which exigence forces out, are for the most 
part striking and energetic; but whenever he solicits 
his invention, or strains his faculties, the offspring of 
his throes is tumour, meanness, tediousness, and ob- 
scurity. 

In narration he affects a disproportionate pomp of 
diction, and a wearisome train of circumlocution, 
and tells the incident imperfectly in ^many words. 
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which might have been more plainly delivered in few* 
Narration in dramatic poetry is naturally tedious, as 
it is unanimated and inactive, and obstructs the pro- 
gress of the action j it should therefore always bera* 
pid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. Shake- 
speare found it an incumbrance, and instead of light- 
ening it by brevity, endeavoured to reconmiend it by 
dignity and splendor. 

His declamations or set speeches are commonly 
cold and. weak, for his power was the power of na- 
ture ; when he endeavoured, like other tragic wri- 
ters, to catch opportunities of amplification, and in- 
stead of inquiring what the occasion demanded, to 
shew how much his stores of knowledge could sup- 
ply, he seldom escapes without the pity or resentment 
of his reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then entangled 
with an unwieldy sentiment, which he cannot well 
express, and will not reject ; he struggles with it a 
while, and, if it continues stubborn, comprises it in 
words such as occur, and leaves it to be disentangled 
and evolved by those who have more leisure to bestow 
upon it. 

Not that always where the language is intricate 
the thought is subtle, or the image always great 
where the line is bulky ; the equality of words to 
things isjvery often neglected, and trivial sentiments • 
and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by sonorous epithets and 
swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this g^reat poet have most rea- 
iMon to complain when he approaches nearest to his 
highest excellence, and seems fully resolved to sink 
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tlian in dejection, and mollify them with tender 
emotions by the fall of greatness, the danger of in- 
nocence, or the crosses of love. What he does best, 
he soon ceases to do. He is not soft and pathetic 
without soine idle conceit, or contemptible equivo- 
cation. He no sooner begins to move, than he 
counteracts himself; and terror and pity, as they are- 
rising in the mind> are checked and blasted by sud- 
den frigidity. 

A quibble is to Shakespeare, what luminous va- 
pours are to the traveller: he follows it at all adven^ 
tures; it is sure to lead him out of his way, and 
sure to engulf him in the mire. It has scnne malign 
nant power over his mind, and its fascinations are 
irresistible. Whatever be the dignity or profundity 
of his disquisition, whether he be enlarging know- 
ledge or exalting affection, whether he be amusing 
attention with incidents, or enchaining it in suspense, 
let but a quibble spring up before him, and he leaves 
his work unfinished. A quibble is the golden apple 
for which he will always turn aside from his career, 
or stoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor and 
barren as it is, gave him such delight, that he was 
content to purchase it, hy the sacrifice of reason, 
propriety, and truth. A quibble was to him the 
fatal Cleopatra for which he lost the wwld, and was 
content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange, that, in enumerating 
the defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned 
his neglect of the unities; his violation of those laws 
which have been instituted and establififhed by the 
joint authority of poets and critics. 
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For his other deviations from the art of writing, 
i resign him to critical justice, without making any 
other demand in his favour, than that which must 
be indulged to all human excellence : that his vir* 
tues be rated with his failings : but, from the cen- 
sure which this irregularity may bring upon him, I 
shall, with due reverence to that learning which I 
must oppose, adventure to try how I can defend 
him. 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor come- 
dies, are not subject to any of their laws ; nothing 
more is necessary to all the praise which they expect, 
than that the changes of action be so prepared as to 
be understood; that the incidents be various and 
affecting, and the characters consistent, natural, and 
distinct. No other unity is intended, and therefore 
none is to be sought. 

In his other works he has well enough preserved 
the unity of action. He has not, indeed, an in- 
trigue regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled > 
he does not endeavour to hide his design only to 
discover it, for this is seldom the order of real events, 
and Shakespeare is the poet of nature : but his plan 
has commonly, what Aristotle requires, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end ; one event is concatenated 
with another, and the conclusion follows by easy 
consequence. There are perhaps some incidents 
that might be spared, as in other poets there is mudi 
talk that only fills up time upon the stage j but the 
general system makes gradual advances, and the end 
of the play is the end of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has shewn no 
regard ; and perhaps a nearer view of th'<i principles 
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on which they stand will diminish their value^ and 
withdraw from them the veneration which, from the 
time of Corneille, they have very generally received, 
by discovering that they have given more trouble to 
the poet, than pleasure to the auditor. 

The necessity of observing the unities of time and 
place arises from the supposed necessity of making 
the drama credible. The critics hold it impossible^ 
that an action of months or years can be possibly be-/ 
lieved to pass in three hours ; or that the spectator 
can suppose himself to sit in the theatre, while am^ 
bassadors go and return between distant kings, while 
armies are levied and towns besieged, while an exile 
wanders and returns, or till he whom they saw court- 
ing his mistress, shall lament the untimely fall of his 
son. The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and 
fiction loses its force when it departs from the resem- 
blance of reality. 

From the narrow limitation of time necessarily 
arises the contraction of place. The spectator, who 
knows that he saw the first act at Alexandria, cannot 
suppose that he sees the next at Rome, at a distance 
to which not the dragons of Medea could, in so short 
a time, have transported him ; he knows with cer- 
tainty that he has not changed his place ; and he 
knows that place cannot change itself; that what 
was a house cannot become a plain ; that what was. 
Thebes can never be Persepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language wit^i which a 
critic exults over the misery of an irregular poet, 
and exults conimonly without riesistance or reply. 
It is time, therefore, to tell him by the authority of 
Shakespeare, that he assumes, as an unquestionable 
1 
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principle, a position, which, while his breath is form- 
ing it into words, his understanding pronounces to be 
felse. It is folse, that any representation is mistaken 
for reality j that any dramatic fable in its materiality 
was ever credible, or, for a single moment, was ever 
credited. 

The objection arising from the impossibility of 
passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the next at 
Rome, supposes, that when the play opens, the spee^ 
tator really imagines himself at Alexandria, and be* 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been a voyage 
to Egypt, and tlmt he lives in the days of Antony 
and €le<^tra. Surely he that imagines this may 
imagine more. He that can take the stage at one 
time fbr the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it in 
l»lf an hour for the promontory of Actiunu D^lu-* 
sion, if delusion' be admitted, has no certain limita^ 
tion; if the spectator can be once persuaded, that 
his old acquaintance are Alexander and Cfesar, that a 
room illuminated with candles is the plain of Phar* 
salia^ or the bank of Granicus, he is in a^ static of 
elevation above the reach of reaa^nj^jor jo|j^ 
fr<Mn~the heights of empyrean poetry, may despise the 
circumscriptions of terrestrial nature. There is no 
reason why a mind thus wandering in ecstacy should / 
count the clock, or why an hour should not be a cen- 
tury in that calenture of the brain that can make -^*: ^ '- " 
the stage a field. 

The truth^is, that the spectators are always in 
jtHeir senses, and know, from the first act to the last, i 
that the stage is only a stage, and that the players 
are only players. Th^ came to hear a certain 
number of lines recited with just gestore and degant 

VOL. II. H 
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modulation. The lines relate to some action, and 
an action must be in some place ; but the different 
actions that complete a story may be in places very 
remote from each other ; and where is the absurdity 
of allowing that space to represent first Athens, and 
then Sicily, which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modern theatre? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time may 
be extended ; the time required by the fable elapses 
for the most part between the acts ; for, of so much 
of the action as is represented, the real and poetical 
duration is the same. If, in the first act, prepara- 
tions for war against Mithridates are represented 
to be made in Rome, the event of the war may, 
without absurdity, be represented, in the catastrophe, 
as happening in Pontus ; we know that there is 
neither war, nor preparation for war ; we know that 
we are neither in Rome nor Pontus ; that neither 
Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The drama 
exhibits successive imitations of successive actions; 
and why may not the second imitation represent an 
action that happened years after the first, if it be so 
connected with it, that nothing but time can ,bf? sup- 
posed to intervene ? Time is, of all modes of exist- 
ence, most obsequious to the imagination j a lapse 
of years is as easily conceived as a passage of hours. 
In contemplation we easily contract the time of real 
actions, and therefore willingly permit it to be con- 
tracted when we only see their imitation. 

It will be asked, how the drama moves, if it is hot 
credited. It is credited with all the credit due to a 
drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as^just 
picture of a real original j as representing to the au- 
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ditor what he would himself feel, if he were to do or 
suffer what is there feigned to be suffered or to be 
done. The reflection that strikes the heart is not, 
that the evils before us are real evils, but that they . 
are evils to which we ourselves may be exposed. If 
there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, 
but that we fancy ourselves unhappy for a moment ; 

^but we rather lament thejjossibility than suppose the 
presence of misery, as a mother weeps over her babe, 
when she remembers that death may take it from her. 
The delight of tra ^edy^ procee ds from our conscious- 
ness of fiction ; ifwethoug-ht murders andjtreasoni^ 
real, they would please no mo re. 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not because 
they are mistaken for realities, but because they 
bring realities to mind. When the imagination is 

^recreated by a painted landscape, the trees are not 
supposed capable to give us shade, or the fountains 
coolness ; but we consider how we should be pleased 
with such fountains playing beside us, and such 
woods waving over us. We are agitated in reading 
the history of Henry the Fifth, yet no man takes his 
book for the field of Agincourt. A dramatic ex- 
hibition is a book recited with concomitants that in- 
crease or diminish its effect. Familiar comedy is often; 
more powerful on the theatre, than in the page ; imr 
perial tragedy is always less. The humour of Pe- 
' truchio may be heightened by grimace; but what 
voice or what gesture can hope to add dignity or force 
to the soliloquy of Cato ? 

A play read affects the mind like a play acted. 
It is therefore evident, that the action is not supi- 
posed to be real ; and it follows^ that between the 

h2 
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njoU a longer or shorter time may be allowed to pass, 
and that no more account of space or duration is^ to 
l)e taken' by the auditor of a drama, than by the 
raider of a narrative, befwe whom may pass in an 
hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions of an 
' empire. 

Whether Shakespeare knew the unities, and re- 
jected them by design, o? deviated fixrni them by 
ha{^y ignorance, it is, I think, impossible to de-r 
cide, and useless to inquire. We may reasonably 
su{^oee, that, when he rose to notice, he did not 
want the counsels and admonitions of scholars and 
critics, and that he at last deliberately persist^ed in 
a practice, which he might have begun by chance. 
fAa nothing is essential to the fable but unity of 
I action, and as the imities of time and place arise 
I evidently from false assumptions, a|id, by circum- 
t^, scribing the extent of the dram^, lessen its variety, I 
cannot think it much to be lamented, that they were 
not known by him, or not observed : nor, if such 
another poet could arise, should I very vehemently 
reproach him that his Ar^t act p^uased at Venice, and 
his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules merely 
positive become the comprehensive genius of Shake- 
speare, and such censures are suitable to the minute 
and slender criticism of Voltaire. 

N<m u»^ iideq permisffuU mU 
Iwgu^ summa dies^ ut rum^ si voce Metelli 
Serventur Uges^ malifU a Casare totli. 

/ 

J Yet when I speak thus slightlj^ of drama,tie rulei^ 
I cannot but recollect how much wit and learning 
may be |^!^uced against me; hefoi'e such authoritieft 
1 
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I am afraid to stand, not that I think the present 
question one of those that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but because it is to be suspected, that 
these precepts have not been so easily received, but 
for better reasons than 1 have yet been able to find. 
The result of my inquiries, in which it would be 
ludicrous to boast of impartiality, is, that thejaniti^^ 
of time and place are not ei^ieutijd tp a.ji^^ 
that though they may sometimes coje^^^ 
sure, they are always to be sacrificed to „th^; npbjejr 
ff€siv^G^€$ vaneiy an^^ ; and that a play 

written witlTTittie'^bserTation of critical rules, is to 
be contemplated as^an elaborate curiosity, as the 
product of superfluous and ostentatious art, by which 
is shewn, rather what is possible, than what is ne- 
cessary. 

He that, without diminution of any other excel- 
lence, shall preserve all the unities unbroken, de- 
serves the like applause with the architect^ who shall 
display all the orders of architecture in a citadel/ 
without any deduction from its' strength: but the 
principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; 
and the greatest gpraces^fja^lay are to copyjiatutg, 
and instruct TTfe. 

FerE^sTwhat I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately written, may recall the principles of the 
drama to a new examination. I sun almo^it frighted 
at my own temerity; and when I estimate the fame 
and strength of those that maintain the contrary 
opinion, aan ready to sink down in reverential silenee ; 
as iEneas withdrew from the defence of Troy, when he 
saw Nepiune shaking the wall, and Juno head]|i|p the 
besiegers^ 
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Those whom my arguments cannot persuade td 
give their approbation to the judgment of Shakespeare, 
will easily, if they consider the condition of his life, 
^ make some allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly estimated, 
must be compared with the state of the age in which 
I he lived, and with his own particular opportunities; 
and though to the reader a book be not worse or bet- 
ter for the circumstances of the author, yet as there 
is always a silent reference of human works to^ human 
. abilities, and as the inquiry, how far man may ex- 
tend his designs, or how high he may rate his native 
force, is of far greater dignity than in what rank we 
shall place any particular plerformance, curiosity is 
always busy to discover the instruments, as well as to 
survey the workmanship, to know how much is to be 
ascribed to original powers, and how much to casual 
and adventitious help. The palaces of Peru or Mexico 
were certainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houses of European monarchs ; yet 
who could forbear to view them with astonishment, 
who remembered that they were built without the 
use of iron ? - 

The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare, 
was yet struggling to emerge from barbarity. The 
philology of Italy had been transplanted hither in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth; and the learned lan- 
guages had been successfully cultivated by Lilly, 
Linacre, and More; by Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; 
and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aschiam. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the principal 
schools ; and those who united elegance with learn- 
ing, read, with great diligence, the Italian and 
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Spanish poets. But literature was yet confined to 
professed scholars, or to men and women of high rank. 
The public was gross and dark ; and to be able to 
read and write, was an accomplishment still valued 
for its rarity. 

Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. A 
people newly awakened to literary curiosity^ being 
yet unacquainted with the true state of things, knows 
not how to judge of that which is proposed as its 
resembl^ince. Whatever is remote from common 
appearances, is always welcome to vulgar, as to 
childish credulity; and of a country unenlightened ' 
by learning, the whole people is the vulgar. The % '. 
study of those who then aspired to plebeian learning ' ' ' 
was laid out upon adventures, giants, dragons, and . ,v 
enchantments. The Death of Arthur was the fa- .t,-^ 
vourite volume. \ . 

The mind, which has feasted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of 
truth. A play, whic*h imitated only the common 
occurrences of the world, would, upon the admirers 
of Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have made little 
impression ; he that wrote for such an audience was 
under the necessity of looking round for strange 
events and fabulous transactions; and that incredi- 
bility, by which maturer knowledge is offended, was 
the chief recommendation of writings, to xmskilful 
curiosity. 

Our author^s plots are generally l)orrowed from 
novels; and it is reasonable to suppose, that he | 
chose the most popular, such as were read by many, 
and related by more; for his audience could not \J 
have followed him through the intricacies of the 
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drama^ bad they not held the thread of the rtory in 
their hands. 

The stories, which we now find only in remoter 
authors, were in his time accessible and familiar* 
The fable of As you like itf which is supposed to be 
copied from Chaucer's Gamehfn^ was a little pamphlet 
,of those times; and old Mr. Gibber remembered the 
tale of Hamlet in plain English prose, which the cri- 
tics have now to seek in Saxo Grammaticus* 

His English histories he took from English chroni* 
des and English ballads; and as the ancient writers 
were made known to his countrymisa by yersions« 
they supplied him with new subjects; he dilated some 
c^ Plutarch's lives into plays, whoi they had been 
translated by North. 

His plots^ whether historical or febulous, are ali^s 
crowded with incidents, by which the attention of a 
irude people was more easily caught than by senti- 
Bient or argumentation ; and such is the power of the 
marvellous^ even over those who despise it, that every 
naaa finds his mind more strongly seized by the tra- 
gedies of Shakes^peare than of any other writer : others 
please us by particular speeches; but he always 
makes us anxious for the event, and has perhaps ex- 
c^led all but Homer in securing the first purpose of a 
writer, by exciting restless and unqu^chable curio- 
sity, and compelling him that reads his work ta read 
it through. 

The shaws and bustle with which his plays abound 
have th^ same original. As knowledge advances^ 
pleasure passes from the eye to the ear^ but returns^ 
as it declineSft from the ear to the eye. Those to 
wikom our authw'3 labouos were esiiibited bad more 
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skill in pomps or processions than in poetical Ian* 
gttage, and perhaps wanted some visible and dis- 
criminated events, as comments on the dialogue. He 
knew how be should most please ; and whether his 
practice is more agreeable to natore, or whether his 
example has prejudiced the nation, we still find that 
on oar sti^e some^nj^must^be d.c^e as well as said, 
and inactive declamation is very coldly heard, how* 
ever musical or elegant, passionate or sublime. 

Voltaire expresses fads wonder, that our author's 
extravagancies are endured by a naticm, which has 
seen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be answered^ 
that Addison spesJss the language of poets; and 
Shakespeare, of men. We find in Cato innumerable i 
beauties which enamour us of its autiior, but we see 
nothing that acquaints us with human s^itiments or 
human actions; We place it with the fairest and the 
noblest progeny which judgment ]m^)agates by con* 
junction with learning ; but Othello is the vigorous 
and vivacious offspring of observation impregnated 
by genius. Cato affords a s|dendid exhiUtion of ar-1 
tificial and fictitious mamiers, and delivers just and 
noble sentiments, in diction easy, elevated, and }mr4 
monious ; but its hopes and fears QQjmBpiunicate no vi4 
bration to the heart; the composition refers usonly to 
the writer ; we pronounce the name <^ Cato,, but we 
think on Addison. 

The work of a correct and regukur writer is a gar* 
dea accurately formed and diligently plairted^ varied 
with shades^ and scented with flowers; the compos 
sition of Shakespeare is a forest,, ini which oaksextend 
their branches, and pines tower in the aur^ inter- 
spersed sometimes with weeds and brambles^ and 
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sometimes giving* shelter to myrtles and to roses; 
filling the eye with awful pomp, and gratifying the 
mint^ wit ^ "F i '^^^^^^iYfrriitl Other poets display ca- 
binets of precious rarities, minutely finished, wrought 
into shape, and polished into brightness. Shakespeare 
opens ajoaine which contains gold and diamonds in 
unexhaustible plenty, though clouded by incrusta- 
tions, debased by impurities, and mingled with a mass 
of meaner minerals. 

It has been mtich disputed, whether Shakespeare 
owed his excellence to his own native force, or whe- 
ther he had the common helps of scholastic educa- 
tion, the precepts of critical science, and the examples 
of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, that Shake- 
speare wanted learning, that he had no regular edu- 
cation, nor much skill in the dead languages. Jon- 
son, his friend, affirms, that he had small Latin, and 
less Greek; who, besides that he had no imaginable 
temptation to falsehood, wrote at a time when the 
character and acquisitions of Shakespeare were known 
to multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to de- 
cide the controversy, unlesiS some testimony of equal 
force could be opposed. 

Some have imagined, that they have discovered 
deep learning in many imitations of old writers; but 
the examples which I have known urged were drawn 
from books translated in his time ; or were such easy 
coincidences of thought, as will happen to all who 
consider the same subjects; or such remarks on life 
or axioms of morality as float in conversation, and 
ai-e transmitted through tte world in proverbial sen- 
tiences,' 
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I have found it remarked, that, in this important 
sentence, " Go before, I'll follow," we read a translation 
of, " I prae, sequar." I have been told, that when 
Caliban, after a pleasing dream, says, / cry^d to sleep 
ajgain, the author imitates Anacreon, who had, 
. like every other man, the same wish on the same 
occasion. 

There are a few passages which may pass for imi- 
tations, but so few, that the exception only confirms 
the rule ; he obtained them from accidental quota- 
tions, or by oral communication, and as he used 
what he had, would have used more if he had ob- 
tained it. 

The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken from 
the Meruechmi of Plautus ; from the only play of 
Plautus which was then in English. What can be 
more probable, than that he who copied that would 
have copied more ; but that those which were not 
translated were inaccessible ? 

Whether he knew the modern languages is un- 
certain. That his plays have some French scenes 
proves but little ; he might easily procure them to be 
written, and probably, even though he had known 
the language in the common degree, he could not 
have written it without assistance. In the story of 
Romeo and Juliet he is observed to have followed the 
English translation, where it deviates from the Ita- 
lian: but this on the other part proves nothing 
against his knowledge of the original. He was to 
copy, not what he knew himself, but what was 
known to his audience. 

It is most likely that he had learned Latin suflSi- 
ciently to make him acquainted with construction, 
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but that he never advanced to an easy perusal of the 
Roman authors. Concerning his^ skill in modern 
languages^ I can find no sufficient ground of deter- 
mination ; but as no imitations of French or Italian 
authors have been discovered^ though the Italian 
poetry ws& then high in esteem, I am inclined to 
believe, that he read little more than English, and 
chose for his fables <^ly such tales as he found trans- 
lated. 

That much knowledge is scattered over his works 
is very justly observed by Pope j but it is often such 
knowledge as Ixx^ did not supply. He that will 
understand Shakespeare, must not be content to study 
him in the ckset, he must lock for his meaning 
sometimes amcmg the c^rta of the field, $md some- 
times among the manufacturer of the shop. 

Th«e is, however, jM-oof enough that be wa» a 
very diligent reader, nor was our languaige then so 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally 
indulge his curiosity without excursion into foreign 
literature. Many of the Roman authors Were trans- 
lated, and some of the Greek ; the Reformation had 
filled the kingdom with theological learnings most 
of the topics of human disquisition had found English 
writers} and poetry had been cultivated, not only 
with diligence, but success. This was a stock of 
knowledge sufficient for a mind so capable of appro- 
priating and improving it. 

- But the greater part of bis excellence was the pro- 
^ duct of his own genius. He found the English stag^ 
in a state of the utmost rudeness; no essays ei^er 
in tragedy or comedy had a|^pMred, from which it 
could be discovered to what degree of delight either 
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one or other might be carried. Neither character nor 
dialogue were yet understood. Shakespeare may be 
truly laid to have introduced them both amongst us, 
and in some ofJhiiJbi^i^„ scenes to have car^ried them 
both to the utmost iiei^t. 

By what gradations of improvement he proceeded, 
is not easily known ; for the chronology of his works 
is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opinion, that " perhaps 
we are not to look for his beginning, like those of other 
writers, in his least perfeci works ; art had so little, 
and nature so large a sha^e in what he did, that for 
aught I know," says he, ** the performances of his youth, 
as they were the most vigorous, were the best." But 
the power of nature is only the power of using to any 
certain purpose the materials which diligence pro- 
cures or opportunity 4supp1ies. Nature gives no 
man knowledge, and, when images are collected 
by study and experience, can only aissist in combin- 
ing or applying them. Shakespeare, however fa- 
voured by nature, could impart only what he had 
l^,rned; and as he must increase his ideas, like 
other mortals, by gradual acquisition, he, like 
them, grew wiser as he grew older, could display \ 
life better as he knew it more, and instruct with 
more efficacy, as he was himself more amply in- \ 
structed. 

- There is a vigilance of observation* and accuracy 
of distinction which books and precepts cannot con- 
fer ; from this almost all original and native excel- 
lence proceeds. Shakespeare must have looked upon 
mankind with perspicacity, in tlie highest degree 
curious and attentive. Other writers borrow their 
characters from preceding writers, and diversify them 
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only by the accidental appendages of present man- 
ners ; the dress is a little varied, but the body is the 
same. Our author had both matter and form to 
provide ; for, except the characters of Chaucer, to 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there were 
no writers in English, and perhaps not many in other 
modem languages, which sheWed life in its native 
colours. 

The contest about the original benevolence or 
malignity of man had not yet conunenced. Specu- 
lation had not yet" attempted to analyze the mind, 
to trace the passions to their sources, to unfold the 
seminal principles of vice and virtue, or sound the 
depths of the heart for the motives of action. All 
those inquiries, which from that time that human 
nature became the fashionable study, have been 
made sometimes with nice discernment, but often 
with idle subtilty, were yet unattempted. The tales 
with which the infancy of learning was satisfied, ex- 
hibited only the superficial appearances of action, 
related the events, but omitted the causes, and were 
formed for such as delighted in wonders rather than 
in truth. Mankind was not then to be studied in 
the closet; he that would know the woVld, was 
under the necessity of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling as he could in its business and amuse- 
ments. 

Boyle congratulated himself upon his high birth, 
because it favoured his curiosity, by facilitating his 
access. Shakespeare had no such advantage ; he 
came to London a needy adventurer, and lived for a 
time by very mean employments. Many works of 
genius and learning have been performed in states 

2 
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of life that appear very little favourable to thought 
or to inquiry; so many, that he who considers them 
is inclined to think that he sees enterprise and per- 
severance predominating over all external agency^ 
and bidding help and hindrance vanish before them. 
The genius of Shakespeare was not to be depressed 
by the weight of poverty, nor limited by the nar- 
row conversation to which men in want are inevitably 
condemned; the incumbrances of his fortune were 
shaken from his mind, as dew drops from a lion's 
mane. 

Though he had so many difficulties to encounter, 
and so little assistance to surmount them, he has 
been able to obtain an exact knowledge of many 
modes of life, and many casts of native dispositions ; 
to vary them with great multiplicity; to mark them 
by nice distinctions ; and to shew them in full view 
by proper combinations. In this part of his per- 
formances he had none to imitate, but has been 
himself imitated by all succeeding writers ; and it 
may be doubted, whether from all his successors more 
maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of 
practical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has 
given to his dountry. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of 
men; he was an exact surveyor of the inanimate 
world; his descriptions have always some peculia- 
rities, gathered by contemplating things as they 
really exist. It may be observed that the oldest 
poets of mapy nations preserve their reputation, and 
that the following generations of wit, after a short 
celebrity, sink into oblivion. The first, whoever 
they be, must take their sentiments and descriptions 
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immediately from knowledge j ^ the resemblance w 
therefore just, their descriptions are verified by every 
eye, and their sentimentj acknowledged by every 
Weast. Those whom their feme invites to the same 
studies, copy partly them, and partly nature, till 
the books of one age gain such authority, bs to 
stand in the place of nature to another, and imita-* 
tion, always deviating a little, becomes at last ca- 
pricious and casual. Shakespeare, whether life or 
nature be his subject, shows plainly that he has 
seen with his own eyes; he gives the image which 
he receives, not weakened or distorted by the inter- 
vention of any other mind; the ignorant feel his re- 
presentations to be just, and the learned see that they 
are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be easy to find any author^ 
except Homer, who invented so much as Shakespeare, 
who so much advanced the studies which he culti- 
vated, or effused so much novelty upon his age or 
country. The form, the characters, the language, 
and the shows of the English drama are his. *^ He 
seemsj" says Dennis, " to have been the very original 
of our English tragical harmony, that is, the harmony 
of blank verse, diversified often by dissyllable and 
trisyllable terminations. For the diversity distin- 
guishes it from heroic harmony, and by bringing it 
nearer to common use makes it more proper to gain 
attention, and more fit for action and dialogue. Such 
verse we make when we are writing prose; we make 
such verse in common ^conversation.'* 

I know not whether this praise is rigorously just. 
The dissyllable termination, which the critic right- 
ly a|^n^iates' to the drama, is to be found, 
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though, I think, not in Gorbodiic, which is confes.S'* 
edly before our author; yet in Hieronymo*, of which 
the date is not certain, but which there is reason to 
believe at least as old as his earliest plays^ This 
however is certain, that he is the first who taught 
either tragedy or comedy to plea^se, there being no 
theatrical piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and collectors 
of books, which are sought because they are scarce, 
and would not have been scarce, had they been much 
esteemed. 

To him we must ascribe the praise, unless Spenser 
may divide it with him, of having first discovered to 
how much smoothness and harmony the English lan- 
guage could be softened. He has speeches, perhaps 
sometimes scenes, which have all the delicacy of 
Rowe, without his effeminacy. He endeavours in- 
deed commonly to strike by the force and vigt)ur of 
his dialogue, but he never executes his purpose better, 
than when he tries to sooth by softness. 

Yet it must be at last confessed, that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes something to us; that, 
if much of his praise is paid by perception and judg- 
ment, much is likewise given by custom and venera- 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in him what 
we should in another loath or despise. If we feu- 
dured without praising, respect for the father of our 
drama might excuse us; but I have seen, in the 
book of some modern critic, a collection of ano- 
malies, which shew that he has corrupted language 

* It appears, from the induction of Ben Jodbou's Bafiholomem 
FavTy to h%ve been acted before the year 1590. Stesvens. 
VOL. II. I 
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by every mode of depravation, but which his admirer 
1ms accumulated as a monument of honour. 

He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual excel- 
lence ; but perhaps not one play, which, if it were 
now exhilnted as the work of a contemporary writer, • 
^ would be heard to the conclusion. I am indeed far 
from thinking, that his works were wrought to his 
own ideas of perfection ; when they were such as 
would satisfy the audience, they satisfied the writer. 
It is seldom that authors, though more studious of 
fame than Shakespeare, rise much above the standard 
of their own age; to add a little to what is best will 
always be sufEcient for present praise, and those who 
find themselves exalted into feme, are willing to cre- 
dit their encomiasts, and to spare the labour of con- 
tending with themselves. 

It does not appear that Shakespeare thought his 
works worthy of posterity, that he levied any ideal 
tribute upon future times, or had any further pro- 
spect, than of present popularity and present p'ofit. 
When his plays had been acted, his hope was at an 
end; he solicited- no addition of honour from liie 
reader. He therefore made no scruple to repeat the 
same jests in many dialogues, or to entangle diff^ent 
plots by the same knot of perplexity; which may be 
at least forgiven him, by those who recollect, that of 
Congreve's four comedies, two are concluded by a 
marriage in a mask, by a deception, whidi perhaps 
4iever haj^ned^ and which, whether likely or not, 
he did not invent. 

So careless was this great poet of fo^sar^ fame, 
;that, though he retired to ease and ^enty^ while he 
was yet little decKned into the vale of y&XTSy before 

2 
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he could be disgusted with fatigue^ or disabled by 
infirmity^ he made no collection of his works, nor de» 
sired to rescue those that had been already published 
from the depravations that obscured them, or se<mre 
to the rest a better dertiny, by giving th^m to the 
world in their genuine state. 

Of the plays which bear the name of Shakespeare 
in the late editions, the greater part were not pub- 
lished till about seven years after his death ; and the 
few which appeared in his life are apparently thrust 
into the world without the care of the authcn*, and 
therefcM'e probably without his knowledge. 

Of all the publishers, dandestine or professed, 
the negligence and unskilfulness has by the late re« 
visers beai suflSlciently shewn. The' £aailts o€ all- are 
indeed nximerous and gross, and have not only cor- 
rupted many passages perhaps beyond recovery, but 
have brought others into suspicion, which are cmly 
obscured by obsolete phraseology, or by the writer's 
unfikilfulness and affectation* To alter is more eas^ 
tiban to explain, and teuierity is a more common 
quality than dilig^iee. Those who saw that they 
must employ conjecture to a certain degree, were 
willing to indulge it a little Airther. Had the au^- 
thor published his own works, we dboutd haixe sat 
quietly down to disentangle his intricacies, an4 
clear his obscurities; but now we te^ir what we can^ 
not loose, and eject what we happen n<rt to under*- 
stand* 

The faults are more than could hare happened 
without the coacurraiee of many causes. The style 
of Shakespeare was in itself amgrasramitical, per- 
plexed, and obscure ; his works were transcribed for 

I2 
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the players by those ^ho may be supposed to have 
seldom understood them; they were transmitted by 
copiers equally unskilful, who still multiplied er- 
rors ; they were perhaps sometimes mutilated by 
the actors, for the sake of shortening the speeches j 
and were at last printed without correction of the 
press. 

In this state they remained, not as Dr. Warburton 
supposes, because they were unregarded, but be- 
cause the editor's art was not yet applied to modern 
languages, and our ancestors were accustomed to so 
much negligence of English printers, that they could 
very patiently endure it. At last an edition was un- 
dertaken by Rowe ; not because a poet was to be 
published by a poet, for Rowe seems to have thought 
very little on correction or explanation; but that 
our author's works might appear like those of his 
fraternity, with the appendages of a life and recom- 
mendatory preface. Rowe has been clamorously 
blamed for not performing what he did not under- 
take ; and it is time that justice be d6ne him, by 
confessing, that though he seems to have had no 
thought of corruption beyond the printer's errors, 
yet he has made many emendations, if they were 
not made before, which his successors have received 
without acknowledgment, 'and which, if they had 
produced them, would have filled pages and pages 
with censures of the stupidity by which the faults 
were committed, with displays of the absurdities 
which they involved, with ostentatious exposition of 
the new reading, and self-congratulations on the hap- 
piness of discovering. 
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As of the other editors I have preserved the pre- 
faces, I have likewise borrowed the author's life from 
Rowe, though not written with much elegance or 
spirit ; it relates, however, what is now to be known, 
and therefore deserves to pass through all succeeding 
publications. 

The nation had been for many years eontent 
enough with Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. 
Pope made them acquainted with the true state of 
Shakespeare's text, shewed that it was extremely 
corrupt, and g^ave reason to hope that there were 
means of reforming it. He collated the old copies, 
which none had thought to examine before, and re- 
stored many lines to their integrity ; but, by a very 
compendious criticism, he rejected whatever he dis- 
liked, and thought more of amputation than of cure. 

I know not why he is commended by Dr. Warbur- 
ton for distinguishing the genuine from the spurious 
plays. In this choice he exerted no judgment of his 
own ; the plays which he received, were given by 
Hemings and Condel, the first editors; and those 
which he rejected, though, according to the licen- 
tiousness of the press in those times, they were printed 
during Shakespeare's life, with his name, had been 
omitted by his friends, and were never added to his 
works before the edition of 1664, from which they 
were copied by the later printers. 

This is a work which Pope seems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to suppress 
his contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He un- 
derstood but half his undertaking. The duty of a 
collator is indeed duU^ yet, like other tedious tasks, 
is very necessary; but an emendatory critic would 
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ill discharge his duty, without qualities very dif- 
ferent from dulness. In perusing a corrupted piece, 
h^ must have before him all possibilities of meaning, 
with all possibilities of expression. Such must be his 
cJOtiapreheiision of thought, and such his copiousness 
of language. Out of many readings possible, he must 
be able to sel^t that which best suits with the state, 
opinions, and modes of language prevailipg in every 
age, and with his author's particular cast of thought, 
and turn of expression. Such must be his knowledge, 
and such his taste. Conjectural criticism demands 
more than humanity possesses, and he that exercises 
it with most praise, has very frequent need of indul- 
gence. Let us now be told no more of the dull duty 
of an editor. 

Confidence is the common consequence of success. 
They whose excellence of any kind has been loudly 
celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powers 
are universal. Pope's edition fell below his own ex- 
pectations, and he was so much offended when he was 
found to have left any thing for others to do, that he 
passed the latter part of his life in a state of hostility 
with verbal criticism. 

I have retained ail his notes, that no fragment of 
so great a writer may be lost ; his preface, valuable 
alike for elegance of composition and justness of re- 
mark, and containing a general criticism on his author, 
so extensive that little can be added, and so exact that 
little can be disputed, every editor has an interest to 
su{^res8, but that every reader would demand its 
insertion. 

Pope was succeeded by Theobald, a man of nar- 
row conijH'ehension, and samll aequisiticms, with no 
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native and intrinsic 8plend(»r of genius, with little oi 
the artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it. He col- 
lated the ancient copies, and rectified many errcH^. 
A man so anxiously scrupulous might have been ex- 
pected to do more, but what little he did was com- 
nK)nly right. 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not to 
be trusted without examinati(m. He speaks some* 
times indefinitely of copies, when he has only <Hie. 
In his enumeration of editions^ he mentions the two 
first folios as of high, and the third folio as of mid- 
dle authority; but the truth is, that the first is equi«- 
valent to all others, and that the rest only deviate 
from it by the printer's negligence. Whoever has any 
of the folios has all, excepting those diversities which 
mere reiteration of editions will produce* I collated 
them all at the beginning, but afterwards used only 
the first. 

Of his notes I have generally retained those which 
he retained himself in his second edition, exoept 
when they were confuted by subsequent annotators, 
or were too minute to merit preservation. I have 
^0\ ;^ sometimes adopted his restoration of a comma, 
^ without inserting the panegyric in which he cele- 
. brated himself for his achievement. The exu- 
berant excrescence of his diction I have often lop- 
ped, his triumphant exultations over Pope and Rowe 
I have sometimes suppressed, and his contemptible 
ostentation I have frequently concealed ; but I have 
in some places shewn him, as he would have shewn 
himself, for the reader's diversioi^, that the inflated 
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emptiness of some notes may justify or excuse the 
contraction of the rest. 

Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithless, thus petulant and ostentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has escaped, 
and escaped alone, with reputation, from this under- 
taking. So willingly does the world support those 
who solicit favour, against those who command re- 
verence ; and so easily is he praised, whom no man 
can envy. 

Our author fell then into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opinion, 
eminently qualified by nature for such studies, tie 
had^ what is the first requisite to emendatory cri- 
ticism, that_ intyitioa by.^ intention 
is immediately discovjeredj? anid that dexterity of 
intellect which dispatchjes its work .by the easiest 
means. He had undoubtedly read much; his ac- 
quaintance with customs, opinions, and traditions, 
seems to have been large ; and he is often learned 
without shew. He seldom passes what he does not 
understand, without an attempt to find or to make 
a meaning, and sometimes hastily makes what a little 
more attention would have found. He is solicitous 
to reduce to grammar what He could not be sure that 
his author intended to be grammatical. Shakespeare 
regarded more the series of ideas, than of words ; 
and his language, not being designed for the reader's 
desk, was all that he desired it to be, if it conveyed 
his meaning to the audience. 

Hanmer's care of the metre has been too violently 
censured. He found the measure reformed in $o 
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many passages by the silent labours of some editors, 
with the silent acquiescence of the rest, that he 
thought himself allowed to extend a little further the^ 
licence, which had already been carried so far without 
reprehension ; and of his corrections in general, it 
must be confessed, that they are often just, and made 
commonly with the least possible violation of the 
text. 

Buty by inserting his emendations, whether in- 
vented or borrowed, into the page, without any no- 
tice of varying copies, he has appropriated the la- 
bour of his predecessors, and made his own edition 
of little authority. His confidence, indeed, both in 
himself and others was too great ; he supposes all to 
be right that was done by Pope and Theobald ; he seems 
not to suspect a,critic of fallibility ; and it was but 
reasonable that he should claim what he so liberally 
granted. 

As he never writes without careful inquiry and di- 
ligent consideration, I have received all his notes, and 
believe that every reader will wish for more. 

Of the last editor it is more difficult to speak. 
Respect is due to high place, tenderness to living re- 
putation, and veneration to genius and learning; but 
he caanot be justly offended at that liberty of which 
he has himself so frequently given an example, nor 
very solicitous what is thought of notes, which he 
ought never to have considered as part of his serious 
employments, and which, I suppose, since the ardour . 
of composition is remitted, he no longer numbers 
among his happy effusions* 

The original and predominant error of his com- 
mentary, is acquiescence in his first thoughts j that 
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precipitation which is produced by consciousaiess of 
quick discernment ; and that confidence which pre- 
sumes to do, by surveying the surface, what labour 
only can perform, by penetrating* the bottom. Hi« 
notes exhibit sometimes perverse interpretations, and 
sometimes improbable conjectures | he at one tima 
gives the author more profundity of meaning than the 
sentence admits, and at another discovers absurdities, 
where the sense is plain to every other reader. But 
his emendations are likewise often happy and just ; 
and his interpretation of obscure passages learned 
and sagacious. 

Of his notes, I have conamonly rejected those, 
against which the general voice of the public has 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme- 
diately condemns, and which, I suppose, the author 
himself would desire to be forgotten. Of the rest, 
to part I have given the highest approbation, by in- 
serting the offered reading in the text ; part I have left 
to the judgment of the reader, as doubtful, though 
ispecious ; and part I have censured without reserve, 
but I am sure without bitterness of malice, and, I 
hope, without wantonness of insult. 

It is no pleasure to me, in revising my volimies, 
to observe how much paper is wasted in confutation. 
Whoever considers the revolutions of learning, and 
tl^ various questions of- greater or less importance, 
upon which wit and rea^n have exercised their 
powers, must lament the unsuccessfalness of in- 
quiry, and the slow advances of truth, when he 
relSects that great part of the labour of every writer 
is only the destruction of those that went before bim. 
The first care of the builder of a new system, i« to 
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demolish the fabrics which are standing. The 
diief desire of hnn that comments an author, is icT 
shew how much other commentators have corruptecf ^ 
and obscured him.. The opinions prevalent in one 
age, as truths above the reach of controversy, are 
confuted and rejected in another, and rise again to 
reception in remoter times. Thus the human mind 
is kept in motion without progress. Thus some- 
times truth and error, "and sometimes contrarieties 
of error, take each other's place by reciprocal in- 
vasion. The tide of seeming knowledge, which is 
poured over one generation, retires and leaves ano- 
ther naked and barren ; the sudden meteors of in- 
telligence, which for a while appear to shoot their 
beams into the regions of obscurity, on a sudden with- 
draw their lustre, and leave mortals again to grope 
their way. 

These elevations and depressions of renown, and 
the contradictions to which all improvers of know- 
ledge must for ever be exposed, since they are not 
escaped by the highest and brightest of mankind, may 
surely be endured wtih patience by critics and anno- 
tators, who can rank themselves but as the satellites 
of their authors. How canst thou beg for life, says 
Homer's hero to his captive, when thou knowest that 
thou art now to suflTer only what must another day be 
suffered by Achilles ? 

Dr. Warburton had a name sufficient to confer 
celebrity on those who could exalt themselves into 
antagonists, and his notes hav.e raised a clamour too 
loud to be distinct. His chief assailants are the au- 
thors of the Canons of Criticism, and of the Revisal of 
Shakespeare's Text j of whom one ridicules his errors 
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with airy petulance, suitable enough to the levity of 
the controversy ; the other attacks them with gloomy 
malignity, as if he were dragging to justice an assassin 
or incendiary. The one stings like a fly, sucks a lit- 
tle blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns for more ; 
the other bites like a viper, and would be glad to leav'e 
inflammations and gangrene behind him. When I 
think on one, with his confederates, I remember the 
danger of Coriolanus, who was afraid that girls with 
spitSy and hoys with stones^ should slay him in puny 
battle ; when the other crosses my imagination, I re- 
member the prodigy in Macbeth : 

A fahtm towering in hU pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and kiWd. 

Let me however do them justice. One is a wit, 
and one a scholar*. They have both shewn acuteness 
sufficient in the discovery of faults, and have both ad- 
vanced some probable interpretations of obscure pas- 
sages ; but when they aspire to conjecture and emen- 
dation, it appears how falsely we all estimate our own 
abilities, and the little which they have been able to 
perform might have taught them more candour to the 
endeavours of others. 

Before Dr. Warburton's edition. Critical Observa- 
tions on Shakespeare had been published by Mr. Up- 

♦ It is extraordinary that this gentleman should attempt so volu- 
minous a work, as the Revisal of Shakespeare's Text, when he tells 
us in his preface, " he was not so fortunate as to be furnished with 
** either of the folio editions, much less any of the ancient quartos : 
" and e?en Sir Thomas Hanmer's performance was known to him* 
^' only by Dr. Warburton's representation." Farmer. 
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ton*, a man skilled in languages, and acquainted 
with books, but who seems to have had no great 
vigour of genius or nicety of taste. Many of his 
explanations are curious and useful, but he likewise, 
though he professed to oppose the licentious con- 
fidence of editors, and adhere to the old copies, is 
unable to restrain the rage of emendation, though 
his ardour is ill seconded by his skill. Every cold 
empiric, when his art is expanded by a successful 
experiment, swells into a theorist, and the laborious 
collator at some unlucky moment frolics in con- 
jecture. 

Critical, historical, and explanatory notes have been 
likewise published upon Shakespeare by Dr. Grey, 
whose diligent perusal of the old English writers has 
enabled him to make some useful observations. 
What he undertook he has well enough performed ; 
but as he neither attempts judicial or emendatory 
criticism, he employs rather his memory than his 
sagacity. It were to be wished that all would endea- 
vour to imitate his modesty, who have not been able 
to surpass his knowledge. 

I can say with great sincerity of all my prede- 
cessors, what I hope will hereafter be isa^id of J^ 
that not one ha^ left Shakespeare .without improve- 
ment / nor is there one to whom I have not bewi 
indebted fpr assistance .and ipfpis^mttion. Whatever 
"T have taken from them, it was my intention tp 
refer to •its original author, and it is certain, that 
what I have not giv^n to another, I believed when 
I wrote it to be my own. In some perhaps I hav^ 

* Republished by him in 1748, after Dr, Warburton's edition, 
witt alterations, &c. Stbevens. 
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been anticipated ; but if I am ever found to encroach 
upon the remarks of any other commentator, I am 
willing that the honour, be it more or less, should be 
transferred to the first claimant, for his right, and his 
alone, stands above dispute ; the second can prove 
his pretensicms only to himself, nor can himself always 
distinguish invention, with sufficient certainty, from 
recollection^ 

They have all been treated by me with candour^ 
which they have not been careful of observing to 
one another. It is not easy to discover from what 
cause the acrimony of a scholiast can naturally pro- 
ceed. The subjects to be discussed by him are of 
very small importance ; they involve neither pro* 
pcrty nor liberty ; nor favour the interest of sect or 
party. The various readings of coj^es, and difi^rent 
interpretations of a passage, seem to be questions 
that might exercise the wit, without engaging the 
passions. But whether it be, that small things make 
mean men proudf and vanity catches small occasions ; 
or that all contrariety of opinion, even in those that 
can defend it no longer, makes proud men angry ; 
there is often found in commentators a spontaneous 
strain of invective and contempt, more eager and 
venomous than is vented by the most fiirious contro- 
vertist in politics against those whcmi he is hired to 
defame. 

Perhaps the lightness of the matter may conduce 
to the vehemence of the agency ; when the truth to 
be investigated is so near to inexistence, as to escape 
attention, its bulk is to.be enlarged by rage iand 
exclamation i that to which all would be indifferent 
in its original state, may attract notice when the fate 
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of a name is appended to it. A c<mimentator has 
indeed great temptations to snpply by turbulence what ' 
he wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to a spa- 
Kr* '^ ^ow surface, to work that to foam which no art or dili- 
genee can exalt to spirit. 

The notes which I have borrowed or written are 
either lUustratiTe) by which difficulties are explained ; 
or judicial, by whidi fralts and beauties are re« 
marked; or emendatory, by whidi deprayations are 
corrected* 

The explanadons transcribed from others, if I 
do not subjoin any other . interpretation, I suppose 
commonly to be right, at least I intend by acqui- 
escence to confess, that I have nothing better to 
propose. 

After the labours of all the editors, I found n»ny 
passages which appeared to me likdy to obstruct the 
greater number of readers, and tlwmght it my duty 
to facilitate their passage. It is impossible for an 
expositor not to write too little for some, and too 
much for others. He can only judge what is ne- 
cessary by his own experience ; and how long soever 
he may deliberate, will at last explain many lines 
which the learned will think impossible to be 
mistaken, and omit many for which the ignorant 
will want his help. Tlwse are censures merely re- 
lative, and must be quietly endured. I have endea- 
voured to be neither superfluously copious, nor scru- 
pulously reserved, and hope that I have made my au- 
thor's meaning accessible to many, who before were 
frighted from perusing him, and contributed some- 
thing to the public, by diffusing innocent and ra- 
tional pleasure. 
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The complete explanation of an author not syste- 
matic and consequential, but desultory and va- 
grant, abounding in casual allusions and light hints, 
is not to be expected from any single scholiast. All 
personal reflections, when names are suppressed, must 
be in a few years irrecoverably obliterated ; and 
cui^oms, too minute to attract the notice of law, 
such as modes of dress, formalities of conversation, 
rules of visits, disposition of furniture, and practices 
of ceremony, which naturally find places in familiar 
dialogue, are so fugitive and unsubstantial, that they 
are not easily retained or recovered. * What can be 
known will be collected by chance, from the recesses 
of obscure and obsolete papers, perused commonly 
with some other view. Of this knowledge every 
man has some, and none has much ; but when an 
author has engaged the public attention^ those who 
-can add any thing to his illustration^ communicate 
their discoveries, and time produces what had eluded 
diligence.* 

To time I have been obliged to resign mtoy pas- 
sages, which, though I did not understand them,^ 
will perhaps hereafter be explained j having, I hope, 
illustrated some, which others have neglected or 
mistaken, sometimes by short remarks^ or marginal 
directions, such as every editor has added at his will, 
and often by conmaents more laborious than the 
matter will seem to deserve ; but that which is most 
difficult is not always most important, and to an 
editor nothing is a trifle by which his author is 
obscured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been 
very diligent to observe. Some plays have more. 
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and some fewer judicial observations,, not in pro- 
portion to their difference' of merit, but because I 
gave this part of my design to chance and to caprice. 
The reader, I believe, is seldom pleased to find his 
opinion anticipated j it is natural to delight more in 
.what we find or make, than in what we receive. 
Judgment, like other faculties, is improved by prac- 
tice, and its advancement is hindered by submission 
to dictatorial decisions, as the memory grows torpid 
by the use of a table-book. Some initiation is how- 
ever necessary ; of all skill, part is infused by pre- 
cept, and part ih obtained by habit; I have therefore 
shewn so much as may enable the candidate of criti- 
cism to discover the rest. 

To the end of most plays I have added short 
strictures, containing a general censure of faults, or 
praise of excellence ; in which I know not how much 
I have concurred with the current opinion ; but I 
have not, by any affectation of singnlarity, deviated 
from it. Nothing is minutely and particularly ex- 
amined, and therefore it is to be supposed, that in 
the plays which are condemned there is much to be 
praised, and in those which are praised much to be 
condemned. 

The part of criticism* in which the whole suc*- 
cession of editors has laboured with the greatest di- 
ligence, which has occasioned the most arrogant 
ostentation, and excited the keenest acrimony, is the 
e^iendation of corrupted passages, to which the 
public attention having been first drawn by the 
violence of the contention between Pope and Theo- 
bald^ has been continued by the persecution, which, 
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with a kind of conspiracy, has been since raised against 
all the publishers of Shakespeare* 

That many passages have passed in a iG^f e of de- 
pravation through all the editions, is indubitably 
certain; of these the restoration is only to be at- 
tempted by collation of C(^es, or sagacity of com- 
jecture. The collator's province is safe and eaay^ 
th# conjecturer's perilous and difficult. Y^ as the 
greater part of the i^ys are extant only in one copy, 
the peril must not be avoided, nor the difficulty 
reftised. 

Of the readings which this emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, some from the labours 
of every publisher I have advanced into the text; 
those are to be considered as in my opinion suffici- 
ently supported } some I have rejected without men- 
tion, as evidently erroneous ; some I have left in the 
notes without censRire or aj^robation, as resting in 
equipoise between objection and defence ; and some, 
which seemed specious but not right, I have inserted 
with a subsequent animadversion. 

Having classed the observations of others, I was 
at last to try what I could substitute for their mis- 
takes, and how I could supply their omissions. I col- 
lated such copies as I could procure, and wished for 
more, but have not found the collectors of these ra- 
rities very communicative. Of the editions which 
cliance or kindness put into my hands I have given an 
enumeration, that I may not be blamed for neglecting 
what I had not the power to do. 

By examining the old copies, I soon found that 
the later publishers^ with all tiieir boasts of diligence. 



miS^r^ many p^s^agan to staud u^a^^ori9sed> ftod 
cwtent^d themi^lves with Rowe'« regulatipn of tbjs 
t^xt, ^vm whore they know it tp be wbitrary, au4 
with n^ little cson^ider^tion might h«i,ve found it to bo 
wrong. Some of the^ altonttions we only tho ejeq^ 
tion of a word for o»o that ajqpiearod to him naora 
elegant or more intelligible. These corruptioii$ I 
have oftan silently rectifiod ; for the . history of 9ur 
langnai^, and the true forije of our word^i^ Q$m 
only be pretserred, by keeping the tt^t of mth^n 
free from adulteration. Others^ [tmd thoie vaiy fre** ' 
quenty gmoothed the cadence^ or regulated <^o mea^ 
sure : on these I have not exercised the same rigour; 
if only a wwd was transposed, or a partiele insert^ 
or <Hnitted, I have sometimes suflSsrod the line to 
9tand ; fw the inconstancy of the copies 9Uoh, a9 
that some liberties may be mAly permitted* But 
this practice I have not suffered to proceed &r, hav-i 
ing restored the primitive diction wherevf^ it OOUld 
for any reason be preferred. 

The emendations, which comparison of copies iup^ 
plied, I have inserted in the text : sometimes, where 
the improvement was slight, without notiee|9|id«oifte- 
times with an account of the r^isoni 6f the ^i^faang^. 

Conjecture, though it be H8ometim«s unavoidahl«» 
I have not wantonly nor licentiously indulged* It 
has been my settled principle, that the reading of thd 
anci^t books is probably true, and therefore is uot 
to be dietnrbed for the sake of eleguuoe, peDQUOUity, ^ 
or mere improvement of the Mnae* For though 
much credit is not due to the fidelity, lior wy to th» 
judgment of the firet publishers, yet they who kid the 
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copy before their eyes were more likely to read it 
right, than we who read it only by imagination. But 
it is evident that they have often made strange mis- 
takes by ignorance or negligence, and that there- 
fore something may be properly attempted by criti- 
cism, keeping the middle way between presumption 
and timidity. 

Such criticism I have attempted to practise, and, 
where any passage appeared inextricably perplexed, 
have endeavoured to discover how it may be recalled 
to sense, with least violence. But my first labour is, 
always to turn the old text on every side, and try if 
there be any interstice, through which light can find 
its way ; nor would Huetius himself condemn me, a^s 
refusing the trouble of research, for the ambition of 
alteration. In this modest industry I have not been 
unsuccessful. I have rescued many lines from the 
violations of temerity, and secured many scenes from 
the inroads of correction. I have adopted the Roman 
sentiment, that it is more honourable to save a citizen, 
than to kill an enemy, and have been more carefiil to 
protect than to attack. 

I have preserved the common distribution of the 
plays into acts, though I believe it to be in almost 
all the plays void of authority. Some of those which 
are divided in the later editions have no division in 
the first folio, and some that are divided in the folio 
have no division in the preceding copies. The set- 
tled mode of the theatre requires four intervals in the 
play ; but few, if any, of our author's compositions 
can be properly distributed in that manner. An act 
is so much of the drama as passes without interven-/ 
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tion of time, or change of place. A pause makes a / 
new act. In every real, and therefore in every imi- 
tative action, the intervals may be more or fewer, the 
restriction of five acts being accidental and arbitrary. 
This Shakes^peare knew, and this he practised ; his 
plays were written, and at first printed in one unbroken 
continuity, and ought now to be exhibited with short 
pauses, interposed as often as the scene is changed, or 
any considerable time is required to pass. This me- 
thod would at once quell a thousand absurdities. 

In restoring the author's works to their integ^ty^ 
I have considered the punctuation as wholly in my 
power; for what could be their care of colons and 
commas, who corrupted words and sentences ? What- 
ever could be done by adjusting points, is therefore 
silently performed, in some plays with much diligence^ 
in others with less; it is hard to keep a busy eye 
steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms^ or a discursive 
mind upon evanescent truth. 

The same liberty ham been taken with a few par- 
ticles, or other words of slight effect. I have some- 
times inserted or omitted them without notice. I 
have done that sometimes, which the other editors 
have done always, and which indeed the state of the 
text may sufficiently justify. 

The greater part of readers, instead of blaming us 
for passing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles so 
much labour is expended, with such importance of 
debate, and such solemnity of diction. To these I 
answer with confidence, that they are judgping of an 
art which they do not understand; yet cannot much 
reproach them with their ignorance^ nor promise that 
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they would become in gfen^rd, by learning criticism, 
moi^ useful, happier, or wiser. 

As I practised conjecture more, I learned to trust it 
less; and after I had printed a few plays, resolved to 
insert none of my own readings in the text* Upon this 
caution I now congratulate myself, for every day 
increases my doubt of my emendations. 

Since I have confined my imagination to the mar- 
gin, it must not be considered ^ very ref^ehensible, 
if I have suffered it to play some ft^eak^i in its own 
dominion. There is no danger in conjecStire, if it be 
proposed as conjecture ; And while the text remalnl; 
uninjured, those changes may be safely offered, which 
are not considered even by him that oflfers them m 
necessary or safe. 

If my readings are of little value, they have not 
been ostentatiously displayed Or importanately ob-^ 
truded. I could have written long^ notes, for the 
art of writing- notes is not of difficult attainmeirt. The 
Work is performed, first by railing at the stupidity, 
negligence, ignorance, and asinine tastelessness of the 
former editors, and shewing, from all that goes beiwe 
and all that follows, the inelegance and abfifardity <rf 
the old reading j then by proposing something, whi<^ 
to superficial readers would seem specious, but whidi 
the editor rejects with indignation; then by producing 
the true reading, with a long pamphrase^ and eon- 
eluding with loud acclamations on the discovery, and 
a sober wish for the advancement and prosperity ctf 
genuine criticism. 

All this may be done, and perhaps done some^mes 
without hnpropriety. Bat I have always suspoeted 
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that the reading is right, which requires many words 
to prove it wrong, and the emendation wrong that 
csABot without so much labour appear to be right. 
The justness of a happy restoration strikes at (mce, and v 
the moral precept may be well applied to criticism, 
quod dahitas nefeceris. 
^ To dread the shore which he sees spread with 
wrecks, is natural to the sailor, I had before my eye 
m many critical adventures ended in miscarriage, that 
caution was forced upon me. I encountered in every 
page wit struggling with its own sophistry, and learn- 
ing confused by the multiplicity of its views. I was 
forced to censure those whom I admired, and could 
not but reflect, while I was dispossessing their emen* 
daftions, how soon the same fate might happen to my 
own, and how many of the readings which I have 
corrected may be by some other editor defended and 
established. 

Critics I saw, that others^ nain«3 efface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place; 
Their own, like others, soon their place resigned, . 
Or disappeared, and left the first behind.--Po^E. 

That a conjectural critic should often be mistaken, 
cannot be wonderfiil, either to others or himself, if 
it be considered, that in his art there is no system, no 
principal and axiomatical truth that regulates subordi* 
nate positions. His chance of error is renewed at every 
attempt ; an oblique view of the passage, a slight 
misapprehension of a phrase, a casual inattention to the 
parts connected, is sufficient to make him not only 
foil, but fail ridiculously; and when he succeeds best, 
he produces perhaps but one reading of many proba- 
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ble, and he that sug^gests another will always be able 
to dispute his claims. 

It is an unhappy state, in which dang'er is hid under 
v/ pleasure. The allurements of emendation are scarcely 
resistible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride 
of invention, and he that has once started a happy 
change, is too much delighted to consider what ob- 
jections may rise again^ it. 

Yet conjectural criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world j nor is it my intention to depre- 
ciate a study, that has exercised so many mighty 
minds, from the revival of learning to our own age, 
from the bishop of Aleria to English Bentley. The 
critics on ancient authors have, in the exercise of their 
^gacity, many assistances, which the editor of Shake- 
speare is condemned to want. They are employed 
upon grammatical and settled languages, whose con- 
struction contributes so much to perspicuity, that 
Homer has fewer passages unintelligible than Chaucer. 
The words have not only a known regimen, but in- 
variable quantities, which direct and confine the 
choice. There are commonly more manuscripts than 
one J and they do not often conspire in the same mis- 
takes. Yet Scaliger could confess to Salmasius how 
little satisfaction his emendations gave him. Illudunt 
nobis conjecture nostviBj quarumnospudet,posteaq'imm 
in meliores codices incidimus. And Lipsius could com- 
plain, that critics were making faults, by trying to 
remove them, Ut olimvitiiSf ita nunc remediis labora-- 
tur. And, indeed, where mere conjecture is to be 
used, the emendations of Scaliger and Lipsius, not- 
withstanding their wonderful sagacity and erudition, 
are often vague and disputable, like mine or Theobald's^. 
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Perhaps I may not be more censured for doing 
wrong, than for doing little ; for raising in the pub- 
lic, expectations which at last I have not answered. 
The expectation of ignorance is indefinite, and that 
of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard to sa- 
tisfy those who know not what to demand, or those 
who demand by design what they think impossible to 
be done. I have indeed disappointed no opinion 
more than my own ; yet I have endeavoured to per- 
form my task with no slight solicitude. Not a single 
passage in the whole work has appeared to me cor- 
rupt, which I have not attempted to restore ; or ob- 
scure, which I have not endeavoured to illustrate. 
In many I have failed, like others; and from many, 
after all my efforts, I have retreated, and confessed 
the repulse. I have not passed over, with affected 
superiority, what is equally difficult to the reader and 
to myself, but, where I could not iwstruct him, have 
owned my ignorance. I might easily have accumu- 
lated a mass of seeming learning upon easy scenes ; 
but it ought not to be imputed to negligence, that, 
where nothing is necessary, nothing has been done, 
or that, where others have said enough, I have said 
no more. 

Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary 
evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the 
powers of Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the 
highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every 
play, from the first scene to the last, with utter neg- 
ligence of all his commentators. When his fancy is 
once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or ex- 
planation* When his attention is strongly engaged, 
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let it disdain alike to turn aside to the name of Hweo- 
bald and Df P<^. Let him read on throngh te^ight*- 
ness and obscurity, through integrity and corruption } 
let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue 
and his interest in the fable. And when the plea* 
sures of novelty have ceased, let him attempt exact* 
nesSy and read the commentators. 

Ptetrticular passages are cleared by notes, but the 
general effect of the work is weakened. The mind 
is refrigerated by interrupticm ; the thoughts are di- 
verted firom the principal subject; the reader it 
weary, he suspects not why; and at last throws away 
the book which he has too diligently studied. 

Pa^rts are not to be examined till the whole has 
been surveyed ; there is a kind of intellectual remote- 
ness necessary for the comprehension of any gfeat 
work in its full design, and in its true proportions; 
a close approach shews the smaller niceties, but the 
beauty of the whole is discerned no longer. 

It is not very grateful to consider how little the 
succession of editors has added to this author's power 
of pleasing. He was read, admired, studied, and imi- 
tated, while he was yet deformed with all the impro- 
prieties which ignorance and neglect could accu- 
mulate upon him; while the reading was yet not 
rectified, nor his allusions understood; yet then did 
Dryden pronounce, that Shakespeare was the " man 
*' who, of all nK)dem and perhaps ancient poets, had 
" the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
*^ images of nature were still present to him, and he 
«* drew them not laboriously, but luckily: when he 
" describes any thing, you more than see it, you fed 
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«« it too. 'HiOjie "vrho accuse him to have wanted 
«' learning, ^Te him the greater commendation : he 
^* was naturally learned : he needed not the spectacles 
^* of books to read nature ; he looked inwards, and 
^ found l^r there* I cannot say he is cTery where 
^< alike ; were he so, I should do him injury to C(nn« 
^ pare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many 
" times flat and insipid; his comic wit degenerating 
** into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. 
" But he is always great, when some great occasion 
** is presented to him : no man can say, he ever had a 
*' fit subject for his wit, and did not then raise him- 
" self as high above the rest of poets, 

^< Quantu/m knta solent inter vihuma cup^essi,^* 

It is to be lamented, that such a writer should want 
a commentary; that his language should become ob- 
solete, or his sentiments obscure. But it is vain to 
carry wishes beyond the condition of human things j 
that which must happen to all, has happened to 
Shakespeare, by accident and time ; and more than 
has been suffered by any other writer since the use of 
types, has been suffered by him through his own neg- 
ligence of fame, or perhaps by that superiority of 
mind, which despised its own performances, when it 
c(»npared them with its powers, and judged those 
works unworthy to be preserved, which the critics of 
following ages were to contend for the fame of re- 
storing and explaining. 

Among these candidates of inferior fame, I am now 
to stand the judgment of the public; and wish that 
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I could confidently produce my commentary as equal 
to the encouragement which I have had the honour 
of receiving. Every work of this kind is by its na- 
ture deficient, and I should feel little solicitude about 
the sentence, were it to be pronounced only by the 
skilful and the learned. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 



PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 



TEMPEST. 

XT is observed of The Tempest^ that its plan is re- 
gular; this the author of The Revisal* thinks^ 
what I think too, an accidental effect of the story, 
not intended or regarded by our author. But what- 
ever might be Shakespeare's intention in forming or 
adopting the plot, he hsLS made it instrumental to 
the production of many characters, diversified with 
boundless invention, and preserved with profound 
skill in nature, extensive knowledge of opinions, and 
accurate observation of life. In a single drama are 
here exhibited princes, courtiers, and sailors, all speak- 
ing in their real characters. There is the agency of 
airy spirits, and of an earthly goblin j the operations 
of magic, the tumults of a storm, the adventures of 
a desert island, the native effusion of untaught affec- 
tion, the punishment of guilty and the final happiness 
of the pair for whom our passions and reason are 

equally interested. 

ft 
* Mr. Heath, who wrote a revTsal of Shakespeare's text, published 
ia 8to. circa 1760. 
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TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

In this play there is a strange mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of care and negligence. Th6 
versification is often excellent, the allusions are 
learned and just; but the author conveys his heroes 
by sea from one inland town to another in the aBtme 
country; he places the emperor at Milan, and sends 
his young men to attend him, but never mentions 
him more; he makes Protheus, after an interview 
with Silvia, say he has only seen her picture; and, 
if we may credit the old copies, he has, by mistaking 
places, left his scenery inextricable. The reason of 
all this confusion seems to be, that he took his story 
from a novel, which he sometimes followed, and 
^metimes fwsook, s(»netimes remembered, and some- 
times forgot. 

That this play is rightly attributed to Shakespeare, 
I have little doubt. If it be taken from him, to 
whom shall it be given? This question may be 
asked of all the disputed plays, except Titus An- 
dronicus ; and it will be found more credible, that 
Shakespeare might sometimes sink below his highest 
flights, than that any other should rise up to his 
lowest. 

MERRY WIVES OP WINDSOR. 

Of this play there is a traditicm preserved by Mr, 
Rowa^ that it wa» written at the command of queen 
Elizabeth, who was so dielighted with the character 
of Faljstaff, that she wished it to be diflftised through 
more plays; but suspecting that it might pall by 

2 
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oontiiiued umifonnity, directed the poet to diversify 
hig maimer^ by shewing him in love. No task is 
harder than that of writing to the ideas of another. 
Shakcispeare knew what tb^ queen, if the story be tnnet 
seems not to have known, that by any real passion 
of tenderness the selfish craft, the careless jollity, and 
the lazy luxurj of Falstaff must have suffered so much 
abatement, Uiat little of his former cast would have 
remained. Falslaff could not love, but by ceasing to 
be Falstaff. He could only counterfeit love, and 
his professions could be promx>ted, not by the hope of 
{Measure, but of money* Thus the poet a]q[)roached as 
near as he could to the work enjoined him ; yet having 
perhaps in the former ]|[days complete his own idea, 
seems not to have been able to give Falstaff all his 
former power of entertainment. 

This comedy is remarkable for the variety and 
number of the personages, who exhibit more charac- 
ters appropriated and discriminated, than perhaps can 
be found in any other play. 

Whether Shakespeare was the first that produced 
upon the English stage the effect of language distorted 
and depraved by provincial or foreign pronunciation, 
I cannot certainly decide. This mode of forming 
ridiculous characters can confer praise only on him, 
who originally discovered it, for it requires not much 
of either wit or judgment : its success must be derived 
almost wholly fr(Mn the player, but its power in a 
dkilful mouth, even he that despises it, is unable to 
resist. 

The conduct of this drasim is deficient ; the mctioo 
begins and ends often before the conclusion, and th^ 
different parts might change places without incon* 
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venience; but its general power, that power Ifjr which 
all works of genius shall finally be tried, is such, that 
perhaps it never yet had reader or spectator, who did 
not think it too soon at an end* 



MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

There is perhaps not one of Shakespeare's plays more 
darkened than this, by the peculiarities of its author, 
and the unskilfulness of its editors, by distortions of 
phrase, or negligence of transcription. 

The novel of Giraldi Cynthio, from which Shake- 
speare is supposed to have borrowed this fable, may 
be read in Shakespeare ittustratedf elegantly translated, 
with remarks, which will assist the inquirer to disco- 
ver how much absurdity Shakespeare has admitted or 
avoided. 

I cannot but" suspect that some other had new- 
modelled the novel of Cynthio, or written a story 
which in some particulars resembled it, and that 
Cynthio was not the author whom Shakespeare imme- 
diately followed. The emperor in Cynthio is named 
Maximine ; the duke, in Shakespeare's enumeration 
of the persons of the drama, is called Vincentio. 
This appears a very slight remark ; but since the 
duke has no name in the play, nor is ever mentioned 
but by his title, why should he be called Vincentio 
among the persons, but because the name was copied 
from the story, and placed superfluously at the head 
of the list by the mere habit of transcription ? It is 
therefore likely that there was then a story of Vincentio 
duke of Vienna, different from that of Maximine 
emperw of the Romans. 



Of this play the light'or cnuiic paalis very natural 
and pleasing, but the grave scenes, if a fev^. passages 
be excepted, h!ave moi'e latniur tliaii elegance^ The 
ptot is rather intricate'^thah artful. Tlhe'timV of the 
action is indefinite; some time, vre know, not hovv 
much, niiist Have elapsed l^tvi^een'tte.rec^. of' thi^ 
duke and the'itnprisonment'of CTau^io;. for lie must 
have learned the story of Mariana in his disguise^^ or 
he'deleigfated his power to a man already knovm to "be 
corrupted. The unities of action and place are suf- 
ficiently preserved. 



' In this play, vi^hich all the editors liave concurifeq 
to censure, and some have rejected as unworthy oi 
oiir poet, it must be confessed thigtt tiiere are IB^¥ 
, passage inean, childish; and vulgar; antl some which 
ought iibt to have beeii' exhibited) as we are told 
tAey were, 'to a maiden queen. Biit there are scat- 
tered through the whole' many spares of genius ; nor 
is there any play that has more evident marks of the 
hand of Shakespeare. 

MIBSUMMElt night's DJREJJr;' ' 

Wild arid faiitasticaras this ptay is/ all the parts in 
their various modes are "well written, ancl rive the 
kmd of ple^isiire which the author designed. Fairies 
iri'his tiine were much in fashion ;, common tradition 
had made tliem' familiarV and Speni^r's poem had 
mkdetliem gir^^t.' 

VOL. II. L 
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MERCHANT OF VfcNICB. 

It has been lately discovered, that this fable is taken 
from a story in the Pecorone of Giovanni Fiorentino, 
a novelist, who wrote in 1378. The story has been 
published in English, and I have epitomized the 
translationt The translator is of opinion, that the 
choice of the caskets is borrowed from a tale of 
Boccace, which I have likewise abridged, though I 
believe that Shakespeare must have had some other 
novel in view. 

Of the Merchant of Venice the style is even and 
easy, with few peculiarities of diction, or anomalies 
of construction. The comic part raises laughter, and 
the serious fixes expectation. The probability of 
either one or the other story cannot be maintained. 
The union of two actions in one event is in this 
drama eminently happy. Dryden was much pleased 
with his own address in connecting the two plots of 
his Spanish Friar, which yiet, I believe, the critic 
will find excelled by this play. 

AS YOU MKE IT. 

Of this play the fable is wild and pleasing. I 
know not how the ladies will approve the facility 
with which both* RosQ,lind and Celia give away their 
hearts. To Celia much may be forgiven for the, 
heroism of her friendship. The character of Jaques 
is natural and well preserved. The comic dialogue 
is very sprightly, with less mixture of low buffoonery 
than in some other plays; and the graver part is 
elegant and harmonious. By hastening to the end 

2 
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of his work, Shakespeare suppressed the dialogue 
between the usurper and the hermit, and lost an op- 
portunity of exhibiting a moral lesson in which he 
might have found matter worthy of his highest 
powers. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Of this play the two plots are so well united, that 
they can hardly be called two without injury to the 
art with which they are interwoven. The attention 
is entertained with all the variety of a double plot, 
yet is not distracted by unconnected incidents. 

The part between Katharine and Petruchio is emi- 
nently sprightly and diverting. At the marriage of 
Bianca the arrival of the real father, perhaps, pro- 
duces more perplexity than pleasure. The whole 
play is very popular and diverting. 

all's well THAT ENDS WEJ-L. 

This play has many delightful scenes, though not 
sufficiently probable, and some happy characters, 
though not new, nor produced by any deep know- 
ledge of human nature. ParoUes is a boaster and a, 
coward, such ais has always been the sport of the 
stage, but perhaps never raised more laughter or con- 
tempt than in the hands of Shakegpeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram ; a man 
noble without gendlrosity, and young without truth ; 
who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a 
profligate: when she is dead by his unkindness, 
sneaks home to a second marriage, is accused by a 

L 2 
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wopian whom, he has wronged^ defj&i^4s l^iipself b^ 
falsehood^ and is dismissed to happing. 

Tl^e story of Bert|rapa afid Diana hftd bc^n tfi|d b^T^ 
fore of Mariana and ^j^elo, and, to co9f(pss th^^ trHt))t 
scarcely merited to be heard a second time. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

This play is in the graver part elegant and easy, 
and in some of tlie Ughtf^r scjemes^ exquisitely, h\i- 
nioro^. Ague-chje^l^ is^drjiwy^ with. gresitpJroprielyt 
b^t his character i?, ina^eatmea^uro* thaM^ €^ n^ 
turq,! fatuity, and; is tlier^fpi^e not t}^ .piTppej' pr ^. of. 
a satirist. Th(? solftoqvy of JVfalvpliojsf^tii^y.cpnjiic; 
h^ i§ betrayed -tg ridicule werdy, by. hi^ pri4^f The 
mj^rriage of, Oliviaj^ and ; t\^ sijccfje/iing perplexity, 
though well enoTnghiCpntriTe4 to divert o» the st^ge^ 
want? credibility, a|;i4. fails tp pr;pdw?6. tl^e proper inn. 
struction required in tjif^ 4];aQa9«, a^s it e^^^ib^te »Q juste 
picture of life. 

winter's tale* 

The story of , this play is taken from this pleasant 
Histpry^ of Dc(i^us apd Fawniaj^ written, by Robert 

This play, as^Dr. VlffirbiirtoA. Justly obseyves,^ is,; 
with all its absurdities* very. entertaining, Thfi cb*^ 
ract^^r of Autolycu^. is very.natur^JJy.conAeiy^dj andi^ 
strongly represent^.^^ 

MACBETH, 

TR|jis play is deservedly ceJ§br3.tQd for th^ pyppri^^ 
of it^^ fijptipnsf, and solfmnity,^ grwdeur,. and yai^v^ty %• 
of it$ actipnt but 4t haia no niic^ discriniinationswofii^ 
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idbatActer; the events are too great to admit the in- 
fluence 6f particular dispositions, and the course of 
the a'ctibn necessarily deteirtnines the conduct of the 
agieint*. 

T^e dAhger of imbitioh is well described ; arid 1 
know hbt Whether it may hoi be said, in defence of 
^me parts which now seem improbable; that, in 
Shakesjfearfe'iS ilmie, it wis necessary to warn credu- 
lity agELihist vaih and illusive predictioiis. 

I'he pSU3i$i6n§ are directed to their thie end. tAdf 
Mabbeth is merely detested; and ihougk tKe courage 
irf MAfcbeth jirfes^rvfes iSonie esteem, yet eviery feadet 
rejoices at his fall. 

KING JOHN. 

The tragedy of King John, though not Written 
with the utmost power of Shakespeare, is varied with 
a very pleasing interchange of incidents and cha- 
racters. The lady's grief is very affecting ; and thfe 
character of the bastard contains that mixture of 
greatness and levity which this author delighted to 
exhibit. 

KING RICHARD II. 

This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Holing- 
shed, in ^hich tnany passages may be found which 
Shakesp^i^e has, with very little alteration, trans- 
planted hrto his scenes; particularly a speech of the 
bishop 6f Carlisle in (defence of iing Richard's uii- 
' ^^nabTe right, and inimtiriity froih humiBLh juris- 
didti6fl. 

Jons^ti who, in his Catiline and iSejarius, has in- 
strtdd rtiafoyspeecliies frdm the l^oman hiistoriaris, was 
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perhaps induced to that practice by the example of 
Shakespeare, who had condescended sometimes to copy 
more ignoble writers. But Shakespeare had more of 
his own than Jonson, and if he sometimes was willing 
to spare his labour, shewed by what he performed at 
other times, that his extracts were made by choice or 
idleness rather than necessity. 

This play is one of those which Shakespeare h^s ap- 
parently revised; but as success in works of invention 
is not always proportionate to labour, it is not finished 
at last with the happy force of some other of his trage- 
dies, nor can be said much to affect the passions, or 
enlarge the understanding. 

KING HENRY IV. PART II. 

I fancy every readei^, when he ends this play, 
cries out with Desdemona, " O most lame and im- 
" potent conclusion V* As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the author, I could 
be content to conclude it with the death of Henry 
the Fourth. 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

These scenes, which now naake the fifth act of Henry 
the Fourth, might then be the first of Henry the Fifth; 
but the tnith is, that they do unite very commodi- 
ously to either play. When these plays were repre- 
sented, I believe they ended as they are now ended 
in the books; but Shakespeare seems to have designed 
that the whole series of action from the beginning of 
Richard the Second, to the end of Henry the Fifth, 
should be considered by the r.eader as one work^ 
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upon one plan, only broken into parts by the neces- 
sity of exhibition. 

None of Shakespeare^s plays are more read than the 
First and Second Parts of Henry the Fourth. Perhaps 
no author has ever in two plays afforded so much de- 
light. The great events are interesting, for the fate 
of kingdoms depends upon them ; the slighter occur- 
rences are diverting, and, except one or twp, suffi- 
ciently probable ; the incidents are multiplied with 
wonderful fertility of inventipn, and the characters 
diversified with the utmost nicety (^discernment, and 
the profoundest skill in the nature of man. 

The prince, who is the hero both of the comic 
and tragic part, is a young man of great abilities* 
and violent passions, whose sentiments are rights 
though his actions are wrong; whose virtues are ob- 
scured by negligence, and whose understanding is 
dissipated by levity. In his idle hours he is rather 
loose than wicked ; and when the occasion forces out 
his latent qualities, he is great without effort^ and 
brave without tumult. The trifler is roused into a 
hero, and the hero again reposes in the trifler. This, 
character is great, original, and just. 

Percy is a rugged soldier, choleric, and quarrel- 
some, and has only the soldier's virtues, generosity and 
courage. 

But Falstaff, unimitated, unimitable Falstaff, how 
shall I describe thee ? Thou compound of sense and 
vice; of sense which may be admired, but not 
esteemed; of vice which may be despised, but 
hardly detested. Falstaff is a character loaded with 
faults, and with those faults which naturally produce 
contempt. He is a thief and a glutton, a coward 
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and a boastef , always Jeady t^ c^eat tl^ weak, aij^ 
prey tipbn ilie poor; to terrify tte timorous, and in- 
sult the defenceless. At pnce o^equ^ous .a^d maUg- 
nanty'lie satirizes in .their absence those whoni he lives 
by tfattering. He is familiar yith the prince only as 
ail' agent of vice, but of this familiapty he jfi go p^ou^ 
as not only to be /supercilious and haugljity wijth cpv^^ 
xsxon men, but to think his ^interest o{ in^portanoe tp 
tlie duke of Lancaster. Yet the man ^hns corrupt, 
thus despicable, ;nakes himself neces^ry to.^h|3 princ^ 
tliiat despises him, % the mos* jpjea^d^ 
perpetual gaiety, by an unfailing ppwer of exciting 
laughter, wtich is the pore freely indulged, as hw 
wfi' is not of |;he splendid or ambijtious kind^ jbut 
consists in easy scapes and sallies of levity, ^hic^ 
make sport, but raise no envy. It must be wseryed^ 
that he is stained with jjlo enormou^ or sangifip|^|:y 
crimes, so that hjs licentiousness is npt $o offensive 
But ttfat it may lie borne'fc^r tis mii^h. 
^' 'Irhe' mowtl'to be arawn from this representation ijf, 
that no man is more dangerous than he tlfat, with ^ 
will to corrupt, hath the power to please ; and that 
neimer wit nor honesty ought to think themselves 
safe with such a coppaniop^ when they see H^nry 
seduced by J'aistaff. 

/ ' kiNO HENRY V. 

This play has many scenes of high dignity, and 
ndiany oif easy merriment. The character of the king 
IS well supported, e;xcept in his ppurtsh^p;^ ty^^^F^ !^^ 
Has neitlie? the viv2jc{ty of fla^l, nc^ the gn^ndeur ojj 
Henry, Tlie humour of Pistol is very |ip.pp^y co^iti- 



Taff/e4 ^ it^s fihawiJfeV Im perhaps Jhiew 4ihe rmodd^ 

stage. 

yjhe l|nes ^ye|i tp the CJiprR? hnv^ JEoauy ikI- 
mjurei:^^ bj4jt tjjua tn^l^ i^ th^^; m them .^ littJa may 
W |>^^> *W^d n»u^ iPWl^ i>^ fo^ivea : nor csm it 
Ije^eas^y ^i^/opyetei wjtylfee iutftliig^we given by 

o^fs wh/^e it jl9.w»Ut^ Tfee gnent 4^et of tbk 
play is the emptiness ^p4 WM^P9^i^>^$s of 1^ la^ 94^, 
which a very little diligence might have easily 
avoided. -^ 

]^ijir« fieifi|¥ vj. PART h 

' Of this play there js no ^ppy earlier tKan that of 
the folio in 1623, though the two succeeding parts^ 
are extant In tvFo editions in qi;iarto. That the 
second and third part§ were published without the 
first, may be admitted as no weak proof that the 
copies were jjurr^ptitiously obtained, and that the 
printers of that tii^^ g^v^ the public those plays^ 
not such as the author desigped, but such as they 
could g:et thexn. That this pj^,y was written be- 
fore the two others is indubitably collected from Urn 
series of evejits j that it was written and played be- 
fore Henry tjie Fifth i^ apparent, liecause in. the 
epilogue there i§ mention jnaiie of this play, ai^d not 
of the other pat'ts, : 

Henry the sixth in swaddKng bands crowa'd kin^, 
VEhosa st^te. s» m^y had the laanagibg 

Which oft our stage bath shewn. 
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France is lost in this play. The two following con- 
tain, as the old title imports, the contention of the 
houses of York and Lancaster; 

The second and third parts of Henry VI. were 
printed in 1600. When Henry V. was written, we 
know not, but it was printed likewise in 1600, and 
therefore before the publication of the first part: the 
first part of Henry VI. had been often shewn on the 
stage, and would certainly hare appeared in its place 
had the author been the publisher. 

KING HBNKY VI. PART III. 

The three parts of Henry VI. are suspected, by 
Mr. Theobald, of being supposititious, and are de- 
dared by Dr. Warburton, to be certainly not Shake- 
^iipeare*s« Mr. Theobald's suspicion arises from some 
obsolete words ; but the phraseology is like the rest 
of our author's style, and single words, of which how- 
ever I do not observe more than two, can conclude 
little. 

Dr. Warburton gives no reason, but I suppose him 
to judge upon deeper principles and more compre- 
hensive views, and to draw his x>pinion from the ge- 
neral effect and spirit of the composition, which he 
thinks inferior to the other historical plays. 

From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred j 
in the productions of wit there will be inequality. 
Sometimes judgment will err, and sometimes the 
matter itself will defeat the artist. Of every author's 
works one will be the best, and one vrill be the 
worst. The colours are not equally pleasing, nor 
the attitudes equally graceful^ in all the pictures of 
Titian or Reynolds. 
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Dissimilitude of style, and heterogeneousness of 
£;entiinenty may sufficiently show that a work does 
not really belong to the reputed author. But in 
these plays no such marks of spuriousness are found. 
The diction, the versification, and the figures, are 
Shakespeare's. These plays, considered, without 
regard to characters and incidents, merely as nar- 
ratives in verse, are more happily conceived, and 
more accurately finished than those of King John, 
Richard II. or the tragic scenes of Henry IV. and V. ^ 
If we take these plays from Shakespeare, to whom 
shall the^ be given ? What ^mthor of that age had 
the same easiness of egression and fluency of 
numbers? 

Having considered the evidehce given by the 
plays themselves, and found it in their favour, let 
us now inquire what corroboration can be gained 
from other testimony. They are ascribed to Shake- 
speare by the first editors, whose attestation may be 
received in questions of fact, however unskilfully^ 
they superintended their edition. They seem to be 
declared genuine by* the voice of Shakespeare him- . 
self, who refers to the second play in his epilogue 
to Henry V. and apparently connects the first act of 
Richard III. with the last of the third part of 
Henry VI . If it be objected, that the plays were po- 
pular, and that therefore he alluded to them as well 
known ; it may be answered, with equal probabi- 
lity, that the natural passions of a poet would have 
disposed him to separate his own works from those 
of an inferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's 
own testimony is to be overthrown by speculative 
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carkickm, no nan din be an^ longer secure ^ lite* 

Of these three pkys I thiilk the second Vbse btet. 
The truth isy that they have not stuSicient variety of 
^kctioa, for the inck^lents are tob oftenof the sate^ kind ; 
yet many of th^ diaracters are Well diseriminlit^. 
King Hetiry^ and hi8 queen^ king Edward^ thfe duke 
of Olottcei^er, and the earl of Warwick, ietre very 
stiimgly and dis^in<^tly painted. 

The old copi^ rf the two latter parts of Hfehfjr 
VI. and of Henry V* ^te so i^j^i^ently ittip^rfeet and 
taiutilatedy that there is no relusoti tar 0uppo9»n^ theia 
the first draughts of Shakespeare. I am inclined to 
believe them copies taken by some auditor >t^ho wrote 
down, during the representation, what the time would 
permit, then perhaps filled up scmie of his cfmissidns 
at a second or third hearing, and when he had by this 
method formed something like a play, sent it to th^ 
printer. 

KING ttlCHAttH trt. 

This is (me of the most cekbrated of our autfaor^s 
perfornaances; yet I know not whether it has ihot 
^j^ned to him as to others, to be praised most, 
i¥hcn praise is not most deserved. That this play 
has scenes noble in; themselves, dnd tery Weil con- 
trived to strike in the exhibition, cahfiikot be denied. 
But some parts are trifling,, others shockin|f, and some 
imfrobaUe. 

£ hai»e nothini^ to add to the obsefvatifontsi of the 
Ifearttd critics, bat that: some tracds of flris anti* 
foated ^(dubiti^are stxllr r^ciin<^ inUkf^ftSslAe ptapi^ 



bdaboonodib^ Pwioh^ ivhcHn Lhold to' be the le^iti^-. 
mate >sncceasar ■oft the oldcVioa^ 



, KING HENRY VIII. 

The play of Henry the Eighth is one of those which 
still keeps possession of the stage by the splendor of its 
pageantry. The coronation, about f6Hy y^rs ago,* 
dfrew the peoplfe^^-tbgether ih multitudfes f6r a great 
part of the winter. ^ Yet pomp 4s not the only merit 
of this pky . TWie li^ek sorrows and virtuous distress 
of Katharine have fdrnished.spme scenes, which may 
be justly numbered lainpng thte greatest eflorts of tra- 
gedy, ftut the gienius of 'Shkkespeare comes in and' 
goes out with Katharine. Every othfer jwtrt may he , 
easily conceived,' and eslsily written. 

The historical dramas are now concluded, of 
which the two parts of Henry thfe Fourth, and Henry 
the Fift^, are among the happiest of omr authoc'4i>com- 
positions; a|id ICi»g Jpltn, Riqhftrd.th^Thiid/ and 
H^nry the ; j^ig^^b, , d^sterveiJly . stapd; iu ;the .second. 
c\^^, ThQse.wh?^^, curiosity would refer, the Jhurtcffin 
ca) sceni^s^ itQ.tljeir oiri^ual,. mfiy .cpnsii);!; AoliiigilSihfid, . 
ai^d ?K^iup^mf!$ Ii*U; from Hpliu^^ied^ 8^itkii^etj?ev. 
h^ pften iu?ej:)ie4;.i!rh9le ^peec^i^ wi^hnp mqfr^ ^U^t^ . 
tion than was n^^cs^ssaiy tq the>.numl3|?riR ^t lM»,vei!$e. 
To transcribe them into the margin was unnecessary, 
because the origin^ is ea^y exiaiyiiQ^dyr^nd they are 
seldom less perspicuous in the poet than in the histo- 
rian^ 

T^riphyrilaBtanes^ on ta exhibil a^^uocmskm' of: 
BjiBfd^ bjriactHMa ^jand^dkioftteic was * a ^common^ en^^ 
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tertainment among our rade ancestors upon great 
festivities. The parish clerks mice performed at 
Clerkenwell a play which lasted three days, contain- 
ing The History of the World- 

CORIOI.AK1TS. 

The tragedy of Coriolanns is one of the most amus- 
ing of our author's performances. The old man's mer- 
riment in Menenius ; the lofty lady's dignity in Volum- 
nia; the bridal modesty in Virg^a; the patrician and 
military l^ug^itiness in Coriolanus; the j^ebeian malig- 
nity, and tribunitian insolence in Brutus andSicinius, 
make a very pleasing and interesting variety : and the 
various revolutions of the hero's fortune fill the mi^d 
with anxious curiosity. There is, perhaps, too much 
bustle in the first act, and too little in the last. 

JULIUS CJ3SAR. 

Of this tragedy many particular passages deserve 
regard, and the Contention and reconcilement of Bru- V 
tus and Cassius is universally celebrated ; but I have 
never been strongly agitated in perusing it, and think 
it somewhat cold and unaffecting, compared with 
scmie other of Shakespeare's plays; his adherence to 
the real story, and to Roman manners, seems to have 
impeded the natural vigour of his genius. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATJEtA. 

lliis play keeps curiosity always busy, and the 
passions always interested. The continual hurry of 
the action, the variety of incidents, and thp <|uick 



5UCGes8i<Hi of one personage to another,, call tl^ mind 
forward without intermission from the first act to the 
last. But the power of delighting is derired prin« 
cipally from the frequent clmnges of the scene ; for 
except the feminine aHs, some of which are too low, 
which distinguish Cleopatra, no character is very 
Wrongly discriminated. Upton, who did n<^ easily 
miss what he desired to find, has discovered that tlu^ 
language of Antony is, with great skill and learning, 
made pompous and superb, according to his real prac- 
tice. But I think his diction not distinguishable 
fr<Hn that of others: the iHost tumid s^>eech in the 
play is that which Ceesar makes to Octavia. 

The events, of which the principal are described 
according to history, are produced witiiout any art 
of connexion or care of disposition. 

TIMON OP ATHENS. 

The play of Timon is a domestic tragedy,, and 
therefore strongly fastens on the attention of the 
reader. In the plan there is not much jart, but the 
incidents are natural, and the chai:acters various and ,. 
exact. The catastrophe affords a very powerful Wjarn- 
ing against that ostentatious liberality, which scatters . 
bounty, but confers no benefits, and buys iSattary, , 
but not friendship.. 

In this tragedy, are many passages perplexed, ob- . 
scure, and probably corrupt, which I h^ve endea- 
voured to rectify, or explain, with due diligence; 
but having only one copy, cannot jmmise. myself 
that my endeavours shall be much ajpi^lattded. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

Allthfft^editoT* and critics; agrfe^ with ^iSfhTheft- 
bhM i in stippo^ittg tU^ * pfciy^ stmtiWis;' I se^fe^iW Yea^ 
soh' f^ differilig fi^ tteirfj fo^'tKe' c^^ of thV 
style ii8i*wk6ll5rdfffer^tfrdteQltfcfat ctf thfe^otKrt- pfeys/ 
atiid^ there is ali^attfeiii^at'regtfkf 'versificstti6n,a^ 
artJfifeiat cteseis; nbif alwfeys iArfegaftt, yet" s^ld&Mtf 
pteanitig'. Tlie'bfttbfefity of- the spetctacles^ SHfifl the^ 
general lAaAMtwe^ Which* are here' es^Mt^tf, - cSh* 
scwcdy bfec<rti<5eivfed*telerable to-any^udJehee; yet' 
v^^re'UMrhfJhui^ODf that they wtre n6t only bohie, 
but praised. Tiikt Shakespeare wrotjfe any -part,* * 
tkeogh'Theobald'dicldres it ihieonteiltahle, J's^ no 
reason for bdiering'/ 

The testimony produeed* iat' theH begHitllilg' of* thisr 
play, by which it is ascribed to Shakespeare, is by no 
means equal to the argjument ag^tustits authenticity, 
arising from the total difference of conduct, lan- 
gtiage^ - and sentimettfe^' by -^ M^litih ' it * stsbdi apftrt 
from aU the r^.^ Mere^ had'^fdbitbly hd othereti^- - 
dence,^than that of a title^pft^,* -WkiiJh; ihough'in' 
our time* it be -suffideAtj w^ then* of nb gih^t att^** 
thorityj fdT'aH th*' plcrfS -which \^re r*j^^ 
the^^rst coilector^' ^of ^ShaSc^ipfew^'s 'wdrki^ and ttd- ^ 
mittedin Istt^ editiott*>» ahd ag»ala^r^e»c«d' bjr 'th^^ 
critical editors, had Shakespe?ire's natcie^on' the title, 
as'^e te«Wfc^ltq)piW0i' by tbe^fi^dirfenM iof Ihe^ prhft- 
ers*,-'* w*K^* ^Ae** thefe t wliw ^yet ' nd *g4z^es, nAr^ 
ad^^^^ftetMnt^ ^m^ uAy th^aM^f isiiidUlM%*^iti^i!y "^ 
in^h!^iti9^i'€4fiai^m^ elM)>leaMii*e4il^ tOkhrMM'^ 
name. N%r4iA«iflMlMli{«ailiya^ 
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the imposture, as none of his fame or profit was pro- 
duced by the press. 

The chronology of this play does m>t prove it not 
to be Shakespeare's. If it had been written twenty- 
five years in 1614, it might have been written when 
Shakespeare was twenty-five years old. When he left 
Warwickshire I know not; but at the age of twenty- 
five it was rather too .late to fly for deer-stealing. 

IUvenscr<^, who in the reign of Charles II. revised 
this play, and restored it to the stage, tells us, in his 
prefiu^, from a theatrical tradition, I suppose, which 
in his time might be of sufi&cient authority, that this 
•jlky was touched in difierent parts by Shakespeare, but 
writt^ by scHue other poet. I do not find Shake* 
jBpeare's touches very disoemible. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

This play is more correctly written than most of 
Shal^iespeare's compositions, but it is not one of those 
in which either the extent of his views or elevati<m 
of his fancy is fiilly displayed^ As the story abounded 
with miateriak, he has exerted little invention ; but he 
^fts diversified hk characters with great variety, and 
preserved them with gpreat exactness. * His vicious 
characters sometimes dij^gust, but cannot corrupt, for 
both Cnessida and Pandarus are detested and contemn- 
ed. The comic characters seem to have been the fa- 
vourites of the writer ; they are of the superficial kind, 
and exhibit more of manners than nature; but they 
are copiously filted, and powerfully impressed. . 
< Shakespeare has ip his Acnry followed for the greater 
part the old book of Caxtcm, which was then very 

VOL. II. M 
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popular; but the character of Thersttes, ^ which 
it makes no mention^ is a proof that this play WMs 
written after Chajmian had publidied his T^rsioR of 
Homer. 

CY]!lfd]BLlXE. 

' This play has many jtidt senttm^nts, MHie natural 
diah^es, and some pleasing scen^^ hvk they ai^ ob- 
tained at the expence of much incongrufty. To re- 
mark the folly of the fiction, the absiJKhdity of the con* 
duct, the confusion of the namc^ "and manners (tf 
different times, and the impossibility of the eteMs in 
any system 6( life, were* to waste criti<imi upon hMh 
resisting imbecility, upon ^Its too erid^nt fyt d«-« 
tection, and too gToss fofr aggravation. 

KING L13AK. 

The tragedy of Lear is deservedly celebrated 
am<mg the dramas c^ Shakespeare. There is perhaps 
no play which keeps the attention so strongly fixsd; 
which so much agitates our passions, and interests 
our curiosity. The artful involutions of distiikct in- 
terests, the striking opposition of contrary charaoten^ 
the sudden changes of fortune, and th^ ^ek imp^ 
cession of events, fill the mind with a perpetual tu^- 
iHult of indignation, pity, and hope* Th^re'is «^ 
scene which d6es not contribute to tlie aggravatiim 
of thb distress or conduct of the action, and scaroe a 
Hne which does not conduce to the progvess <rf ti» 
scene. So powerful is the current irf the poet's ima^ 
^nati(m, that the mind, which #nce ventures widiin 
it, is hurried irresistibly along* 



O^ t\^ seeming Jmprol^ili^y 9f l^e^^s '§(^du(4 
it may be observed, that he is represented %K?p^^f^g 
ii> bisbmw at l^hft^ l^e. w^^^hf jcepeivc^tas. .true. 
M^f p^rhppe, if w,^ pjfn .Q^r. ^Q^kt».W^ tb^ ^^^- 
imity a»d ignown^ pf th^ ag? to iw^cti,tlw«^ s^off 
46 jrefiarjT^f it will appear wt .$<> iwJ^iJirfy, a$.;?irhil^ 
wp es^WBMi^ Lev/:* WWW^Vs J[>y ,<^^ §^icj||i pfl>. 

i0fem» pi me dapgbter |;p ai^pt^r, w i?««gilMfi«» €^ 
4M9Wi9» P* «ch €0»d]U»wsr WpuUjL jlje y^t,<«§4ibWf 
if toW <rfe petty prijace of Q\U9^ w l^fa^^gag^qi;!^. 
Shakespeare, ind^ed^ by the mentiou of h^i eqrUeiid 
4nkfis» has given us the id^ of tim^^ mow qivUi^, 
m^i pf lif9 regelated by st>^..Hia|in<er^j ^»d thp 
[tr^ ifif t^t .thovg^ ]^e «o nicely dis^jrioiaiml:^, a«i4 
fiiQ msiwt^y d€i9(^|>e$ tb^ 4?lMirw^ter3 pf wen, be.cw»- 
mcmly iiegleeta and coi^Q(md3 ^ qliarQ^te^ of ^^tb 
hy minglixig .ewtaw^ ai^f^ntiaQd ibodpiija, iU^i& 
and fmign. 

My leaiaifd friend JMr.tWaortioor M^ \me in 4he 
Adventurer very r nmkid y iCrirtieised* ithds ^9ff re^ 
marks, 4Jwt; the . intffta^ieas of ornelty am ^koo ^ahrage 
0«d slMpking^ and itihat- the ii>tet^m^f9i>9f ffiAewMi 
dMtro)is tbe ainiplkiiky .of «he Mory^ . Tlii^a^.QbjefitiioiM 
imy» I ttiunkr ^ > aitslFeired^ hy D4)«itiiiigy i^t. ;tll^ 
c^rmltif, bf Jibe idsugJUitrs lis iif / Jiistcmoa^ tii^ol,. )^ 
4¥Jiiidi 4|Eie pott Ma added dit<:if^hanikgiOidy di^^ 
;mto'a aeflieafby dialfigne and iaetifst. i ^ut J tawiJMt 
atfletoapc^ogiee fw^ aqnid |da(wlliidlityi(|Sftr;4diri0Kr 
immkk of 01<iiiB&r;Myi^^ whioh^ieonif'ania^j^ 
lb Jbe^J^ndiinad iii' drdipfttie .^sgdiibitiani) aod Jodb:M 
Mast akeaya oamjpdi «he imipd toneti^m^itsjdirtr^as^ 
MeMniity. ^jfiefcilet il.be:>cem^b6t#di tkit ow/abr 
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thor well knew what would please the audience for 
which he wrote. 

The injury done by Edmund to the simplicity of 
the action is abundantly recom]^ensed^y the addition 
of Yariety^ by die art wi^ which he is made to co« 
opeiate with the dhief design, and the i^f^iortunity 
whidi he gives the poet of combining perfidy willi 
^per&djf and connecting the wicked son with the 
wicked daughters, toimjHress this important mwal^ 
^at villany is never at a stop, that crimes lead to 
crimes, and at last terminate in ruin. 

But though this moral be incidentally enfwced, 
Shakespeare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to 
perish in a just cause, contrary tp the natural ideas of 
justice, to the hope of the reader, and, what is yet 
more strange, to the feith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by The Spectator, who blames 
Tate for giving Cordelia success and hapjnness in h» 
alteration, and declares that, in his o{Hnion, ** the 
^Uragedy has lost half its beauty.** D^mis has re- 
marked, whether justly or not, that, to secure the fa- 
vourable reception of Cato, ** tl» town was poisoned 
^< with much false and abominable criticism,** dnd 
that endeavours had bom used to discredited decry 
poetical jinrtice. A ptay in which the wicked proflfier, 
imdthe virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, be- 
cause it is a just representation of the common events 
of human life : but since all reasonable beings naturally 
love justice, I cannot easily be persuaded that tte oto* 
;servation of justice makes a play worse; or that, if 
other excellencies are equal, the audience will i^ 
tilways rise better pleased from the fiiyl triumph of 
persecuted virtue. ^ 
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III the present case the public has decided. Cot«, 
delia, from the time of Tate, has always retired with, 
victory and felicity. And, if n^r sensations could add 
any thing to the general suffn^e, I might relate, I 
was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia's death, 
that I know not whether I ever endur^ to read again 
the last scenes of the play till I undertook to revise 
them as an editor. » ** 

There is another controversy among the critics 
concerning this play. It is disputed whether the pre- 
dominant image in Lear's4isordered mind be the loss 
of his kingdom or the cruelty of his dai:m;hter8. Mr« 
Huiphy, a very judicious critic, has evinced by in- 
duction of particular passages, that the cruelty of his 
daughters is the primary source of his distress, and 
^hat the loss of royalty affects him only as a secondary 
and subordinate evil. He observes with great Just- 
ness, that Lear would move our compassion but littley 
did we not rather ccmsider the injured £aither than 
the degraded king. 

The etoa^ of this play, ^Lcept the ej^sode 0f Ed- 
mund, which is derived, I think, from Sidney, is 
taken originally from Geoffiry of Monmouth, whom 
Hdingshed generally copied ; but perhaps immedi- 
ately from an old historical ballad. My reason for 
bdieving that the play was posterior to the ballad^ 
rather t^n the ballad to the play, is, that the ballad 
has nothing of Shakespeare's nocturnal telnpest^ which 
is too i^triking to have been omitted, and that it fol- 
lows the chronicle ; it has the rudiments of the plaj^ 
but none of its am{difications: it first hinted Lear's 
jliidness, but, did not array it in circumstances. The 
writer iMf the ballad added -something to the history. 



whii*li is U pfcWf tliat li6 i^otiltl hare ^dded more, if 
im^k Wd o^ctirted to his^ mtAd, atid toore must hav^ 
<fectli4^d If He had i5e6h Shakespeare. 
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This play is one of the most pledging* of our am* 
thM'*^' pferforinaiices. The scenes ar^ busy atid Va* 
ftbiis, "thfe iilddentisl'iiuiherOtis sind' importfttit, lh§ 
batkstrophe? irri^sistibly' atffefctlhg, "^hd the processed 
the action cartied on %ithi rtidh jirobability, ftt leairt 
with sufch cbngrtiity tb J)0j5tilir opinions, as tragedy 

here is tth^ of the ffe\V Mti^m^ts of ^hakespi^re W 
dxMbit the eonvei-satioii of giehtlemen, to represeni 
the Airy sprighttiness of juVenile elegance. Mr. ferydeti 
ttientions a tradition, \*^hieh inigbt easily reaeh hiiS 
tlni^, of adeckratton tniade by Shakespeare, that^* W 
''was obliged to kill Mercutio in the thiM aet^ lest 
^*iieiboMd have lleenkiHed by him.*' Yet hethitiks 
him '•''rio such formidable person, but that Tie might 
^ have li^ed thi'otigh the play, and died in his bed," 
\vtobilt dangter to a poet. Dryden well knew, had 
he been ih quest bf truth, that, in a pointed tStetttence, 
ttiDl^e regard \% cofaimonly had to the woitis than the 
thought, an<i that it is very seldom to be ri^wously 
Vitid^rstood.' Mereutio*s wit, gaiety, and courage, 
"will alwWyfe proc?ure him Mends that wifeh him 'a 
ioti^ef life; ^but his deaftk is hot precipitated, he has 
lived ctatthe tifnfe allotted hitti in the eonstrticHiiMi of 
^ play • nbr ^do I dbubt the ability of ShAfe- 
^[>eare to haVe continued 'his existence, thott^gh srane 
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ilf biff saRies are perhaps out of the reach of Drjd^y 
whose genius was not very fertile of merriment^ nor 
dnetile to humour, tmt acute, argumentative, oom- 
p^hensive, and sublime. 

The Nurse is one of the elmrMters^ in which the 
author delighted ; he has, with great subtilty oi dis^ 
tinction, drawn her at once loquacious and secrM, qAk 
sequious and insolent, trusty and dishonest. 

His comic scenes are happily wrought, but hiisr 
pathetic strains are always polluted with some unex^ 
pected depravations. His persons, however distressed, 
have a conceit left them in their .misery, a miserable 
concetti 

HAMIiET. 

If the dramas of Shakespeare were to be character? 
ised, each by the particular excellence which distin- 
guishes it from the rest, we must allow to the tra- 
gedy of Hamlet the praise of variety. The incidents 
are so numerous, that the argument of the play would 
make a long tale. The scenes are interchangeably 
diversified with merriment and solemnity; with 
merriment, that includes judicious and iiistrudite 
observations; and solemnity, notstetined bypbeticat 
violence above the natural sentiments of man. New 
characters appear from time to time in continual sue-* 
cession, exhibiting various fohns of life ahd particuislf 
modes of * conversation. The pretetided inadnD^ss of 
Hamlet causes much mirth, tK* liioiifiiftil dfetfdetittn 
of Ophelia fills the heai't with tehdenfess; aiift eveiy 
personage produces the effect intended, ' from the ap- 
parition that in the first act diills the blood with hor- 
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ror, to tbe fop in the last, that expcMs affeetation to 
jnst ccmtempt. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly secure against 
objections. The action is indeed f<»r the most part in 
continual prog^ression, but there are some scenes which 
neither forward nor retard it. Of the feigned mad* 
wm of Hamlet there appears no adequate cause^ for 
lie does nothing which be might not have done with 
the reputation of sanity. He plays the madman most, 
when he treats Ophelia with so much rudeness, which 
seems to be useless and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an in«; 
strument than an agent. After he has, by the stra« 
tagem of the play, convicted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punish him; and his death is at last ef« 
fected by an incident which Hamlet had no part in 
produdng^ 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced; the 
exchange of w^pons is rather an expedient of neces* 
sity« than a stroke of art« A scheme might easily 
have been formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, 
and Laertes with the bowL 

The poet is accused of having shewn little regfird, 
to poetical justice, and may be charged with equal 
-neglect of poetical probability. The apparition left 
the regions of the dead to little'purpose j the revenge 
ii^ich he demands is not obtained, but by the death 
of him that was required to take it; and the gratifi- 
cation^ which would arise from the destruction of an 
Ufttirper wd a murderer, is abated by the untimely 
dieath of Of^elia, the young, the beautiful, th^ l^rm-^. 
iess, and the pioiis^ 
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OTHELLO. 



Tlie beauties of this play impress themselves so 
strongly upon the attention of the reader, that they 
can draw no aid from critical illustration. The 
fiery openness of Othello, nmgnanimous, artless, and 
credulous, boundless in his confidence, ardent in his 
affection, inflexible in his resolution, and obdurate in 
his revenge; the cool malignity of lago, silent in his 
resentment, subtle in his designs, and studious at CMice 
of his interest and his vengeance; the soft simplicitjr 
of Desdemona, confident of merit, and conscious of in- 
nocence, her artless perseverance in her suit, and her 
slowness to suspect that ahe can be suspected, are such 
proofs of Shakespeare's skill in human nature, as, 1 
suppose, it is vain to seek in any modern writer. The 
gradual progress which lago makes in the Moor's 
conviction, and the circumstances which he employs 
to inflame him, are so artfully natural, that, though 
it will perhaps not be said of him as he says of him- 
self, that he is a man not easily jealous, yet we cannot 
but pity him, when at last we find him perplexed in 
the extreme. 

There is. always danger, lest wickedness, conjoined 
with abilities, should steal upon esteem, though it 
misses of approbation; but the character of lago is so 
conducted, that he Is from th^ first scene to the last 
hated and despised. 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be 
very conspicuous in any other piece, not only for their 
justness, but their strength. Cassio is brave, benevo- 
lent, and honest, ruined only by his want of stubborn- 
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ness to resist an insidious invitation. Roderigo's sus- 
picious credulity, and impatient submission to the 
cheats which he sees practised upon him, and which 
by persuasion he suffers to be repes^ted, exhibit a 
strong picture of ^ weak mind betrayed by unlawful 
desires to a false friend; and the virtue of jEmilia i$ 
such as we often find worn loosely, but not cast off, 
easy to commit small crimes, but quickened and 
alarmed at atrocious villanies. 

The scenes from the beginning to the end are busy, 
varied by happy interchanges, and regularly promot* 
ing the progression of the story j and the narrative in 
the end, though it telfs but what is known already, 
yet is necessary to produce the death of Othello. 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding 
incidents been occasionally related, there had been 
little wanting to a drama of the most exact and scni^ 
pulous regularity. 
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HARLEIAN LIBRARY. 



x\) i^olieit A subscription for a catat^gue of h(xku 
e^tpfdiS^ f o sale, id ab attempt for Which sortie apology 
cannot but be riecessai^; for few would willingly 
contribute to the expence of volumeii, by whidli 
neither induction not entertainmcint could be af- 
forded, fteni which Only the bookseller could expect 
advantage, and of whichthe only use must cease, at 
the iKi^rsion of the library. 

Nor could the reasonableness of an unitersal reject* 
tion of bar proposal be denied, if this catalogue Were 
€o be compiled ^ith lio 6ther Viiew', than that of proi. 
tooting the sale of the books which it enumerates, and 
drawn up with that inaccuracy and confusion which 
may be found in tho^ that are daily publiidied. 

But our design, like our proposal, is unoommonf, 
and to be prosecuted at a very uncommon expence j 
it being intended, that the books shall be distributed 
into their distinct clajsses, and every dass ranged with 
jsome regaxid to tfie age of the writers; that every 

2 
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book diall be accurate! j described ; that tl^ peculia- 
rities of editions shall be remarked^ and ohsiervatioiis 
from the authors of literary history occasionally intw« 
spersed; that, by this catalc^e^ we inay inform pos- 
terity of the excellence and value of this ^eat coUee- 
tion, and promote the knowlec^e of scarce books, and 
elegant editions. For this purpose men of letters are 
engaged, who cannot even be supplied with amanu- 
enses, but at an expence above that of a commmi ca- 
talogue. 

To shew that this collection deserves a particular 
degree of regard from the learned and the studiouflf, 
that it excels any library that was ever yet offered to 
public sale in the value as well as number of the 
volumes which it contains ; and that therefofe this ca- 
talogue will not be of less use to men of letters, thaii 
those of the Thuanian, Heinsian, or Barberinian libra* 
ries^ it may not be improper to exhibit a genend ac- 
count of the different cla£»es, as they are naturally di- 
vided by the several sciences. 

By this method we can indeed exhibit only a gene- 
ral idea, at once magnificent and confused ; an idea of 
the writings of many nations, collected irom distant 
parts of the world, discovered sometimes by chance^ 
^and sometimes by curiosity, amidist the rubUsh of fixr- 
(iaken monasteries, and the repositories of ancient fa- 
milies, and brought hither from every part, as to tV 
universal receptecle oi learning. 

It will be no unpleasing effect of this account, if 
those, that shall happ^i to peruse it, should be in- 
clined by it to reflect on the character of the late 
proprietofs, and to pay some triimte of veneraticm 
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to tiieir ardour for Utemture, to that generous and 
exalted ctniosity which they gratified with incessant 
seardies and immense expenc^ and to whi<^ they de- 
dicated that time, and thatraperflnity of fortune, which 
. many others of tl^ir rank emj^oy in the pursuit of 
contemptibleamu^ments, or the gratification ofguitiy 
paai^ons. And, surely, every man, who consideM 
learning as ornamental and adyantageous to the com*^ 
munity, must allow them the honour of public bene^ 
factors, who have introduced amongst us authors not 
hitherto well known, and added to the literary trea- 
sures of their native country. 

That our catalogue will excite any other man to 
emulate the coUectcnrs of this library, to prefer books 
and manuscripts to equipage and luxury, and to for* 
sake noise and diversion f&r the conversation of the 
learned, and the satisfaction of extensive knowledge, 
we are very fitr frcnn presuming to hope; but shall 
make no scruple tp assert, that, if any man should 
happ^i to be seized with such laudable ambition, hl^ 
may find in this catalogue hints and informations 
which are not easily to be met with ; he will discover; 
that the boasted Bodleian library is very £atr from a 
perfect model, and that even the learned Fabricius 
Ci&not ccmipletely instruct him in the early edition 
of the classic writers. 

But the collectors df libraries cannot be numerous; 
and, therefore, catalogues cannot very properly be 
recomm^ided to the public, if they haA not a more 
general and frequent use, an use which every student 
has experienced, or neglected to his loss. By the 
means of catalogues only can it be known, what faai 
been written on every part of learning, and the ha# 
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0»rd tiv^iM of AcoujyfeeriBg'' '^fficnHiei whkb liai^ 
iJready been clesBsied, discottling question wiii<^ hare 
already been 4e<^ded» and digg^g in: xmnes <tf filtcair 
^e whieh fot*ii>er agei hare exhawted. ' 

Haw eften tins hem been the: fate of rtiMkntt^ ei^etf 
man <^ letters tan dedare ; and, perhaps; tl^arr are 
T^t .^few who have ttot sometimes yalitedas new^s** 
coveries, ^made by thenKsdves, those observatimst 
which Jbave long ^ince been pufoUdbu^, and of B^hsdi 
ike world therefore will refitte them the famise; iMor 
cast tl^ refosal be cenmred as any enoraums ^dation 
of justice; for, why should they not forfeit lyjr their 
ignorance, what they might claim by their sagaciity ? 

To illustrate this remark by the mention of obsoma 
names, would not much confinn it; and to ^nlify Ibr 
Hm purpose the memory of men truly greats would 
he to deny them the reversmue which they may justly 
(daipi from those whom their writings, have insttwtecL 
May the shade at least, of <me great &lgl«s^ ^iM 
rcist without difi^urbance; and may m soan pmsi^nl 
to. iiKRAlt his 'manory, who waats hb laart^iiig, his 
reasrm, br his wit. 

. From the vexatious] dis£qppointment<^«Eie^iiagiri$t 
proaeh, where praise is expeoted^ ev^ery man wjU'ijj^- 
tamly desire to be seoiared; aiid.tbQre%e thaJtbodl 
will have some claim to his r^gc^, fkom which k^ 
may recdlve inkxjmtio^ ^f the,li*fewi**of hif pwde- 
eassers, such as a eaitaJogue of th^M^him tibjsuy 
Mmtcoptonsly aiSstrd him. : . ^ . . ^ • > ; 

Ihfse whom icuiMsity hat ief^p»ged iU the^ftiady i>f U^ 
iMary Jbtsto^^tuadii^o^ kaieWe^ml rf^rohk? 

timsidf AlttiiwMmwewoiih^ Ibad 



ilie raYi^^ (of tyrants^ tbe desolatim of kiagdoiM, tlie 
rout <£ 9Lrxt^, fmd tke fall of eaifHres. Those who 
are pleaaed withpbsemug the first birth of o^w 4^^ 
nkms^ their stni|r?les against o])po8iti<m^ their sile&t 
progreasuiiderperseai^ii^ythei^ general recepticm,4u^ 
t]MargTf«du$dd€}cU]^f^ sudden extinction 9 those that 
aatfisettheiiidelves wi^reparking the diff^e|i;t perioda 
of hiiiiiati.ki¥>i)ri^^#»a4id:<^^ how^d^rl^^ and 
It^ mooe«d M.ch othf r y ^rwhfiX R^cciiiant Ae most 
ighdmy flightitirf.^puHiai^fi* liave giyeo,, ifay iif^ l^e 
daWaof fsQiimce^ wd how lemming has languished aod 
decayed, for want of patronage and regard, xfr he^ 
oi^erborse ^ the .pre^al^^ce of iaphionabl^ ig^or|aDce, 
4lf ,)o9tia]|ii#( Ihe tufiaul^o(C.invasiQ^,a^d tb^ storms 
of yioleiM;^. i Ail thooe who desire any JaiQwledge,of 
the library transactions #f j^ast ages, may find i^ car 
taloguea, lik«, t^if at leai^ sucban aiccouxit as is/givea 
by annalists, and chronologers of civil history^ « ,. i 

How the kno^ledge^ the saored writinigs has been 
difibsed, wiU be observed from the catalc^ue of the 
various ^diitions ci the^hilblef from the first impression 
by F«st» in 14639 to. the present time ; in wlueh wi^ 
be omtiaitied the polyglot editions of Spaiii, France^ 
and England, thos^ of i^ original jHebrew, thre Gneek 
Septuagint, and the Latin Vi^lgatf^ ^ with the versions 
wlu4^ tore m^w t|sed in the remotest pfLrts of Europe^ 
in the 4MWtry;flf the Gbisoi;is» inLittvoama, BoheBua, 
Finkndi and Inland* 

Witih oregitrd to the attanpts of the ^samcf kind made 
iH'OUf/owO'iKrai^ryt. tfa^re Mefen^Ti^hose expectatic^ 
mUr «M be fooQceededby the noivfib^cf. English biUef^ 
of which not one is forg«tte% whetiber vains^Ue % 
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the pomp and beauty of the impreanon, or fm the 
notes with which the text is accompanied, or for any 
GontroYersy or persecution that it produced^ or fcnr the 
peculiarity of any single passage. With the same care 
have the various editions of the bo(^ of common- 
{nrayer been selected, from which all the alteratioiffi 
which have be^ made in it may be easily remarked. 

Amongst a great number of Rmnan missals and 
breviaries, remarkable for the beauty of their cuts and 
illuminations, will be found the Mosorabic missal and 
breviary, that raised such commotions in the kingdom 
of Spain. 

The controversial trefitises written in England, 
about the time of the Reformation, have been dili* 
gently collected, with a multitude of remarkable 
tracts, single sermons, and small treatises; whioh, 
however worthy to be preserved, are, perhaps, to be 
found in no other j^ace. 

^ The regard which was always paid, by the cdilec- 
tors of this library, to that remarkable period of time, 
in which the art of printing was invented, determined 
them to accumulate the ancient impressions of the Wi- 
thers of the church ; to which the later editions are 
added, lest antiquity should have seemed mwe worthy 
of esteem than accuracy. 

History has been considered with the regard due to 
that study by which the manners are most easily form- 
ed, and from which the most efficacious instruction is 
received; nor will the most extensive eoriosi<7 fail 
of gratification in this lilnrary ; from which iw> writers 
have been excluded, that relate either to the rdigious 
or civil afiairs of any nation. 
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Not only those authors of ecclesiastical history have 
beea jwrocured, that treat of the state of religion in ge*. 
neraly or deliver accounts of sects or nations, but those 
likewise who have confined themselves to particular 
orders of men in every church; who have related the 
original, and the rules of every society, or recounted 
the lives of its founder and its naembers; those who 
have deduced in every country the succession of bishops, 
and those who have employed their abilities in cele- 
brating the piety of particular saints, or martyrs, or 
monks, or nuns. 

The civil history of all nations hsus been amassed 
together ; nor is it easy to determine which has been 
thought most worthy of curiosity. 

Of France, not only the general histories and an- 
cient chronicles, the accounts of celebrated reigns, 
and narratives of remarkable events, but even the 
memorials of single families, the lives of private men, 
the antiquities of particular cities, churches, and mo- 
nasteries, the topography of provinces, and the ac- 
counts of laws, custmns, aud prescriptions, are here 
to be found. 

- The several states of Italy have, in this treasury, 
their parti<mlar historians, whose accounts are, perhaps, 
generally more exact, by being less extensive j and 
more interesting, by being mcwe particular. 

Nor has less regard beeh paid to the different na- 
tions of the Germanic empire, of which neither the 
Bohemians, nor Hungarians, nor Austrians, nor Bava- 
.rians, have been neglected ; nor haye their antiquities, 
however g^ierally disregarded, been less studiously 
searched^ than their present state. 

VOL. II. N 
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The northern nations have supplied this collection, 
not only with history, but poetry, with Gothic anti- 
quities, and Runic inscriptions; which at least have 
this olaim to veneration, above the remains of the 
Roman magnificence, that they are the works of those 
lieroes by whom the Roman empire was destroyed ; 
and which may plead, at least in this nation, that 
they ought not to be neglected by those that owe to 
the men whose memories they preserve, their consti- 
tution, their properties, and their liberties. 

The curiosity of these collectors extends equally to 
all parts of the world ; nor did they forget to add 
to the northern the southern writers, or to adorn their 
collection with chronicles of Spain, and the conquest 
of Mexico. 

Even of those nations with which we have less in- 
tercourse, whose customs are less accurately known, 
and whose history is less distinctly recounted, there 
are in this library reposited such accounts as the Eu- 
ropeans have been hitherto able to obtain ; nor are 
the Mogul, the Tartar, the Turk, and the Saracen, 
without their historians. 

That persons so inquisitive with regard to the trans- 
actions of other nations, should inquire yet more ar- 
dently after the history of their own, may be naturally 
expected ; and, indeed, this part of the library is no 
common instance of diligence and accuracy. Here 
are to be found, with the ancient chronicles, and larger 
histories of Britain, the narratives of single reigns, and 
the accounts of remarkable revolutions, ^the topogra- 
phical histories of counties, the pedigrees of families, 
the antiquities of churches and cities, the proceedings 
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of parliaments, the records of monasteri^, and the 
lives of particular men, whether eminent in tte church 
pr the state, or remarkable in private life ; whether 
exemplary for their virtues, or detestable for their 
crimes; whether persecuted for religion, or ^[ecuted 
for rebellion. 

That memorable period of tte English history, 
which begins with the reign of king Charles the First, 
and ends with the Restoration, will almost fornii^dbi a 
library alone, such is the number of volumes, pam^ 
phlets, and papers, which were published l^ either 
party; and such is the care with which tbey have 
been preserved. 

Nor is history without the necessary {nrepanttiv^ 
and attendants, geography and chronology: of geo^ 
graphy, the best writers and delineators have been 
procured, and pomp and aomracy have both been re^ 
garded : the student of chronology may here find like- 
wise those authors who searched the records of^ timet 
and fixed the periods of history. 

With the historians and geographers may be ranked 
the writers of voyages and travels, which may be r^d 
here in the Latin, English, Dutch, German^ French^ 
Italian, and Spajiish languages. 

The laws of diflSerent countries, sus they are io them** 
sdves equally worthy of curiosity with their history, 
have, in this collection, been justly regarded ; and 
the rules by which the various comnwnities of the 
world are governed, may be here examined aud com« 
pared. Here are the ancient editions of the papal d^** 
cretaJs, and the commentators on the civil law, the 
edicts of Spain, and the statutes of Venice^ 

n2 
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. But with pptticular industry have the various 
writers on the Jaws of our own country been collected, 
from the most ancient to the present time, from the 
bodies of the statutes to the minutest treatise ; not 
only the reports, precedents, and readings of our own 
courts, but even the laws of our West-Indian colonies, 
will be exhibited in our catalogue. 

But neither history nor law have been so far able 
to engross this library, as to exclude physic, philo- 
sophy, or criticism. Those have been thought, with 
justice, worthy of a place, who have examined the 
different species of animals, delineated their forms, 
or described their properties and instincts ; or who 
have penetrated the bowels of the earth, treated on 
its different strata, and analyzed its metals ; or who 
have amused themselves with less laborious specula- 
tions, and planted trees, or cultivated flowers. 

Those that have exalted their thoughts above the 
minuter parts of the creation, who have dbserved the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and attempted sys- 
tems of the universe, have not been denied the honour 
which they deserved by so great an attempt, whatever 
has been their success. Nor have those mathema- 
ticians been rejected, who have applied their science 
to the common purposes of life ; or those that have 
deviated into the kindred arts, of tactics, architec- 
ture, and fortification. 

Even arts of far less importance have found their 
authors, nor have these authors been despised by the/ 
boundless curiosity of the proprietors^ the Harleian 
library. The writes on horsemanship and fencing 
are more numerous,, and more bulky, 4^han could be 
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expected by those who reflect how seldom those excel 
in either, whom their education has qualified to com- 
pose books. 

The admirer of Greek and Roman literature will 
meet, in this collection, with editions little known tot 
the most inquisitive critics, and which have escaped 
the observation of those whose great employment hajs^ 
been the collation of copies j nor will he find only the 
most ancient editions of Faustus, Jenson, Spira, Sweyn- 
heim, and Pannartz, but the most accurate likewise 
and beautiful of Colinseus, the Juntee, Plantin, Aldus, 
the Stephens*, and Elzevir, with the commentaries and 
observations of the most learned editors. 

"Nor are they accompanied only with the illustrsi^ 
tions of those who have confined their attempts to 
particular writers, but of those likewise who h^ve 
treated on any part of the Greek or Roman antiquities, 
their laws, their customs, their dress, their buildings, 
their wars, their revenues, or the rites and ceremonies 
of their worship, and those that have endeavoured to 
explain any of their authors from their statues or their 
coins. . 

Next to the ancients, those writers deserve to be 
mentioned, who, at the restoration of literature, imi- 
tated their language and their style with so great suc- 
cess, or who laboured with so much industry to make 
them understood : such were Philelphus and Politian, 
Scaliger and Btichanan, and the poets of the age of 
Leo the Tetith ; these are likewise to be found in this 
library, together with the Deliciae, or collections of 
all nations. 

Painting is so nearly allied to poetry^ that it can* 
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not be wondered tlmt those who have so much 
esteemed the one/ have paid an equal, regard to the 
other J and therefore it may be easily imagined^ that 
the collection of prints is numerous in an uncommon 
degree ; but surely, the expectation of every man 
will be ^ceeded, when he is informed that there are 
more than forty thousand engraven from Raphael, Ti- 
tian, Guido, the Carraches, and a thousand others, by 
Nanteuil, Hollar, Collet, Edelinck, and Dorigny, and 
other engravers of equal reputation. 

There is also a great collection of original draw- 
ings, of which three seem to deserve a particular , 
mention; the first e^ibits a representation of the 
iiiside of St. Peter*s church at Rome; the second bf 
that of St. John Lateran; and the third of the high 
altsir of St. I^atius ; all painted with the utmost ac-* 
curtw^y, iti their proper colours. 

As the value of this great collection may be con- 
ceived from this account, however imperfect, as the 
variety of subjects must engage the curiosity of men 
of differj^nt studies, inclinations, and employments, 
it may be thought of very little use to mention any 
slighter advantages, or to dwell on the decorations 
and embellishments which the generosity of the pro- 
prietors has bestowed upon it ; yet, since the compiler 
of the Thuanian catalogue thought not even that 
species of elegance below his observation, it may not 
be improper to observe, that the Harleian library, per- 
haps, e%cels all others, not more in the nuniber and 
excellence, than in the splendor of its volumes. 

We may now surely be allowed to hope, that our 
catalogue will not be thought unworthy of the pub- 
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lie curiosity; that it will be purchased as a record 
of thia great collection, and preserved as one of the 
memorials of learning. 

The patrons of literature will forgive the pur- 
chaser of this library, if he presumes to assert some 
claim to their protection and encouragement, as he 
may have been instrumental in continuing to this na- 
tion the advantage of it. The sale of Vossius's collec- 
tion into a foreign country, is, to this day, regretted 
by men of letters ; and if this eflTort for the preven- 
tion of another loss of the same kind should be disad- 
vantageous to him, no man will hereafter willingly 
risk his fortune in the cause of learning. 
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«N THE 

ORIGIN AND IMPORTANCE 

OP 

SMALL TRACTS AND FUGITIVE PIECES. 

\ 
VHITTEN POR THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HARLEIAN MISCELLANY. 



JL HOUGH the scheme of the following Miscellany is 
so obvious, that the title alone is sufficient to explain 
it; and though several collections have been formerly 
attempted upon plans, as to the method, very little, 
but, as to the capacity and execution, very different 
from ours J we being possessed of the greatest variety 
for such a work, hope for a more general reception 
than those confined schemes had the fortune to meet 
with ; and, therefore, think it not. wholly unnecessary 
to explain our intentions, to display the treasure of 
materials out of which this miscellany is to be com- 
piled, and to exhibit a general idea of the pieces 
which we intend to insert in it. 
^ There is, perhaps, no nation in which it is so 
necessary, as in our own, to assemble from time 
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to time, the small tracts and fugitive pieces, which 
are occasionally published; for, besides the general 
subjects of inquiry, which are cultivated by us, in 
conunon with every other learned nation, our consti- 
tution in church and state naturally giyes birth to a 
multitude of performances, which would either not 
have been written, or could not have been made pub- 
lic in any other place. 

The form of our government, which gives every 
man, that hajs leisure, or curiosity, or vanity, the right 
of inquiring into the propriety of public measures, 
and, by consequence, obliges those who are intrusted 
with the administration of national affairs, to give an 
account of their conduct to almost every man who de- 
mands it, may be reasonably imagined to have occa- 
sioned innumerable pamphlets, which would never 
have appeared under arbitrary governments, where 
every man lulls himself in indolence under calamities, 
of which he cannot promote the redress, or thinks it 
prudent to conceal the uneasiness, of which he cannot 
complain without danger. 

The multiplicity of religious sects tolerated among 
us, of which every one has found opponents and vin- 
dicators, is another source of unexhaustible publica- 
tion, almost peculiar to ourselves; for controversies 
cannot be long continued, nor frequently revived, 
where an inquisitor has a right to shut up the dispu- 
tants in dungeons ; cr where silence can be imposed 
on either party, by the refusal of a licence. 

Not that it should be inferred from hence, that po- 
litical or religious controversies are the only products 
jof the liberty of the British press ; the mind once let 

1 
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loose to inquiry, and suffered to operate without re^ 
rtraint, necessarily deviates into peculiar c^inions, and 
wanders in new tracts, where she is indeed sometimes 
lost in a labyrinth, from which though she cannot re-^ 
turn, and scarce knows how to proceed; yet, some- 
times, makes useful discoveries, or finds out nearer 
paths to knowledge. 

The boundless liberty with which every man may 
write his own thoughts, and the opportunity of con- 
veying new sientiments to the public, without dan* 
ger of suffering either ridicule or censure, which 
every man may enjoy, whose vanity does not incite 
him too hastily to own his performances, naturally 
invites those who employ themselves in speculation^ 
to try how their notions will be received by a nation^ 
which exempts caution fr(»n fear, and m^esty from 
diame; and it is no wonder, that where reputa«- 
tion may be gained, but needs not be lost, multi* 
iudes are willing to try their fortune, and thrust 
their opinions into the light; sometimes with un**- 
successful ha^e, and sometimes with happy ta^Mf** 
rity. 

It is observed, that, among tl^ natives of Eng^ 
land, is to be found a greater variety of humour^ 
than in any other country; and, doubtless, where 
every man has a full liberty to propagate his con<^ 
ceptions, variety of humour must produce variety 
of writers; and, where the mimber of authors is 
so great, there cannot but be some worthy of dis-^ 
tinction. 

All these, and many other eftuse$, too tedious to 
be enumerated, have contributed to siake pt^phlete 
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and small tracts a very important part of an Eng^lish 
library; nor are there any pieces, upon which those, 
who aspire to the reputation of judicious collectors of 
books, bestow more attention, or greater expence; 
because many advantages may be expected from the 
perusal of these small productions, which are scarcely 
to^be found in that of larger works. 

if we regard history, it is well known, that most 
political treatises have for a long time ajgpeared in this 
form, and that the first relations of transa,ctions, while 
they are yet the subject of conversation, divide the 
opinions, and employ the conjectures of mankind, are 
delivered by these petty writers, who have opportuni-^ 
ties of collecting the different sentiments of disputants^ 
of inquiring the truth from living witnesses, and of 
copying tkeir representations from the life; and, 
therefore, they preserve a multitude of partimilar in« 
cidents, which are forgotten in a short time, or oxAiU 
ted informal relations, and which are yet to be consi^^ 
dered as sparks of truth, which, when united, may af- 
ford light in some of the darkest scenes of state> as we 
doubt not^ will be sufficiently proved in the course of 
this miscellan'y; and which it is, therefore, the inte^ 
rest of the public to preserve unextinguished. 

The same observation may be extended to subjecti 
of yet m<^e importance. In controversies that relate 
to the truths of religion, the first essays of reformation 
are generally timorous; and those who have opinions 
to offer, which they expect to be opposed, produce 
their sentiments, by degrees, aftd, for the most part, 
in small tracts: by degrees^ that tli^y may not shook 
their rtadert with too finny novelties ait cmce; and in 
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small tracts, that they may be easily dispersed, or pri- 
vately printed : almost every controversy, therefore, 
has beenj for a time, carried on in pamphlets, nor has 
swelled into larger volumes, till the first ardor of the 
disputants has subsided, and they have recollected 
their notions with coolness enough to digest them 
into order, consolidate them into systems, and fortify 
them with authorities. 

From pamphlets, consequently, are to be learned 
the progress of every debate; the various states to 
which the questions have been changed; the artifices 
and fallacies which have been used, and the subter- 
fuges by which reason has been eluded : in such writ- 
ings may be seen how the mind has been opened 
by degrees, how one truth has led to another, how 
error has been disentangled, and hints improved to 
demonstration, which pleasure, and many others, are 
lost by him that only reads the larger writers, by 
whom these scattered sentiments are collected, who 
will see none of the changes of fortune which every 
opinion has passed through, will have no opportu- 
nity of remarking the transient advantages which 
error may sometimes obtain, by the artifices of its 
patron, or the successful rallies by which truth re- 
gains the day, after a repulse ; but will be to him, 
who' traces the dispute through its particular gra- 
dations, as he that hears of a victory, to him that «ees 
the battle. 

Since the advantages of preserving these small 
tracts are so numerous, pur attempt to unite them in 
volumes cannot be thought either useless or unseason- 
able; for there is no other method of securing them 
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from accidents; and they have already been so long 
neglected, that this design cannot be delayed, with- 
out hazarding the loss of many pieces, which deserve 
to be transmitted to another age. 

The practice of publishing pamphlets on the most 
important subjects, has now prevailed more than two 
centuries among us ; and therefore it cannot be doubt- 
ed, but that, as no large collections have been yet 
made, many curious tracts must have perished ; but 
it is too late to lament that lossj nor ought we to re- 
flect upon it with any other view than that of quick- 
ening our endeavours for the preservation of those 
that yet remain; of which we have now a greater 
number than was, perhaps, ever amassed by any one 
person. 

The first appearance of pamphlets among us, is 
generally thought to be at the new opposition raised 
against the errors and corruptions of the church of 
Rome. Those who were first convinced of the rea- 
sonableness of the new learning, as it was then called, 
propagated their opinions in small pieces, which were 
cheaply printed 5 and, what was then of great inport- 
ance, easily concealed. These treatises were gene- * 
rally printed in foreign countries, and are not, there- 
fore, always very correct. There was not then that 
opportunity of printing in private; for the number of 
printers was small, and the presses were easily over- 
looked by the clergy, who spared no labour or vigi- 
lance for the suppression of heresy. There is, how- 
ever, reason to suspect, that some attempts were made 
to carry on the propagation of truth by a secret press; 
for one of the first treatises in favour of the Reforma- 
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tion, is said, at the end, to be printed at Greenwich, 
hf the permission of the Lord of Hosts. 

In the time of king Edward the Sixth, the presses 
were employed in favour of the reformed religion, and 
small tracts were dispersed over the nation, to recon- 
cile them to the new forms of worship. In this reign, 
Jikewise, political pamphlets may be said to have been 
begun, by the address of the rebels of Devonshire; 
all which means of propagating the sentiments of the 
people so disturbed the court, that no sooner was 
queen Mary resolved to reduce her subjects to the 
Romish superstition, but she artfully, by a charter*, 
granted to certain freemen of London, in whose fide- 
lity, no doubt, she confided, entirely prohibited aU 
presses, but what should be licensed by them ; which 
charter is that by which the corporation of Stationers 
in London is at this time incorporated. 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth, when liberty 
again began to flourish, the practice of writing pam- 
phlets became more general ; presses were multiplied, 
and books were dispersM ; and, I believe, it may pro-^ 
perly be said, that the trade o( writing began at that 
time, and that it has ever since gradually increased in 
the number, though, perhaps, not in the style c^ those 
that followed it. 

In this reign was erected the first secret press againit 
the church as now established, of which I have found 
any obtain account. It was employed by the Puri- 

* Which begins thuf, ' Know ye, thut We, ecmQidoriQg and mam 

* nifestly perceiying, thfit yevtral seditiou3 and heretical books or 

* tracts-^a^ainst the faith and sound catholic doctrine q{ holy mo^ 

* ther, the church/ &c. 
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tans, and conveyed from one part of the nation to 
another, by them, as they found themselves; in dan-* 
ger of discovery. From this press issued most of the 
pamphlets against Whitgift and his associates, in the 
ecclesiastical government ; and, when it was at last 
seized at Manchester, it W8W employed upon a pam- 
phlet called More Work for a Cooper. 

In the peaceable reign of king Janies, those minds 
which might, perhaps, with less disturbance of the 
world, have been engrossed by war, were employed 
in controversy ; and writings of all kinds were multi* 
plied among us. The press, however, was not wholly 
engaged in polemical performances, for more inno- 
cent subjects were sometimes treated; and it deserves 
to be remarked, because it is not generally known, 
that the treatises of Husbandry and Agriculture, whidi 
were published about that time, are so numerous, that 
it can scarcely be imagined by wlKMnthey were writ- 
ten, or to whom they were sold. 

The next reign is too well known to have been a 
time of confusion, and disturbance, and disputes of 
every kind; and the writings, which were produced, 
bear a natural proportion to the number of questions 
that were discussed at that time ; each party had its 
authors and its presses, and no endeavours were omit- 
ted to gain proselytes to every opinion. I know not 
whether this may not properly be called, Tim Agt of 
Pamphlets; for, though they, perhaps, may not arise 
to such multitudes as Mr. Rawlinson imagined, they 
were, undoubtedly, more numeroas than can be con- 
ceived by any who have not had an ppportimity of ex-» 
amining th^ad. 
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After the Restoration^ the same diflferences, in reli- 
gfious opinions, are well known to have subsisted, and 
the same political struggles to have been frequently 
renewed; and, therefore, a great number of pens 
were employed, on different occasions, till, at length, 
all other disputes were absorbed in the popish contro- 
versy. 

. From the pamphlets which these different periods 
of time produced, it is proposed, that this miscellany 
shall be compiled ; for which it cannot be supposed 
that materials will be wanting; and, therefore, the 
only difficulty will be in what manner to dispose them. 

Those who have gone before us, in undertakings of 
this kind, have ranged the pamphlets, which chance 
threw into their hands, without any regard either to 
the subject on which they treated, or the time in which 
they were written ; a practice in no wise to be imi- 
tated by us, who want for no materials ; of which we 
shall choose those we think best for the particular 
circumstances of times and things, and most instruct- 
ing and entertaining to the reader. 

Of the different methods which present themselves, 
upon the first view of the great heaps of pamphlets 
which the Harleian library exhibits, the two which 
merit most attention are, to distribute the treatises ac- 
cording to their subjects, or their dates ; but neither 
of these ways can be conveniently followed. By rang- 
ing our collection in order of time, we must necessarily 
publish those pieces first, which least engage the cu- 
riosity of the bulk of mankind ; and our design must 
fall to the ground, for want of encouragement, before 
it can be so far advanced as to obtain general regard : 



by confining* ourselves for any long time to any single 
subject, we shall reduce our readers to one class ; and^ 
as we shall lose all the grace of variety, shall disgust 
all those who read chiefly to be diverted. There is 
likewise one objection of equal force, against both 
these methods, that we sthall preclude ourselves from 
the advantage of any future discoveries; and We can- 
not hope to assemble at once all the pamphlets which 
have been written in any age, or on any subject. 

It may be added, in vindication of our intended 
practice, that it is the same with that of Photius^ 
whose collections are no less miscellaneous than ours; 
and who declares, that he leaves it to his read», to 
reduce his extracts under their proper heads. 

Most of the pieces which shall be offered in this 
collection to the public, will be introduced by short 
prefaces, in which will be given some account of the 
reasons for which they are inserted ; notes will be 
sometimes adjoined, for the explanation of obscure 
passives, or obsolete expressions; and care will be 
taken to mingle use and pleasure through the whole 
coUecticnt. Notwithstanding every subject may not be 
relished by every reader; yet the buyer may be assured 
that each number will repay his generous subscription* 
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SOME ACCOUNT 

or ABOOftyCALKBD 

THE LIFE OF 
BBNVENUTO CBLLINI. 



X HE origNial of this celebrated perfofmnnce ky 
in manuscript above a century and a half* Thottgli 
it WW read with the greatest pleasure by the learned 
of Italy, no mam was hardy ^loi^h, during* so kmg 
a period, to introduce to the world a book in wUch 
the successors of St. Petar were handl^ so rougUy : 
a navratiye,. wh^re artists and soyereig^ princes, cap* 
dinals and courtesans, ministers of state and mteefaa* 
nics,^ are treated with equal impairtiality. 

At length, in the year 1 730, an enterprising Neapo- 
litan, encouraged by Dr. Antonio Cocchi, one of the po- 
litest scholars in Europe, published this so-much desir- 
ed work in one volume quarto. The Doctor gave the 
editor an excellent preface, which with very slight al- 
teration, is judiciously preserved by the translator. Dr. 
Nugent : the book is, notwithstanding, very scarce in 
Italy : the clergy of Naples are very powerful } and 
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though the editor Tery prudently pat Colonia instead 
of N^poli in the title-page, the sale of Cellini waj 
prohibited; the court of Rome has actually made it 
an article in their Index Expurgatorius, and pre- 
vented the importatimi of the book into any country 
where the power of the Holy See prevails. 

The life of Benvenuto Cellini is certainly a pheno- 
menon in biography, whether we consider it with re 
spect to the artist himself, or the great variety of his* 
torical facts which relate to others : it is indeed a very 
good supplement to the history of Europe, during the 
greatest part of the sixteenth c^itury, more especial- 
ly in what relates to painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, and the most eminent masters in those elegant 
arts, whose works Cellini praises or censures with pe« 
enMsyr freedom and energy. 

As to the man himself, there is not perhaps a more 
singular character among the race of Adam : the ad- 
mired Lord Herbert of Cherbury scarce equals Cel- 
lini in the number of peculiar qualities which sepa- 
rate him from the rest of the human species. 

He is at once a man of pleasure, and a slave to 
superstition ; a despiser of vulgar notions, and a be- 
liever in magical incantations ; a fighter of duels, and 
a ecmiposer of divine sonnets; an ardent lover of 
truth, and a retailer of visionary fencies ; an admirer 
of papal power, and a hater of popes ; an offender 
against the laws, with a strong reliance on divine pro- 
vidence. If I may be allowed the expression, Cellini 
is one striking feature added to the human form — a 
prodigy to be wondered at, not an example to be 
imitated. 

o 2 
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Though Cellini was so blind to his own imperfec- 
tions as to commit the most unjustifiable actions^ with 
a full persuasion of the goodness of his cause aiid the 
rectitude of his intention, yet no man was a keener 
and more accurate observer of the blemishes of others ; 
hence his book abounds with sarcastic wit and satiri- 
cal expression. Yet though his portraits are some- 
times gprotesque and over-charged, from misinforma- 
tion, from melancholy, from infirmity, and from pe- 
culiarity of humour j in general it must be allowed 
that they are drawn from the life, and conformable to 
the idea given by cotemporary writers. His charac- 
ters of pope Clement the seventh, Paul the third, and 
his bastard son Pier Luigi ; Francis the first, and his 
favourite mistress madam d'Estampes; Cosmo duke of 
Florence, and his duchess, with many others, are 
touched by the hand of a master. 

General history cannot descend to( minute details 
of the domestic life and private transactions, the 
passions and foibles of great personages] but these 
give truer representations of their characters than all 
the elegant and laboured compositions of poets and 
historians. 

To some a register of the actions of a statuary may 
seem a heap of uninteresting occurrences; but the dis- 
cerning will not disdain the efforts of a powerful 
mind, because the writer is not ennobled by birth, or 
dignified by station. 

The man who raises himself by consummate merit 
in his profession to the notice of princes, who con- 
verses with them in a language dictated by honest 
freedom, who sciniples not to tell them those truths 
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which they must despair to hear from courtiers and 
favouritesy from minions and parasites^ is a bold le* 
veller of distinctions in the courts of powerful mo- 
narchs. Genius is the parent of truth and courage; 
and these, united, dread no opposition. 

The Tuscan language is greatly admired for its ele- 
gance, and the meanest inhabitants of Florence speak 
a dialect which the rest of Italy are proud to imitate. 
The style of Cellini, though plain and familiar, is vi- 
gorous and energetic. He possesses, to an uncommon 
degree, strength of expression, and rapidity of fancy. 
Dr. Nugent seems to have carefully studied his au- 
thor, and to have translated him with ease and free- 
dom, as well as truth and fidelity. 



A 

VIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN 

MONS. CROUSAZ AND MR. WARBURTON, 

«N TI»\«UB«BCT OF 

MR. POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN. 

IN A LETTER TO THE 
/ 

EDITOR OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, VOL. XIII. 



Mr. Urban, 

Xt would not be found useless in the learned world, 
if in written controversies as in oral dii^utations, 
a moderator could be selected, who might in some de- 
gree superintend the debate, restrain all needless ex- 
cursions, repress all personal reflections, ami at last 
recapitulate the arguments on each side; and who, 
though he should not assume the province of decid- 
ing the question, might at least exhibit it in its true 
state* 

This reflection arose in my mind upon the consi- 
deration of Mr. Crousaz's Commentary on the Essay 
on Man, and Mr. Warburton's Answer to it. The 
importance of the subject, the reputation and abili- 
ties of the controvertists, and perhaps the ardour 
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with which each hat endeainouned to su]^rt his 
caaase^ hare made an attonpt of this kind necessary for 
tlike information o£ the greatest number of Mr. Pofe^B 
readers. 

Among the duties of a moderator, I Imve men- 
tioned that of recalling the disputants to the sub- 
ject^ and cutting off the excrescences of a debate, 
^ich Mr. Crousaz will not suffer to be long unem- 
ployed, and therepresdon of personal iayectiTes, which 
have not been Tery carelblly aroided on eitibar part; 
and are less excusaUe, becanse it has not been {Nrored 
that either the poet, or his commentator, wrote with 
any otl^pr design than that of promoting happiness by 
cultivating reason and piety. 

Mr. Warburton has indeed so mudi depressed the 
character of his adversary, that before I consider the 
controversy between them, I think it necessary to ex* 
hibit some specimens (^ Mr. Crousaz*s sentiments, by 
which it will probably be shewn, that he is far from 
deserving either indignation or contempt; that his 
moti<ms are just, though they are sometimes introduced 
without necessity; and defaided when they are not 
opposed; and that his abilities and parts are such as 
may entitle him to reverence from thme who think 
his criticisms superfluous. 

In page 35 of the En^ish translation, he ei^ibits 
an obsenralion winch every writer ought to imjH^ess 
upon his mind, and winch may afford a suficiait 
apology for his commentary. 

On the notion of a ruling passion, he oiers this 
remark : ^' Notiiing so mndi hinders men from 
^ di>taiMng a nonplete victwy over then- mling 
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** pasRion^ as that all the advantages gained in their 
** days of retreat, by just and sober reflections, whether 
^* struck out by their own minds, or borrowed from 
** good books, or from thfe conversation of men of 
^* merit, are destroyed in a few moments by a free 
^^ intercourse and acquaintance with libertines ; and 
" thus, the work is always to be begun anew. A 
*^ gamester resolves to leave off play, by which he 
^* finds his health impaired, his family ruined, and 
" his passions inflamed; in this resolution he persists 
** a few days, but soon yields to an invitation, which 
^* will give his prevailing inclination an opportunity 
" of reviving in all its force. The case is ^e same 
" with other men : but is reason to be charged with 
^' these calamities and follies, or rather the man who 
^^ refuses to listen to its voice in opposition to imper- 
" tinent solicitations?" 

On the means recommended for the attainment of 
happiness, he observes, *^ that the abilities which 
** our Maker has given us, and the internal and 
^^ external advantages with which he has invested 
*^ us, are of two very different kinds; those of one 
^ kind are bestowed in common upon us and the 
^^ brute creation, but the other exalt us far above 
** other animals. To disregard any of these gifts 
** would be ingratitude; but to neglect those of 
^ greater excellence, to go no farther than the gross 
^* satisfactions of sense, and the functions of mere ani* 
^* mal life, would be a far greater crime. . We are 
^^ formed by our Creator capable of acquiring know- 
'* ledge, and reg^ulating our conduct by reasonable 
^ rules; it is therefore our duty to cultivate our un- 
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«« derstandings, and exalt our virtues. We need but 
** make the experiment to find, that the greatest plea- 
** sores will arise from such endeavours. 

" It is trifling to allege, in opposition to this truth, 
** that knowledge cannot be acquired, nor virtue pur- 
^* sued, without toil and efforts, and that all efforts 
" produce fatigue. God requires nothing dispropor- 
** tioned to the powers he has given, and in the exer- 
** cise of those powers consists the highest satis- 
^* faction. 

** Toil and weariness are the effects of vanity : when 
^^ a man has formed a design of excelling others in 
" merit, he is disquieted by their advances, and leaves 
^* nothing unattempted, that he may step before 
*^ them : this occasions a thousand unreasonable emo- ' 
** tions, which justly bring their punishment along 
*^ with them. 

*^ But let a n^n study and labour to cultivate and 
" improve his abilities in the eye of his Maker, 
** and with the prospect of his approbation; let him 
" attentively reflect on the infinite value of that ap- 
** probation, and the highest encomiums that men can 
** bestow will vanish into nothing at the comparison. 
** When we live in this manner, we find that we live 
** for a great and glorious^ end. 

** When this is our frame of mind, we find it no 
" Icmg^r difficult to restrain ourselves in the g^tifi- 
^' cations of eating and drinking, the most g^oss en- 
** joyments of sense. We take what is necessary to 
** preserve health and vigour, but are not to give 
** ourselves up to pleasures that weaken the attention, 
^* and dull the understanding/' 
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And the true sense of Mr. Pojpe?8 assertion, tiaist 

Whatever is, is r^htj and I beiieye the sense in which 

it was written, is thus explained :— '' A sacred and 

<^ adorable order is established in the government of 

^' mankind. These are certain and unvaried truliis: 

** he that seeks God, aini makes it his happiness to 

^* live in obedience to him, diall obtain what he en^ 

^* deavours after, in a degree fer above his present 

** comprehension. He that turns his back up(m his 

" Creator, neglects to obey him, and perseveres in his 

** disobedience, shall obtain no odier happiness than 

'* he can receive from enjoym^its of his own pro^ 

** curing ; voidof satisfactkm, weary of life, wasted by 

^ empty cares aikl r^nones eqtiaUy harassing and just, 

^' he will expmenoe the certain conseqiie&ces of his 

*' own chKNce. Thus will justice and goodness resume 

^* their empire, and that wder be restored which meR 

^ have brdbcn.'* 

I am aftmid of wearying you or your readers with 
more quotations, but if you shall inform me that i^ 
continuation of my oorresponcbnce will be wdl re* 
ceived, I shall descend to particular passages, lAew 
how Mr. Pope gave sometimes occasion to mistdLes, 
and how Mr. Crousaz was miailed by his sHq[>icion of 
the system of fatality. 

I am. Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
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TO THI 



LONDON CHRONICL]^, 

JilNUART 1, 1757. 



It has always been4ameuted, that of the little time 
allotted to man, much must be spent upcm superflui* 
ties. Ev^y prospect has its obstructions, which we 
must l^eak to enlarge ctm view; every step of our 
fNTogress finds impediments^ which, however eager 
to go forwardf we must stop to remove. Even those 
who profess to teach the way to happiness, have mid* 
tiplied our incmnbrances, and the author of sduMist 
every book retards his instructions by a preface. 

The writers of the Chronicle hope to be easily 
forgiven, though they should not be fjttee from an 
infection that has seized the whole fraternity, and in- 
stead of falling immediately to their subjects, sfaoald 
detain the reader fov a time with an accomnt ef the 
importance of their design, the extent of their plan, 
and the accuracy of the method which they intend to 
prosecute. Such premcmitions, though not always ne* 
cessary when the readar has the book complete in his 
hand, ond may find by Us owm eyes whatever can be 
fwAd in it, yet laay be more emiy aUowed to woiks 

2 
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published gradually in successive parts, of which the 
scheme can only be so far known as the author shall 
think fit to discover it. 

The paper which we now invite the public to add 
to the papers with which it is already rather wearied 
than satisfied, consists of many parts ; some of which 
it hss in common with other periodical sheets, and 
some peculiar to itself. 

The first demand made by the reader of a journal 
is, that he should find an accurate account of foreign 
transactions and domestic incidents. This is always 
expected, but this is very rarely performed. Of 
those writers who have taken upon themselves the 
task of intelligence, some have given and others have 
sold their abilities, whether small or great, to one or 
other of the parties that divide us; and without a 
wish for truth or thought of decency, without care of 
any other reputation than that of a stubborn adherence 
to their abettors, carry on the same tenor of represen- 
tation through all the vicissitudes ofright and wrong, 
neither depressed by detection, nor abashed by confu- 
tation, proud of the hourly increase of infamy, and 
ready to boast of all the contumelies that falsehood and 
slander may bring upon them, as new proofs of their 
zeal and fidelity. 

With these heroes we have no ambition to be num** 
bered, we leave to the confessors of faction the merit 
of their sufferings, and are desirous to shelter ourselves 
under the protection of truth. That all our facts will 
be authentic, or all our remarks just, we dare not 
venture to promise : we can relate but what we hear, 
we can point out but what we see. Of remote trans- 
actions, the first accounts are always conAised, and 

1 
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commonly exaggerated : an4 in domestic affairs, if 
the power to conceal is less, the interest to misrepre- 
sent is often greater ; and what is sufficiently vexatious, 
truth seems to fly from curiosity, and as many in- 
quirers produce many narratives, whatever engages 
the public attention is inmiediately disguised by the 
embellishments of fiction. We pretend to no pecu- 
liar power of disentangling contradiction or denuding 
forgfery, we have no settled correspondence with the 
Antipodes, nor maintain any spies in the cabinets of 
princes. But as we shall always be conscious that 
our mistakes are involuntary, we shall watch the gra- 
dual discoveries of time, and retract whatever we have 
hastily and erroneously advanced. 

In the narratives of the daily writers every reader 
perceives somewhat of neatness and purity wanting, 
which at the first view it seems easy to supply; but 
it must be considered, that those passages must be 
written in haste, and that there is often no other choice, 
but that they must want either novelty or accuracy ; 
and that as life is very uniform, the affairs of one 
week are so like those of another, that by any attempt 
after variety of expression, invention would soon be 
wearied, and language exhausted. Some improve- 
ments however we hope to make ; and for the rest we 
think that when we conmiit only conunon faults, we 
shall not be excluded from common indulgence. 

The accounts of prices of com and stocks are to 
most of our readers of more importance than narra- 
tives of greater sound ; and as exactness is here within 
the reach of diligence, our readers may justly require 
it from us. 
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Memorial of a prirate and personal kind, which 
rtlate deaths, marriages, and preferments, must always 
be imperfect by cmiissicm, and often erroneous by mis- 
information ; but even in these there shall not be want* 
iug care to avoid mistakes, or to rectify them what- 
ever they shall be found. 

That part of our work, by which it is distinguished 
from all others, is the literary journal, or aecomit of 
the labours and productions of the learned* This 
was for a long time among the deficiencies of E^lii^ 
literature ; but as the caprice of man i» always starting 
from too little to toe much, we have now amongst 
€ther disturbers of human quiet, a numerous bo^ of 
reviewers and remarkers. 

Every art is improved by the emulati(m erf com- 
petitors 5 .those who make no advances towards ex- 
cellence, may stand as warnings against faults. We 
shall endeavour to avoid that petulance which treats 
with contempt whatever has hitherto been reputed 
sacred. We shall repress that elation of malignity, 
which wantons in the cruelties of criticism, and not 
only murders reputation, but murders it by torture. 
Whenever we feel ourselves ignorant we shall at least 
be modest. Our intention is not to pre-occupy judg- 
ment by praise or censure, but to gratify curiosity by 
rarly intelligence,, and to tell rather what our authors 
have attempted, than what they have performed. 
The titles of books are necessarily short, and there- 
fare disclose but imperfectly the contents ; they are 
sometimes fraud alent and intended to raise false ex- 
pectations. In our account this brevity will be ex- 
tended, and the^ frauds whenever they are detected 
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will be exposed; for though we write without in- 
tention to injure^ we shall not suffer ourselves to be 
made parties to deceit. 

If any author shall transmit a summary of his work, 
we shall wiUii^ly receive it ; if any literary anecdote^ 
or curious observation, shall be communicated to us, 
we will carefully inseft it. Many facts are known and 
forgotten, many observations are made and suppressed ; 
and enica^tainment and instruction are frequently lost^ 
for wafit of a repository in whidi they may beconve-' 
i^iN^ly |Hreserv€d. 

Na maA can modestly proa^iie what he ci»niit as- 
certain : we 1m^ for the praise of knmeledge and dia* 
cemment^ but we claim only that of dtlig!ettee and 
candour. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

WORLD DISPLAYED*. 



Navigation, llke other arts, ha^ been perfected 
by degrees. It is not easy to conceive that any age 
or nation was without some vessel, in which rivers 
might be passed by travellers, or lakes frequented by 
fishermen ; but we have no knowledge of any ship 
that could endure the violence of the ocean before the 
ark of Noah. 

As the tradition of the deluge has been transmitted 
to almost all the nations of the earth ; it must be sup- 
posed that the memory of the means by which Noah 
and his family were preserved, would be continued 
long among their descendants, and that the possibility 
of passing the seas could never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable, a thousand mo- 
tives will incite them to try ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, that from the time that the generations of the 
post-diluvian race spread to the sea shores, there were 
always navigators that ventured upon the sea, though, 
perhaps, not willingly beyond the sight of land. 

Of the ancient voyages little certain is known, 
and it is not necessary to lay before the Reader such 

* A Collection of Voyages and Travels, selected from the writers 
of all nations, in four small pocket volumes, and published by New- 
bery ; to oblige whom, it is cojijectured that Johnson drew up this 
curious and learned paper. 
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conjectures as learned men have offered to the world. 
The Romans by conquering Carthage, put a stop to 
great part of the trade of distant nations with one 
another, and because they thought only on war and 
ccmquest, as their empire increased, commerce was 
discouraged; till under the latter emperors, ships 
seem to have been of little other use than to transport 
soldiers. 

Navigation could not be carried to any great dcr 
gree of certainty without the compass, which was un- 
known to the ancients. The wonderful quality by 
which a needle or small bar of steel, touched with a 
loadstcme or magnet, and turning freely by equilibra- 
tion on a point, always preserves the meridian, and 
directs |its two ends north and smith, was discovered 
according to the common opinion in 1299, by John 
Gola of Amalfi, a town in Italy. 

R-om this time it is reasonable to suppose that na- 
vigaticm made continual, though slow improvements, 
which the confusion and barbarity of the times, and 
the want of communicaticwi between orders of men 
so distant as sailors and monks, hindered from being 
distinctly and successively recorded. 

It seems, however, that the sailors still wanted 
either knowledge or courage, for they continued for 
two centuries to creep along the coast, and consider- 
ed every headland as unpassable, which ran far into 
the sea, and against which the waves broke with un- 
conunoQ agitation. 

The first who is known to have formed the design * 
rf new discoveries, or the first who had power to 
i9»cute ki$ purposes, was Don Henry the fifth, son of 

TOL. II. P 
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John, the first king; of Poi'tugal, and Philippina, sister 
of Henry the fourth of England^ Don Henry hav- 
ing attended his father to the conquest of Ceuta^ ob^- 
,tained, by conversation with the inhabitants of th« 
•continent, some accounts of the interior kingdoms 
and southern coast of Africa ; which, though rude 
and indistinct, were sufficient to raise his curiosity^ 
and convince him, that there ^ere countries yet un* 
known and worthy of discovery. 

He therefore equipped some small vessels^ and 
commanded that they should pass as far as they could 
along that coast of Africa which looked upon the great 
Atlantic ocean, the immensity of which struck the 
g^oss and unskilful navigators of these times with ter- 
ror and amazement* He was not able to ccmimuni-* 
cate his own ardour to his seamen, who proceeded 
very slowly in the new attempt; each was afraid to 
venture much farther than he that went before him, 
and ten years were spent before they had advanced 
beyond Cape Bajador, so called from its progression 
into the oceah, and the circuit by which it must be 
doubled. The opposition of this promontory to the 
course of the sea, produced a violent current and high 
Waves, into which they durst not venture, and which 
they had not yet knowledge enough to avoid by 
standing off from the land into the open sea. 

The prince was desirous to know something of 
the countries that lay beyond this formidable cape, 
and sent two commanders, nam^ John Gonzales 
• Zarco, and Tristan Vaz, -in 1418, to passr beyond 
Bajador, and survey the coast behind it. They 
were caught by a tempest, which drove them otti 

4 
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into the unknown ocean, where they expected io 
perish by the violence of the wind, or perhaps t& 
wander for ever in the fooundleisis; deep. At last, in 
the midst of their despair, they found a small island^ 
where they sheltered themselves) and which th^ sense 
of their deliverance disposed th^tn to call Puerto 
Santo^ or the Holy Havfen; 

When they returned with ail account of this ileW 
island, Henry performed a public abt of thanksgiv^ 
ing, and sent them again with seeds and cattle; and 
we are told by the Spanish historian, that they set 
two rStbbits on shore, which increased so much in a 
few years, thiat they drove i^Way the inhabitants, by 
destroying their com and plantis, and were suffered to 
enjoy the island without opposition. . 

In th^ second ol^ third voyage to PueW;6 Satito (fof 
authors do not agree which), a third captain called 
Perello, was joined to the two former. As they looked 
round the island upon the ocean, they saw at a dis- 
tance something which thfey took for a cloud, till they 
perceived that it did Hot change its place* They di- 
rected their course towards it, and, in 1419, disco- 
vered another island covered with trees, which they 
therefore called Madera, or the Isle of Wood. 

Madera was given to Vaz or Zarco, who set fire 
to the woods, which are reported by Souea to have 
burnt for seven years together, and to have been 
wasted, till want of Wood was the greatest inconve- 
niency of the places But green wood is not very apt 
to bum> and the heavy rains which fall in these coun- ' 
tries must surely have extinguiished the conflagration^ 
were it ever so violent^ 

p2 
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Tliere was yet little frogres$ made upon the south-* 
em coast, and Henry's project wns treated as chime- 
rical by many of his countrymen. At last Gilianes, 
in 14389 passed the dreadful cape, to whidi he 
gave the name of Bajador, and came back to the 
woader ei the naticm. 

In two voyages more, made in the two fc^lowing 
years, they passed forty-two leagues &irther, and in 
the latter, two men with horses being set on shwe. 
Wandered over the country, and found nineteen 
men, whom, according to the savage manners of 
that age, they attacked ; the natives having jave- 
lins) wounded one oi the Portuguese, and received 
some wounds from them. At the mouth of a river 
they found sea-wolves in great numbers, and brought 
home many of their skins, which were much es- 
teemed. 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been (me of the associ- 
ates of Gilianes, was sent again, in 1440, to bringback 
a cargo of the skins of sea-wolves. He was followed 
in another ship by Nunno Tristam. Th^ were now 
of strength sufficient to venture ixpoa violence, they 
therefore landed, and without either right or provo« 
cation, vm&e all whom they seized their prisoners, 
and brought them to Portugal, with great conunen- 
dations b^h from the ]^ince and the natioa. 

Henry now began to ]4eafle himself with the suc- 
cess of his projects, and as one of his purposes was 
the conversicm of infidels, he thought it necessary to 
impart his undertaking to the pope, and to obtain 
the sancti<m of ecclesiastical authority. To this end 
Fernando Lopez d'Azevedo ww dLs^Mitched to B/om^ 
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who related to the pope and cardinals the great de- 
signs of Henry, and magnified his zeal for the propa- 
gation of religion* The pope was pleased with the 
narratire, and by a formal buH, conferred up(m the 
crown of Portugal all the coantries which should be 
discovered as far as India, together with India itself, 
and granted several privileges and indulgences to the 
churches which Henry had built in his new regions, 
and to the men engaged in the navigation for discovery. 
By this bull all other princes were forbidden to en- 
croach upon the conquests of the Portuguese, on pain 
of the censures incurred by the crime of usurpation. 

The a[^obati(m of the pope, the sight of men 
whose manners and appearance were so different 
from those of Europeans, and the hope of gain from 
golden regions, which has been always the great in- 
centive to hazard and discovery, now began to ope- 
rate with full force. The desire of riches and of do- 
minion, which is yet more pleasing to the fancy, filled 
the courts of the Portuguese prince with innumerable 
adventurers from very distant parts of Europe. S<Hne 
wanted to be employed in the search after new cauU- 
tries, and some to be settled in those whidi had been 
already found. 

Communities now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterprise, and many associations were 
fwmed for the equipment of ships, and the acquisi- 
tion of the riches of distant regions,, which perhaps 
were always supposed to be more wealthy, as more 
remote. These undertakers agreed to pay the 
prince a fifth part of the profit, sometimes a greater 
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share, and sent out the armament att their own ex- 
penoe. 

The city of Lagos was the first that carried on tJiis 
design by contribution. The inhabitants fitted out 
six vessels, under the command of Lucarot, one of the 
prince's household, and soon after fourteen more were 
'ftimished for the same purpose, under the same com* 
mand^r ; to those were added many belonging to pri- 
vate men, so that in a short time twenty-six ships put 
to sea in quest of whatever fortune should present. 

The ships of Lagos were soon separated by foul 
weather, and the rest, taking each its own com*se, 
stopped at different parts of the African coast, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape Verd. Some of them, in 1444, 
anchored at Gomera, one of the Canaries, where they 
were kindly treated by the inhabita9ts, who took 
them into their service against the people of the isle 
of Palma, with whom they were at war 5 but the Por- 
tuguese, at their return to Gomera, not being made 
so rich as they expected, fell upon their friends, in 
contempt of [all the laws of hospitality and stipula- 
tions of alliance, and, making several of them prison- 
ers and slaves, set sail for Lisbon.. 

The Canaries are supposed to hav^ bceji known, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients; but in the 
confusion of the subsequent ages they were lost and 
forgotten, till about the year 1340, the Biscajmers 
found Lncarot, and invading it (for to find a new 
country and invade it has always been the same), 
brought away seventy captives, and some commcv* 
pities of the place. Louis^ de la Cerda, count of 
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ClermcMit, of the blood royal both of France and 
Spain, nephew of John de la Cerda, who called him- 
self the Prince of Fortune, had once a mind to settle 
in those islands, and applying himself first to the 
king of Arragon, and then to Clement VI. was by the 
pope crowned at Avignon, king of the Canaries, on 
condition that he should reduce them to the true re- 
ligion; but the prince altered his mind, and T¥ent 
into France to serve against the English. The kings 
both of Castile and Portugal, though they did not op- 
pose the papal grant, yet complained of it, as made 
without their knowledge, and in contravention of 
their rights. 

The first settlement in the Canaries was made by 
John de Betancour, a French gentleman, for whom 
his kinsman Robin de Braquement, admiral of France, 
begged them, with the title of King, from Henry the 
magnificent of Castile, to whom he had done eminent 
services. John made himself master of some of the 
isles, but could never conquer the grand Canary j and 
having spent all that he had, went back to Europe, 
leaving his nephew, Massiot de Betancour, to take 
care of his new dominion. Massiot had a quarrel with 
the vicar-general, and was likewise disgusted by the 
long absence of his uncle, whom the French king de- ' 
tained in his service, and being able to keep his 
ground no longer, he transferred his rights to Don 
Henry, in exchange for some districts in the Madera, 
where he settled his family. 

Don Henry, when he had purchased those islands, 
sent thither in 1424 two thousand five hundred foot, 
and an hundred and twenty horsey but the army 
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was too numerous to be maintained by the country. 
The king of Castile aftewards claimed them, as con- 
quered by his subjects under Betancour, and held 
under the crown of Castile by fealty and homage; 
his claim was allowed, and the Canaries were re- 
signed. 

It was the constant practice of Henry's nayigators, 
when they stopped at a desert island, to land cattle 
upon it, and leave them to breed, where, neither 
Wanting room nor food, they multiplied very fast, 
and furnished a very commodious supply to those 
who came afterwards to the same place. This was 
imitated in some degree by Anson, at the ide of Juan 
Fernandez. ^ 

The islands of Madera, he not only filled with in- 
habitants, assisted by artificers of every kind, but pro- 
cured such plants as seemed likely to flourish in that 
climate, and introduced sugar canes and vines, which 
afterwards produced a very large revenue. 

The trade of Africa now began to be profitable, 
but a great part of the gain arose from the sale of 
slaves, who were annually brought into Portugal, by 
hundreds, ajs. Lafitau relates, and without any appear* 
ance of indignation ot compassion; they likewise im- 
ported gold dust in such qimntities, that Al{^onsus V. 
coined it into a new species of money called Crusades, 
which is still continued in Portugal. 

In time they made their way along the south coast 
of Africa, eastward to the country of the negros, 
Vfhom they found, living intents, vnthout any poli- 
tical institution, supporting life with very Httle 
labour by thd milk of their kine fmd millet, to 
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which those who inhabited the coast added fish dried 
in the sun. Having never seen the natives or heard 
of the arts of Europe, they gazed with astonishment 
on the ships when they approached their coasts, some- 
times thinking them birds, and s(»netiii(es fishes^ ac- 
cording as their sails were spread or lowered; and 
sometimes conceiving them to be only phantmns, 
which played to and fro in the ocean. Such is the 
account given by the historian, perhaps with too 
much prejudice against a negro's understending ; 
who, though he might well wonder at the bulk and 
swiftness of the first ship, would scarcely conceive 
it to be either a bird or a fish; but having seen many 
bodies floating in the water, would think it what it 
really is, a large boat; and if he had no knowledge 
of any means by which separate pieces of timber may 
be joined together, would form very wild notions c<m- 
ceming its construction, or perhaps suppose it to be a 
hollow trunk of a tree, from some country where trees 
grow to a much greater height and thickness than in 
his own. 

When the Portuguese came to land, they increased 
the astonishment of the poor inhabitants, who saw men 
clad in iron^ with thunder andlightning in their hands. 
They did not understand each other, and signs are a 
very imperfect mode of communication even to men 
of more knowledge than the negros, so that they 
could not easily negociate or traffic : at last the Portu- 
guese laid hands on some of them to carry them home 
for a sample; and their dread and amazement was 
raised, says Lafitau, to the highest pitch, when the Eu- 
ropeans fired their cannons and muskets among them, 
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and they saw their companions fall dead at their feet^ 
without any enemy at hand, or any visible cause of 
their destruction. 

On what occasion^ or for what purpose^ cannons 
and muskets were discharged among a people harm- 
less and secure, by strangers who, without any right, 
visited their coast; it is not thought necessary to in- 
form us. The Portuguese could fear nothings from 
them, and had therefore no adequate provocation; 
nor is there any reason to believe but that they mur- 
dered th^ negros in wanton merriment, perhaps only 
to try how many a volley would destroy, or what 
would be the consternation of those that should escape. 
We are openly told, that they had the less scruple 
concerning their treatment of the savage people, be- 
cause they scarcely considered them as distinct from 
beasts; and indeed the practice of all the European 
nations, and among others of the English barbarians 
that cultivate the southern islands of America, proves, 
that this opinion, however absurd and foolish, how- 
ever wicked aiid injurious, still continues to prevail. 
Interest and pride harden the hearty and it is in vain 
to dispute against avarice and power. . 

By these practices the first discoverers alienated the 
natives from them; and whenever a ship appeared, 
every one that could fly betook himself to the moun- 
tains and the woods, so that nothing was to be got 
more than they could steal : they sometimes surprised 
a few fishers, and made them slaves, and did what 
they could to ofiend the negros, and enrich them- 
selves. This practice of robbery continued till some 
of the negros, who had been tuilaved, learned the 
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language of Portugal, so as to be able to interpret for 
their countrymen, and one Jdm Fernandez applied 
himself to the negfro tongue. 

From this time began something like a regular 
traffic, such as can subsist between nations where all 
the power is on one side ; and a factory was settled in 
the isle of Arguin, under the protection of a fort. 
The profit of this new trade was assigned for a certain 
term to Ferdinando Gomez ; which seems to be the 
common method of establishing a trade that is yet too 
small to engage the care of a nation, and can only be 
enlarged by that attention which is bestowed by pri- 
vate men upon private advantage. Gknnez continued 
the discoveries to Cape Catherine, two degrees and a 
half beyond the line. 

In the latter part of the reign of Alphonso V. the 
ardour of discovery was somewhat intermitted, and all 
commercial enterprises were interrupted by the warai 
jn which he was engaged with various success. But 
John 11. who succeeded, being fully convinced both of 
the honour and advantage of extending his dominions 
in countries hitherto unknown, prosecuted the designs 
of prince Henry with the utmost vigour, and in a short 
time added to his c^her titles, that of king of Guinea 
and of the coast of Africa. 

In 1463, in the third year of the reign of John II. 
died prince Henry, the first encourag^r of remote na- 
vigation, by whose incitement, patronage and exam- 
ple, distant nations have been made acquainted with 
each other, unknown countries have been brought 
into general view, and the power of EuiK^ has been 
extended to the remotest parts of the world. What 
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mankind has lost and gained by the genius and de-» 
signs of this prince, it would be long to compare, and 
very difficult to estimate. Much knowledge has 
been acquired, and much cruelty been committed; 
the belief of religion has been very little propagated, 
and its laws have been outrageously and enormously 
violated* The Europeans have scarcely visited any 
coast, but to gratify avarice, and extend cwrupti<m; 
to arrogate dominion without right, and practise era* 
elty without incentive. Happy had it then been for 
the oppressed, if the designs of Henry had slept in his 
bosom, and surely more happy for the oj^ressors. 
But there is reason to hope that out of so much evil 
good may sometimes be produced; and that the light 
of the gfospel will at last illuminate the sands of Africa, 
and the deserts of America, though its progress caiwot 
but be slow, when it is so much obstructed by the lives 
of christians. 

The death of Henry did not interrupt the progress 
of king John, who was very strict in his injunctions, 
not only to make discoveries, but to secure possession 
of the countries that were found. The practice of 
the first navigators was only to raise a cross up<m the 
<;oast, and to carve upon trees the device of Don 
Henry, the name which they thought it proper to give 
to the new coast, and any other information, for those 
that might happen to follow them ; but now they 
began to erect piles of stone with a cross on the top, 
and engraved on the stone the arms of Portugal, the 
name of the king, and of the commander of the 
ship, with the day and year of the diifiicovery* This 
was accounted sufficient to prove their claim to the 



new lands; w\nck might be pleaded with justice 
enough against any other Europeans^ and the rights of 
the original inhabitants were never taken into notice* 
Of these stone records, nine more w^e erected in the 
reig^ of king John, along the coast of Africa, as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope. 

The fortress in the isle of Arguin was finished^ and 
it was found naoessary to build another at S. Georgio 
de la Mina^ a few d^rees iK>rth of the line, to secure 
the trade rf gold dust, which was chiefly carried on 
at that place. For this purpose a fleet was fitted 
out of ten large, and three smaller vessels, freight- 
ed with materials for building the fort, and with 
provisi<His and ammunition for sdx hundred men, of 
whom one hundred were workmen and labpiurers. 
Father Lafitau relates, in very particular terms, that 
these ships carried hewn stones, bricks, and tiiSK 
ber, for the fort, ,so that n(rt;hing remained but bare- 
ly to arect it. He does not seem to consider how 
SB^U a fwt couhl be made out of the lading of ten 



The amunand of this fleet was given to D^a^ Diego 
d'Azambue^ who set sail Deceniber 11, 1481, aod 
reaching LaMina, January 19, 1482, gave immediate 
notice of lus arrival to Caramansa, a petty prince of 
that part of the country, whwn he very earnestly in- 
vited to an imfeoediate conference. 

Having received a message of civility from the 
megro dbief, be landed, and diose a rising ground^ 
proper for kis inteikled fortress, on which he planted 
a banner with the arms of Portugal, and took pos* 
session in tibe name of his master. He then raised 
1 
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an altar at the foot of a great tree, cm which mass 
v/sts celebrated, the whole assembly, says Lafitau,^ 
breaking out into tears of devotion, at the .prospect 
of inviting these barbarous nations to the profession 
of the true faith. Being secure of the goodness of 
the end, they had no scruple about the means^ nor 
ever considered how differently from the jwnmitive 
martyrs and apostles they were attempting to make 
proselytes. The first propagators of Christianity re- 
C(»nmended their doctrines by their sufferings and 
virtues j they entered no defenceless territories with 
swords in their hands j they built no forts upon ground 
to which they had no right, nor polluted the purity 
of religion with the avarice of trade, or insolence of 
power. 

What may still raise higher the indignatioti of st 
christian mind, this purpose of propagating truth ap-^ 
pears never to have been seriously pursued by any Eu- 
ropean nation ; no means, whether lawful or unlawful^ 
have been practised with diligence and perseverance 
for the conversion of savages. When a fort is built, 
and a factory established, there remains no other care 
than to grow rich. It is soon found that ignorance is 
most easily kept in subjection, and that by enlighten- 
ing the mind with truth, fraud and usurpation would 
be made less practicable and less secure. 

In a few days an interview was appointed between 
Caramansa and Azambue. The Portuguese uttered by 
his interpreter a pompous speech, in which he ma^ 
the negro prince large offers of his majster's friend-* 
ship, exhorting him to embrace the religion of his 
new ally ; and told him, that as they came to form 
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a league of friendship with him, it was necessary that 
4hey s^uld build a fort, which might serve as a re- 
treat from their common enemies, and in which the 
Portuguese might be always at hand to lend him as» 
sistance. 

The negro, who seemed very well to understand 
what the admiral intended, affcer a short pause, re- 
turned an answer full of respect to the king of Portu^ 
gal, but appeared a little doubtful wjiat to determine 
with relation^ to the fort. The conomander saw his 
diffidence, and used all his art of persuasion to over- 
come it. Caramansa, either induced by hope, or 
constrained by fear, either desirous to make them 
friends^ or not daring to make them enemies, con- 
sented, with a shew of joy, to that which it was 
not in his power to refuse ; and the new comers 
began the next day to break the ground for a foun- 
dation of a fort. 

Within the limit of their intended fortification 
were some spots appropriated to superstitious prac- 
tices ; which the negros no sooner perceived in dan- 
ger of violation by the spade and pick-ax, than they 
ran to arms, and began to interrupt the work. The 
Portuguese persisted in their purpose, and there had 
soon been tumult and bloodshed, had not the admiral, 
who was at a distance to superintend the unlading the 
materials for the edifice, been informed of the danger. 
He was told at the same time, that the support of 
their superstition was only a pretence, and that all 
their rage might b^ appeased by the presents which 
the prince, expected, the delay of which had greatly 
offetided him. 
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The Portuguese admiral immediately ran to his 
men, prohibited all violence, and stopped the com«» 
motion ; he then brought out the presents, and spread 
them with great pomp before the prince ; if thej were 
of no great value they were rare, for the negros had 
never seen such wonders before ; they were therefore 
received with ecstacy , and perhaps the Pwtuguese de- 
rided them for their fondness of t^fles, without ccmsi*^ 
dering how many things derive their value only from 
their scarcity; and that gold and rubies would be tri- 
fles, if nature had scattered them with less frugality. 

The wodc was im>w peaceably continued, and such 
was the diligence with which the sb^angers hastened 
to secure the possessicm of the country, that in twenty 
days they had sofiiciently fortified themselves against 
the hostility of the negros. They then proceeded to 
complete their design. A church was built in the 
place where the first altar had been raised, on which 
a mass was establisdied to be celebrated for ever, once 
a day, for the repose ot the soul of Henry, the first 
mover of these discoveries. 

In this fort the admiral remained with sixty soldiers, 
and sent back the rest in the ships, with gold, slaves, 
and other commoditie^s. It may be observed that 
slaves were never forgotten, and that wherever they 
went, they gratififed their {Mride, if not their avarice, 
and brought some of the natives, when it Imppened 
that they brought nothing else« 

The Portuguese eiMleavouTed to extend their do- 
minions still farther. They lad gained scwne know- 
ledge of the Jalofli, a nation inhabiting the coast 
of Guinea, between the Gcunbia and Senegal. The 



king^f tke Jaloffii being Ticious and luxurioiis, c^m** 
mitted the care of ihe goTemment to Bemoin^ his 
4MP0ther by the motWs side, in prefemnee to two 
«thet brothers l^ his hJkber. Beiaoin^ ^ho wanted 
neitl^r brarery nor prudence, knew that h» station 
Wtts invidious ami dangerous, and therefore mad^ aa 
alliance with the Portuguese, and retained them ia 
hSs defence by liberality and kindness. At last the 
king was killed by the oontriTance of his Imytimt, 
and Bemoin was to lose his power, or maintain it by 
war. 

He had recourae in this exigence to his great ally 
the king of Portugal^ who promised to support him, 
on condition that he should beeone a dhristian, and 
sent an ambassador , acoomponied with nuBsionaries. 
Bemoin promised all diat was required, objecting ooly 
that the time of a civil war was not a proper season 
for a change of religion^ which would alienat^e his ad- 
herents ; but said, that when he wtt once peaceably 
established, he would not only embrace the true reli- 
gion himself, but would endeavour the oeii version- of 
the kingdom. 

This excuse wias admitted, and BemoiQ delayed his 
conven^on for a year, renewinghis promise from tiilie 
^o time. Bat tb^ war was uMiieoessfiil, tmde was at »^ 
sitand, and B6m<»n was not able to pay the moneQr 
' which he Had borrowed of the Portuguese naerchants, 
' who sent intelligence to Lidbon of his delays, aniol re- 
ceived an order &om the king, oommamding them, 
under severe penalties, to return home. ' 

Bemoin here saw his man approabhrng, and hopmg 
that money would pacify all resentment, foonaowieid 

VOL. u. a 
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of his friends a sum sitfficient to dischairge his debts ; 
and finding that even this enticement would not delay 
the departure of the Portuguese, iie embarked his ner 
phew in their lehips, with an hundred slaves, wlKw 
he presented to the king of Portugal, to solicit hi^ .^^ 
sistance. The ^ect of this embassy he could not 
stay to know ; for being soon after deposed, he spught 
shelter in the fortress of Arguin, whence he took shi^ 
ping for Portugal, with twenty-five of his principal 
followers. : 

The king of Portugal pleased his own vanity aad 
that of his subjects, by receiving him with great state 
and magnificence, as a mighty monarch who had fle4 
to an ally for succour in misfortune. All the lords 
and ladies of the court were assemUed, and Bemcnn 
was conducted with a splendid attendance into the 
hall of audience, where the king rose from his throooe 
to welcome him. Bemoin then made a speech with 
great ease and dignity, representing his unhappy state, 
and imploring the favour of his powerful ally. The 
king was toucl^d with his affliction, and struck by his 
wisdom. 

The conversion of Bemoin was much desired by 
the king; and it was therefore immediately proposed 
to him that he should become a christian. Ecclesias- 
tics were sent to instruct him ; and having now no 
more obstacles from interest, he was easily persuadi^ 
to declare himself whatever would please those on 
whom he now depended. He wqs baptized on the 
third day of December, 1489, in the pal^ice of the 
queen, withgreat magnificence, ajad nam^d lohn after 
the king. . 
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Some time was spent in feasts and spoils on this 
great occasion, and the negros signalised themselves 
by many feats of agility, far surpassing the power of 
Eur<^)eans, who having more helps of art, are lessdili* 
gent to cultivate the qualities of nature. Ia the mean 
time twenty large ships were fitted out, well manned, 
stored with ammunition, and laden with materials ne- 
cessary for the erecti<m of a fort. With this powerful 
armament were sent a great number of missionaries 
under the direction of Alvarez the king's confessor. 
The command of this force, which filled the coast of 
Africa with terror, was given to Pedro Vaz d'Acugna, 
sumamed Bisagu ; who soon after they had landed, 
not being well pleiased with his expedition, put an end 
to its inconveniencies by stabbing Bemoin suddenly 
to the heart. The king heard of this outrage with 
great sorrow, but did not attempt to punish the ipui:- 
derer. 

The king's concern for the restoration of Bemoin 
was not the mere effect of kindness, he hoped by his 
help to facilitate greater design* He now began to 
form hopes of finding a way to the East Indies, and of 
enriching his country by that gainful commerce: this 
he wajs encouraged to believe practicable by a map 
which the Mows had given to prince Henry, and 
which subsequent discoveries have shewn to be suf** 
fieiently near to exactness, where a passage round the 
south-east part of Africa was evidently described. 

The kiiig hs4 another scheme yet more likely to 
engage curiosity, and not irreconcileable with his in- 
terest. The world had for some time been filled 
with the report of a powerful christian prince calle4 

a2 
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Prester John, whose country was unknown, and whom 
some, after Paulns Venetus, supposed to reign in the 
midst of Asia, and others in the depth of Ethiopia, 
between the ocean and Red-sea. The account of 
the African christians was confirmed by some Ab3rs- 
sinians who had travelled into Spain, and by some 
friars that had visited the h^\j land ; and the kii^ 
was extremely desirous of their correi^ndence and 
alliance. 

Some obscure intelligencehad been obtained, which 
made it seem probable that a way might be found 
from the countries lately discovered, to those of this 
far-famed monarch. In 1486, an ambassador came 
from the king* of Bemin, to desire that preachers 
might be sent to instruct him and his subjects in the 
true religion. He related that in the inland country, 
three hundred and fifty leagues eastward from Bemin, 
was a mighty monarch called Ogane, who had jurist 
diction both spiritual and temporal over <^her kings ; 
that the king of Bemin and his neighbours, at their 
accession, sent ambassadors to him with rich pre« 
sents, and received from him the investiture of their 
dominions, and the marks of sovereignty, which were 
a kind of sceptre, a helmet, and a latten cross, with^ 
out which they could not be considered as lawful 
kings; that this great prince was never seen Imt 
on the day of audience, ahd then held out one ^ 
his feet to the ambassador, who k»s»ed it with 
great reverence, and who at his departure had a cross 
of latten hung on his neck, which enndbled him 
thenceforward, and exempted him from all servik 
^ffites. 
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. Bemoin had likewise told the king, that to the east 
of the kingdom of Tombut, there was among other 
princes^ one that was neither Mahometan nor idolater, 
but who seemed to profess a religion nearly resembling 
the christian. These informations compared with each 
other, and with the current accounts of Prester John,^ 
induced the king to an opinion, which, though formed 
soniewhat at hazard, is still believed to be right, that 
by passing up the river Senegal his dominions would 
be found. It was therefore ordered that when the 
fortress was finished, an attempt should be made to 
pass upward to the source of the river. The design 
failed then^ and has never yet succeeded. 

Other ways likewise were tried of penetrating to 
the kingdom of Prester John, for the king resolved to 
leave neither sea nor land unsearched till he should 
be found. The two messengers who were sent first 
on this design, went to Jerusalem^ and then reti^med, 
being persuaded that, for want of understanding the 
language of the country, it would be vain or im- 
possible to travel farther. Two more were then dis- 
patched, one of whom was Pedro de Covillaii, the 
other Alphonso de Pavia ; they passed from Naples to 
Alexandria, and then travelled to Cairo, from whence 
they went to Aden, a town of Arabia on the Red*sea, 
near its mouth. From Aden, Pavia set sail for Ethio- 
pia, and Covillan for the Indies. Covillan visited Ca- 
navar, Calicut, and Goa in the Indies, and Sosula in 
iiie eastern Africa, thence he returned to Aden, and 
then to Cairo, ^here he had agreed to meet Pavia. 
At Cairo he was informed that Pavia was dead, but 
h^ met with two Portuguese Jews, one of whom had 
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given the king an account of the situation and trade 
of Ormus : they brought orders to Covillan, that he 
should send one of them home with the journal of his 
travels, and go to Ormus with the other. 

Covillan obeyed the orders, sending an exact ac- 
count of his adventures to Lisbon, and proceeding with 
the other messenger to Ormus ; where having made 
sufficient inquiry, he sent his companion homewards 
with the caravans that were going to Aleppo, and em- 
barking once more oh the Hed-sea, arrived in time at 
Abyssinia, and found the prince whom he had sought 
so long, and with such danger. 

Two ships were sent out upon the same search, of 
which Bartholomew Diaz had the chief command; 
they were attended by a smaller vessel laden with 
provisions, that they might not return upon pretence 
of want either felt or feared. 

Navigation was now brought nearer to jterfectioh. 
The Portuguese claim the honour of many inventions 
by which the sailor is assisted, and which enable him 
to leave sight of land, and commit himself to the 
boundless ocean. Diaz had orders to proceed beyond 
the river Zaire, where Diego Can had stopped, to build 
monuments of his discoveries, and to leave upon the 
coasts negro men and women well instructed, who 
might inquire after Prester John, and fill the natives 
with reverence for the Portuguese. 

Diaz, with much opposition from his crew, whose 
mutinies he repressed, partly by softness and partly 
by steadiness, sailed on till he reached the utmost 
point of Africa, which from the bad weather that he 
met there, he called Caba Tormentoso, or the Cape of 
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Storms. He would have gone forward, but hig crew 
forced him to return. In his way back he met die 
Victualler, from which he had been parted nine 
months before; of the nine men which were in it at 
the separation, six had been killed by the negros, 
and of the three remaining, one died for joy at the 
sight of his friends. Diaz returned to Lisbon in De- 
cember 1487, and gave an account of his voyage to 
the king, who ordered the Cape of Storms to be called 
thenceforward Cabo de Buena Esperanza, or tl^ Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz, the river 
Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been discovered 
by Diego Can, who found a nation of negros who 
i^ke a language which those that were in his shipi» 
could not understaud. He landed, and the natives, 
whom he expected to fiy like the other inhabitants of 
the coast, met them with confidence, aod treated 
them with kindness; but Diego finding that they 
could not understand each other, seized scnpie of their, 
chiefs, and carried them, to Portugal, leaving some 
of his own people in their rocmi to learn the language . 
of Congo. 

The negros were soon pacified, aiid the Portuguese 
feft to their mercy were well treated; and as they. by 
degrees grew aUe to make themsejives understood, re* 
commended tiiem^elves, their nation, and their reli- 
gion. The king of Portugal sent Di^go back in a 
very short time with the negros whQift he had forced 
away; and when they were; set safe on phore, the 
king of Congo oonoeived so much esteem for Diego, 
that he sent one of thoflie who had returned back lEtgain 
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hi the ship t6 Lisbon^ with two youngf men dispttdied 
08 anlbttsndorsy to desire instructort to be aent An* tW 
convf raon of his kingdom. 

The ambassadors were hdnoarably receiyed, and 
bafitized with ^eat pomp, and a fleet was immedi- 
ately fitted out for Congo, under the command of 
Gonsalvo Sorza, who dying in his passage, was suc- 
ceeded in authority by his nephew Roderigo. 

When they came to land, the king's uncle, who 
commanded the prorince, immediately requested to 
be solemnly initiated into the christian religion, which 
was granted to him and his young son, on Easter d^iy 
1491 « The father was named Manuel, and the son 
Antonio. Soon afterwards the king, queen, and 
eldest prince, received at the font the names of Johi^ 
Eleanor, and Alphonso ; and a war breaking out, the 
whole army was admitted to the rites of Christianity, 
and then sent against the enemy. They returned 
victorious, but soon forgot their faith, and formed H 
oontspiracy to restore paganism ; a powerful opposi- 
tion wiks raised by infidels and apostates, headed by. 
4me of the king's younger sons; aed the missionaries 
had been destroyed, had not Alphonso pleaded fdr 
them and for diristianity. 

Tde enemies of religion new became the eiMmies of 
Alphonso, whcm they accused to his father of disloy- 
alty. His mother, queen Eleanor, gained time by. 
due artifice after another, till the king was c^med; 
he then heard the cause again, declared his son inno^ 
cent, and punidbed hk accusers with death. 

The king died soon after, and the throne WM 
disputed by Alphonso, supported by the christiaAi, 



1^ Ai{oitniDO bis brpther^ ioUawed by the inftdek^ 
A battle vrw fought, Aquitimo was taken and put 
to death, and Christianity was for a time estob^dxed 
in Congo; but the nation has relapsed into its former 
folli^. 

Such was the state of the Portuguese navigaticm, 
yfheiif in 1492, Columbus made the daring and pros* 
perous voyage, which gave a new world to European 
curioi^ty aad European cruelty. He hpd offered hig 
proposal, and declared his expectations to king John 
of Portugal, who had slighted him as a fanciful and 
rash projector, that promised what he had not reason* 
able hopes to perform. Columbus had solicited other 
princes, and had been repulsed with the same indig- 
nity ; at last Isabella of Arragon furnished him with 
ships, and baring found America, he entered the 
mouth of the Tagus in his return, and shewed the 
natives of the new country. When he was admitted 
to the king's presence, he acted and talked with so 
much haughtiness, and reflected on the neglect which 
he had undergone with so much acrimony, that the 
courtiers who saw their prince insulted, offe^red to 
destroy him ; but the king, who knew that he deserved 
the reproaches that had been used, and who now sin* 
cerely regretted his incredulity, would suffer no vio- 
lence to be offered him, but dismissed him with pre- 
sents and with honours. 

The Portug^iese and Spaniards became now jealous 
of each other's claim to countries which neither had 
yet seen ; and the pope, to whcHn they appealed, di» 
vided the new world between them, by a line drawn 
from north to south, a hundred leagues westward 
from Cape Verd and the Azores, giving all that lies 
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west from that line to the Spaniards, and all that Kes 
east to the Portuguese. This was no satisfactory di- 
visioni for the east and west must meet at last, but 
that time wa£i then at a great distance. 

According to this grant, the Portuguese continued 
their discoveries eastward, and became masters of 
much of the coast both of Africa and the Indies; but 
they seized much more than they could occupy, and 
while they were under the dominion of Spain, lost 
the greater part of their Indian territories. 
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A GENERAL PLAN OP EDUCATION. 



IHE importance of education is a point so g'e- 
nerally understood and confessed, that it would ^be 
of little use to attempt any new proof or illustration 
of its necessity and advantages. 

At a time when so many schemes of education have 
been projected, so many proposals oflfered to the Pub- 
lic, so many schools opened for general knowledge, 
and so many lectures in particular sciences attended; 
at a time when mankind seems intent rather upon fa- 
miliarising than enlarging the several arts; and every 
age, sex, and profession, is invited to an acquaintance 
with those studies, which were formerly supposed acces^ 
sible only to such as had devoted themselves to literary 
leisure, and dedicated their powers to philosophical 
inquiries ; it seems rather requisite that an apology 
should be made for any farther attempt to smooth ^ 
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path so frequently beaten, or to recommend attain- 
ments so ardently pursued, and so officiously directed. 

That this general desire may not be frustrated, our 
schools seem yet to want some book, which may ex- 
cite curiosity by its variety, encourage diligence by 
its facility, and reward application by its usefulness. 
In examining the treatises hitherto offered to the 
youth of this nation, there appeared none that did 
not fail in one or other of tl^se essential qualities ; 
none that were not either unpleasing, or abstruse, or 
crowded with learning, very rarely applicable to the 
purposes of common life. 

Every man, who has been engag^ in teaching, 
knows with how much difficulty youthful minds are 
confined to close application, and how readily they de- 
. viate to any thing, rather than attend to that which 
is imposed as a task. That this disposition, when it 
becomes inconsistent with the forms of educatimi, is 
to be checked, will be readily granted j but since, 
though it may be in some degree obviated, it csainot 
wholly be supjn-essed, it is surely rational to turn it to 
advantage, by taking care that the mind shall never 
want objects on which its faculties may be usefully 
employed. It is not impossible, that this restless de- 
sire of novelty, which gives so much trouble to the 
teacher, may be often the struggle of the understand* 
ing starting from that to which it is not by nature 
adapted, and travelling in search of something on ^^ch 
1 1 may fix with greater satisfaction* For without sup- 
posing each man particularly marked out by his genius 
for particular performances, it may be easily con- 
ceived, that when a numerous class of boys is con- 
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fined indiscriminately to the same forms of composi^ 
tion, the repetiti<m of the same words, or the expli* 
eftti<m of the same sentimacits, the ^ti^^oyment must, 
either by nature or accident, be less suitable to some 
than others ; that the ideaj^ to be contemplated may 
be too difficult for the apprehension of one, and too 
obvious for that of another : they may be mich sus 
some undier8(andings.canndt reach, though others look 
down upon th^m as below tiieir regard. Erery mind 
in its pro^fress through the different stlig«s c^ sdio^ 
lastic learning, must be often in one ctf fheeb cohdi^. 
tions, must eitl^r &g with the Iab<mr, or grow 
wanton with ^e facility of the work assigned ; and in 
either state it naturally turns aside from tke track 
before it. Weariness looks out for relief, and leisiire 
for employm^it, and surely it is rational to induigo 
the wanderings of both* For the foouhies which ar^ 
too lightly Imrdened with the busineis of tbe day, may 
with great propriety add to if some other inquiry i 
and he that finds himself over- wearied by a tetfik, 
which perhaps^ with all hit eBhtiMy he is not aUe to 
perform, is undoubtedly to be justed in addicting 
himself rather to eaij^ studies, and endeainouring to 
quit that wkidi is abote Ms attainment, for timt 
Which nature has not made him incapable of pursue 
ittg with advantage. 

That theref<»re this roving curiosity may not be un- 
satisfied, it seems necessary to scatter in its way such 
allurements as may withhold it l^oin an useless and un^ 
bounded dissipation j such as may regnklte it without 
vid[ence,and direct it without r^rtraint; such as. may 
suit every inclination, and fit et«ry capacity ; may em* 
1 
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ploy the stroRger geRius^ by operatioRs of reason, aRd 
eRgage the less active or forcible mitid, by supplyiRg 
it with easy kROwledge, aRd obviatiRg that despoRd- 
•Rce, whidi quickly prevails, whcR Rothiug appears 
but a successioR of difficulties, aud one labour only 
ceases that aRother may be imposed. 

A bopk iRtcRded thus to correspoud with all dis- 
positioRs, and afford CRtertaiRRi^it for miRds of dif- 
fereRt powers, is Recessarily to cimtain treatises or dif- 
fereut subjects. As it is desigued for schools, though 
for the higher classes, it is coRfiRed wholly to sudi 
parts of kuowledge as young miuds naay ccMnpreheRd j 
aRd as it is draWR up for Readers yet unexperi^ticed 
iu life, aRd uuable to distinguitih tiie useful from the 
ostentatious or uuRecesiiary parts of science, it is re- 
quisite that a Very nice distinction should be made, 
tiiat nothing unprofitable should be admitted for the 
sake of pleajsure, uor any arts of attraction neglected, 
that might fix the attention upon more important 
studies. 

These considerations produced ,th^ book which v{ 
here offered to the Public, a^ better adapted to the 
great design of pleaaing by instruction, than any which 
has hitherto been admitted into. our semipari^ of li- 
terature. There are not ipdeedw^nting in the world 
compendiums of science, but many were written at a 
time when philosc^hy was imperfect, as that of G. 
Valla ; many contain only naked schemes, or synop- 
tical tables, as that pf Stierius ; and others are too 
large and voluminous, as that of Alstedius ; and, wljat 
is not to be considered as the least objection, they are 
generally in a langutige, which, to boys, is more dif- 

4 
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ftcuit titan tlie subject ; and it is too hard a task to be 
condeHuied to leara a new science in an unknown 
Iwig^e^ As in life, so ia irtudy, it is dangerous to do 
iuwer things than wie;at a ttn^ ; -and the miniA is not 
to be hunoMised with unneeessary obstnu^tions, in a 
way^ of whid;i the natural and unavoidaUe asperity 
is such as too fr^uently produces des^ir . 

If the language however had been the only objec- 
tion to any of the Tolumes already extant, the schopls 
Vkigh% .h§,y^ be^i supplied at a small expance by a 
translation.; hut n<Hia could be found that was not so 
defeislive, redundant, or en^oneous, as to be of more 
i»»g^ il^an use. . It ))ras necessary then to examine, 
wJtelfheir .upon eveiy single sciance there was not som# 
treatisj^ w^rjtte^ for the use of scholars, which might be 
adaptedtft-this^ d^igB) so that a coUecticm might be 
made. from diipTerent authors, without the necessity of 
writing ?i^w systems. This search was not wholly 
withwt success j for two authors were found, whose 
perfoirfafa^ces might be admitted with little alteration. 
But sa widely does this plan differ from all others, so 
much has the state of many kinds of learning beeii 
changed, or so unfortunately have they hitherto been 
cultivatedf that none of the other subjects were ex- 
plained in such a manner ajs was now required j and 
therefore neither carenor expence has been spared to 
obtain new lights, and procure to this book the merit 
of an original. 

Vith what judgment the design has been formed* 
and with what skill it has been executed, the leamed 
world is now to determine. But before sentenqe 
shall pass, it is proper to explain more fully what 
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has been intended, that censure may ntflht iivcurred 
by the omission of that which the dri^ntd plttt did not 
comprehend i to declare m#re particularly who thef 
we to^hoF^e instraetiohs these treatiM^pitstend, dHttit 
charge of arrogance and premttptioiinMiy ht^lrirkiied; 
to lay dotvn the rea^sons \i^ich directed tke^ c^i6e <tf 
the several subjects ; and fx> explain nMte miniltely 
the manner in which each particular part of ^es^ vo- 
lumes is to be used. 

The title has already dedaredi that these vdiinieB 
are particularly intended for the nse of schods, and 
therefore it has been the care of the authots to ex^ 
plain tbe several sciences, of which they havetreflited, 
in the most familiar manner ; for the mind used only 
to common expressdons, and inaccurate Hleair, does not 
suddenly conform itself to schidastic niode» of rea*- 
Mning, or conceive the nice distinctions of a subtile 
philosophy, and may be properly initiated in j^ccu- 
lative studies by an introduction like this, in whidi the 
grossness of vulgar conception is avoided, without the 
Observation of metaphysical exactness. It is observed , 
that in the course of the natural world no change h 
instantaneous, but all its vicissitudes nn gtadual and 
«low; the motions of intellect proceed in th^ Hkfe 
imperceptible progression, and propet dfegrees of 
transition from one study to another are therefore ne- 
cessary ; but let it not be charged upon the Writers 
of this book, that they intended to exhibit mone 
than the dawn of knowledge, or preftended to raise 
in the mind any nobler prodiSct than the blossoms of 
science, which more powerfiil instituti(His may rrpeh 
into fruit. 
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For this reason it must not be expected, that in the 
following pages should be found a complete circle of 
the sciences ; or that any authors, now deservedly es- 
teemed, should be rejected to make way for what is 
here offered. It was intended by the means of these 
precepts, not to deck the mind with ornaments, but to 
protect it from nakedness ; not to enrich it with afflu- 
ence, but to supply it with necessaries. The inquiry 
therefore was not what degrees of knowledge are de- 
sirable, but what are in most stations of life indispen- 
sably required ; and the choice was detiermined not 
by the splendor of any part of literature, but by the 
extent of its use, and the inconvenience which its 
neglect was likely to produce. 

I. The prevalence of this consideration appears in 
the first part, which is appropriated to the humble 
purposes of teaching to readf and speak, and write let' 
ters ; an attempt of little magnificence, but in which 
no man needs to blush for having employed his tinie, 
if honour be estimated by use: For precepts of this 
kind, however neglected, extend their importance 
as far as men are found who communicate their 
thoughts one to another ; they are equally useful to 
the highest and the lowest; they may often contribute 
"to make ignorance less inelegant; and may it not be 
observed, that they are frequently wanted for the em- 
bellishment even of learning? 

In order to shew the proper use of this part, which 
consists of various exemplifications of such differences 
of style as require correspondent diversities of pro- 
nunciation, it -will be proper to inform the scholar, 
that there are in general three forms of style, eadi of 
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which demands its particular mode of elocuticm : the 
familiar^ the solemn, and the patfietic. That in the 
familiar, he that reads is only to^'talk with a paper 
in his hand, and to indulge himself in all the lighter 
liberties of voice, ajs ^hen he reads the common ar- 
ticles of a newspaper, or a cursory letter of in- 
telligence or business. That the solemn style, sudb 
Bs that of a serious narrative, exacts an uniform stea- 
diness of speech, equal, clear, and calm. That f(»r 
the pathetic, such as an animated oration, it is neces- 
sary the voice be regulated by the sense, varying 
and rising with the pa^ions. These rules, which are 
the most general, admit a ^eat number of subordi- 
nate observations, which most be particularly adapted 
to every scholar; for it is observable, that though 
verjr few read well, yet every man errs in a different 
way. But let one remark never be omitted: in- 
culcate strongly to every scholar the danger of copy- 
ing the voice of another j an attempt which, though 
it has been often repeated, is always unsuccess- 
ful. 

The importance of vmting letters with propriety 
justly claims to be considered with care, since, next 
to the power of pleasing with his presence, every 
man would wish to be able to give delight at a dis- 
tance. This great art should be diligently taught, 
the rather, because of those letters which are most 
useful, and by which the general business of life is 
transacted^ there are no examples easily to be found. 
It seems the general faulf of those who undertake 
this part of education, that they propose for the 
exercise of their scholars, occasions which rarely ha|^ 
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pen; such as congratulations and condolences, and 
neglect those without which life cannot proceed. It 
is possible to pass many years without the necesi»ty 
of writing panegyrics or epithalamiums j but every 
man has frequent occasion to state a contract, or 
demand a debt, or make a narrative of some minute 
incidents of common life. On these subjects, there- 
fore, young persons should be taught to think justly 
and write clearly, neatly and succinctly, leit they 
come from school into the world without any ac- 
quMimtaoice with common afftiirs, and stand idle spec- 
tators of mankind, in expectation that some great 
erent will give them an opp<Hrtunity to exert their 
rhetoric. 

II. The second place is assigned to geometry; on 
the usefulness of which it is unnecessary to expatiate 
in an age when mathematical studies have so much 
^igaged the attention of all classes of men. liiis 
treatise is one of those which have been borrowed, 
being a translation from the work of Mr. Le Clerc ; 
and h not intended as more than the ftrst initiation. 
In delivering the fundamental principles <if geometry, 
it IB tieoesMiry to proceed by slow steps, that each pro- 
position may be folly understood before another is 
attempted. For which purpose it is not sufficient, 
thai when % question is asked in the words of the 
book, the scholar likewise can in the wordeof the 
book return the proper answer j for this Maay be only 
§m Act of memory, not of understanding : it is always 
l^roperto vary the words of the question, to place the 
fv^position in different points of view, and to require 
of the learner an explanation in his own terms, in- 

r2 
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forming him however when they are improper. By 
this method the scholar will become cautious and at- 
tentive, and the m^ter will know with certainty the 
4egree of his proficiency. Yet, though this rule is 
generally right, I cannot but recommend a precept 
of Pardie*s, that when the student cannot be made to 
x;omprehend some particular part, it shoul4 be, for 
that time, laid aside, till new light shall arise from 
subfsequent observation. ' 

When this compendium is completely understood, 

the scholar may proceed to the perusal of Tacquet, 

afterwards (^ Euclid himself, and then of the modem 

improvers oi geometrjf^ such as Barrow, Keil, and Sir 

Isaac Newton. 

III. The necessity of some acquaintance with 
geography and astronomg will not be disputed. If 
the pupil is bom to the ease of a large fortune, no 
part of learning is more necessary to hini than the 
knowledge of the situation of nations, on which 
their interests generally depend; if he is dedicated 
to any of the learned professions, it is scarcely pos- 
sibly that he will not be obliged to apply himself in 
some part of his life to these studies, as no other 
branch of literature can be fully comprehended with- 
out them; if he is designed for the arts of com^ 
merce or agriculture, some general acquaintance with 
thes^ sciences will be found extremely usefiil to him; 
in a word, no studies afford more extensive, more 
wonderful, or more pleasing scenes; and therefore 
there can be no ideas impressed upon the soul, 
which can more conduce to its future entertain- 
ment. 
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In the pursuit of these sciences, it will be' proper 
to proceed with the same gradation and caution as in 
geometry. And it is always of use to decorate the 
nakedness of science, by interspersing such observa- 
tions and narratives as may amuse the mind, and ex- 
cite curiosity. Thus, in explaining the state of the 
polar regions, it might be fit to read the narrative of 
the Englishmen that wintered in Greenland, which 
will make young minds sufficiently curious after the 
cause of such a length of night, and intenseness of 
cold; and many stratagems of the same kind might 
^ be practised to interest them in all parts of their stu- 
dies, and call in their passions to animate their in- 
quiries. When they have read this treatise, it will 
be proper to recommend to them Varenius's Geo- 
graphy, and Gregory's Astronomy. 
• IV. The study of chronology and history seems to 
be one of the most natural delights of the human 
mind. It is pot easy to live without inquiring by 
what means every thing was brought into the state in 
which we now behold it, or without finding in the 
mind some desire of being informed concerning^ the 
generations of mankind that have been in possession 
of the world before us, whether they were better or 
worse than ourselves ; or what good or evil has been 
derived to us from their schemes, practices, and in- 
stitutions* These are inquiries which history alone 
can satisfy ; and history can only be made intelligible 
by some knowledge of chronology, the science by 
which events are ranged in their order, and the pe- 
riods of computation are settled; and which therefore 
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assists the memory by method, and enlightens the judg- 
ment by shewing the dependence of one transaction on 
another. Accordingly it should be diligently incul- 
cated to the scholar, that unless he fixes in his mind some 
]<dea of the time in which each man of eminence 
lived, and each action was performed, with some part 
of the contemporary history of the rest of the world, 
he will consume his life in useless readily, and 
darken his mind with a crowd of unconnected events; 
his memory will be perplexed with distant transac- 
tions resembling one another, and his reflections be 
like a dream in a fever, busy and turbulent, but con- 
fused and indistinct. 

The technical part of chronology, or the art of 
computing and adjusting time, as it is very diffi- 
cult, so it is not of absolute necessity, but should 
however be taught, so far as it can be learned with- 
out the loss of those hours which are required for 
attainments of nearer concern. The student may join 
with this treatise Le Clerc's Compendium of History ; 
and afterwards may, for the historical part of chrono- 
logy, procure Helvicus's and Isaacson*s Tables; and, 
if he is desirous of attaining the technical part, may 
first peruse Holder's Account of Time, Hearne*s Due- 
tor Historicus, Strauchius, the first part of Petavius's 
Rationarium Temporum; and at length Scaliger de 
Emendatione Temporum. And for instruction in 
the method of his historical studies, he may consult 
Heme's Ductor Histc»ricus, Wheare's Lectures, Raw«- 
Unson*s Directions for the Study of History; and f6t 
ecclesiastical history, Cave and Dupin, Baronius att«f 
Fleury. 
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V. Rhetoric and poetry supply life with its highest ] 
intellectual pleasures; and in the hands of virtue are 
of great use for the impression of just sentiments, and 
recommendation of illustrious examples. In the 
practice of these great arts, so much more is the effect 
of nature than the effect of education, that nothing is 
attempted here but to teach the mind some general 
heads of observation, to which the beautiful passages 
of the best writers may commonly be reduced. In 
the use of this it is not proper that the teacher should 
confine himself to the examples before him; for by 
that method he will never enable his pupils to make 
just application of the rules; but, having inculcated 
the true meaning of each figure, he should require 
them to exemplify it by their own observations, 
pointing to them the poem, or, in longer works, the 
book or canto in which an example may be foun<^ 
and leaving them to discover the particular passage 
by the light of the rules which they have lately 
learned. . 

For a farther progress in these studies, they may 
consult Q]aintilian and Vossius's Rhetoric; the art of 
poetry will be best learned from Bossu and Bohoursin 
French, together with Dryden's Essays and Preftices, 
the critical Papers of Addison, Spence on Pope's 
Odyssey, and Trapp's Praelectiones Poeticae ; but a 
more accurate and philosophical account is expected 
from a commentary upon Aristotle's Art of Poetry, <s 
with which the literature of this nation will be in a 
sbtovt time augmented. 

VI. With regard to the practice ^of drawing ^ it 
is not neceasKary to give any directions, the use of 
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the treatise being only to teach the proper method 
of imitating the figures which are annexed. It will 
be proper to incite the scholars to industry, by shew- 
ing in other books the use of the art, and informing 
them how much it assists the apprehension, and re- 
lieves the memory ; and if they are obliged sometimes^ 
to write descriptions of engines, utensils or any com- 
plex pieces of workmanship, they will more fully ap- 
prehend the necessity of an expedient which so happily 
supplies the defects of language, and enables the eye to 
conceive what cannot be conveyed to the mind any 
other way. When they have read this treatise, and prac- 
tised upon these figures, their theory may be improv- 
ed by the Jesuit's Perspective, and their manual ope- 
rations by other figures which may be easily procured. 
VII. Logic, or the art of arranging and connect- 
ing ideas, of forming and examining arguments, is 
universally allowed to be an attainment in the ut- 
most degree worthy the ambition of that being 
whose highest honour is to be endued with reason ; 
but it is doubted whether that ambition has yet 
been gratified, and whether the powers of ratioci- 
nation have been much improved by any systems of 
art, or methodical institutions. The logic which 
for so many ages kept possession of the schools, has 
at last been condemned as a mere art of wrang- 
> ling, of very little use in the pursuit of truth ; and 
later writers have contented themselves with giving 
an account of the operations of the mind, marking 
the various stages of her progress, and giving some 
general rules for the regulation 'of her conduct. 
TJie method of these writers is here followed; 
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but without a servile adherence to any, and with en- 
deavours to make improvements upon all. This 
work, however laborious, has yet been fruitless, if 
there be truth in an observation very frequently made, 
that logicians out of the school do not reason better 
than men unassisted by those lights which their science 
is supposed to bestow. It is not to be doubted but 
that logicians may be sometimes overborne by their 
passions, or blinded by their prejudices ; and that a 
man may reason ill, as he may act ill, not because he 
does not know what is right, but because he does not 
regard it ; yet it is no more the fault of his art that it 
does not direct him when his attention is withdrawn 
from it, than it is the defect of his sight that he misses 
his way when he shuts his eyes. Against this cause 
of error there is no provision to be made, otherwise 
than by inculcating the value of truth, and the ne- 
cessity of conquering the passions. But logic may 
likewise fail to produce its effects upon common occa- 
sions, for want of being frequently and familiarly 
applied, till its precepts may direct the mind im- 
perceptibly, as the fingers of a musician are regulated 
by his knowledge of the tune. This readiness of re- 
collection is only to be procured by frequent impres- 
sion ; and therefore it will be proper, when logic has 
been once learned, the teacher take frequent occa- 
sion, in the most easy and familiar conversation, to 
observe when its rules are preserved, and when they 
are broken ; and that afterwards he read no authoi^, 
without exacting of his pupil an account of every re- 
markable ejcraaplification or breach of the laws of 
reaioning. 
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Wlben this system has been digested^ if it be th<mght 
necessary to proceed farther in the study of m^hod^ 
it will be proper to recommend Crousaz^ Watts, Le 
Clerc^ Wolfius, and Locke's Essay on Hunmn Under- 
standing ; and if there be imagined any necessity of 
adding the peripatetic logic, which has been perhapi 
condemned without a candid trial, it will be eon« 
venient to proceed to Sanderson, Wallis, CrackoB^ 
thorp, and Aristotle. 

VIII . To excite a curiosity after the works rf 
God, is the chief design of the small specimen of no- 
tural history inserted in this collection ; which, how- 
ever, may be sufficient to put the mind in motion, and 
m some measure to direct its steps j but its effects may 
easily be improved by a philosophic master, who wiU 
every day find a thousand importunities of turning the 
attention of his scholars to the contemplation of the 
objects that surround them, of laying open the wonder-* 
ful art with which every part of the universe is form- 
ed, and the providence which governs the vegetable 
and animal creation. He may lay before them the 
Religious Philosopher, Ray, Derham's Physico-The- 
ology, together with the Speqtaclede la Nature; and 
in time recommend to their perusal Rondoletius and 
Aldrovandus. 

IX. But how much soever the reason may be 
streng^tfaettedby logic, or the conceptions of the mind 
enkrg^ by the study of nature^ it is necessary the 

t man be not suffered to dwell upon tlknn so hmg as to 

I neglect the study of himself, the knowledge of hit 

own statMHi in the ranks of b^ng, and his vaiioni 

relations to the innumerable multitudes ii|fhichsiirro»»l 
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him, and with which his Maker has ordained hipi to 
be united for the reception and communication of hap- 
piness. To consider these aright is of the greatest im- 
portance, since from these arise duties which he can- 
not neglect. Ethics, or morality, therefore, is one of 
the studies which ought to begin with the first glimpse 
of reason, and only end with life itself. Other acqui- 
sitions are merely temporary benefits, except ajs they 
contribute to illustrate the knowledge, and confirm 
the practice of morality and piety, which extend their 
influence beyond the grave, and increase our happiness 
through endless duration. 

This great science, therefore, must be inculcated 
with care and assiduity, such as its importance ought 
to incite in reasonable minds ; and for the prosecution 
of this design, fit opportunities are always at hand. 
As the importance of logic is to be shewn by de- 
tecting false arguments ; the excellence of morality is 
to be displayed by proving the deformity, thejeproach, 
and the misery of all deviations from it. Yet it is to 
be 'remembered, that the laws of mere morality are 
no coercive power ; and, however they may by con- 
viction of their fitness please the reasoner in the shade, 
when the passions stagnate without impulse, and the 
appetites are secluded from their objects, they will be 
of little force against the ardour of desire, or the ve- 
hemence of rage, amidst the pleasures and tumults 
of the world. To counteract the power of tempta- 
ti<ms, hope must be excited by the prospect of rewards, 
and fear by the expectation of punishment; and virtue 
may owe her panegyrics to morality, but must de- 
rive ber authority from religion. 
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When therefore the obligatians of morality are 
taught, let the sanctions of Christianity never be 
forgotten ; by which it will be shewn, that they give 
strength and lustre to each other; religion will appear 
to be the voice of reason, and morality the will of 
God . Under this article must be recommended TuUy 's 
Offices, Grotius, Puffendorf, Cumberland's Laws of 
Nature, and the excellent Mr. Addison's Moral and 
Religious Essays. • , , 

X. Thus far the work is composed for the use of 
scholars, merely aSs they are men . But it was thought 
necessary to introduce something that might be parti* 
cularly adapted to that country for which it is de- 
sig^d ; "Und therefore a discourse has been added upon 
trade and commerce^ of which it becomes every man of 
this nation to understand at least the general principles, 
as it is impossible that any should be high or low 
enough not to be in some degree affected by their de- 
clension or prosperity. It is therefore necessary that 
it should be universally known among us, what 
changes of property are advantageous, or when the 
balance of trade is on our side ; what are the products 
or manufactures of other countries j and how far one 
nation may in any species of traffic obtain or preserve 
superiority over another. The theory of trade is yet 
but little understood, and therefore the practice is 
often without real advantage to the public ; but it 
might be carried on with more general success, if its 
principles were better considered ; and to excite that 
attention is our chief design. To the perusal of this 
book may succeed that of Mun upon Foreign Trade, 
Sir Josiah Child, Locke upon Coin, DavenaRt's treatises. 
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the British Merchant, Dictionnaire de Commerce, and, 
for an abstract or compendium, Gree, and an improve- 
ment that may hereafter be made upon his plan. 

XI. The principles of laws and government come 
next to be considered ; by which men are taught to 
whom obedience is due, for what it is paid, and in 
what degree it may be justly required. This know- 
ledge, by peculiar necessity, constitutes a part of the 
education of an Englishman, who professes to obey his 
prince according to the law, and who is himself a se- 
condary legislator, as he gives his consent, by his re- 
presentative, to all the laws by which he is bound, and 
has a right to petition the g^reat council of the nation, 
whenever he thinks they are deliberating upon an act 
detrii;nental to the interest of the, community. This 
is therefore a subject to which the thoughts of a young 
man ought to be directed ; and that he may obtain 
such knowledge as. may qualify him to act and judga 
as one of a free people, let him be directed to add to 
tills introduction Fortescue's Treatises, N. Bacon's 
Historical Discourse on the Laws and Government of 
England, Temple's Introduction, Locke on Govern- 
ment, Zouch's Elementa Juris Civilis, Plato Redivi- 
vus, Gurdon's History of Parliaments, and Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

XIL Having thus supplied the young student with 
knowledge, it remains now that he learns its applica- 
tion ; and that thus qualified to act his part, he be at 
last taught "to choose it. For this purpose a section 
is added upon human Ufa and manners; in which he 
is cautioned against the danger of indulging hi« 
passions f of vitiating his habits, and depraving Im sen-^. 
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iiments. He it iuiitructed in these points by three 
fables^ two of which were of the highest authority in 
the ancient Pagan world. But at this he is not to 
rest; for if he expects to be wise and happy, he must 
diligently study the Scriptures of Gop. 

Such is the book now proposed^ as the first initia*- 
tion into the knowledge of things, which has been 
thought by many to be too long delayed in the pre^ 
sent forms of education. Whether the eomj^ints \m 
not often ill-groundedt may perhaps be disputed; but 
it is at least reascmable to believe, that greater pror 
ficiency might sometimes be made ; that real know- 
ledge naigfat be more early communicated ; and that 
diildren might be allowed, without injury to healthy 
to spend many of those hours upon useful employ« 
ments, whicb are generally lost in idl^iess and ^y} 
therefore the public will surely encourage an ex-* 
per jment, by which, if it fails, nobody is hurt ; jand if 
it aocceeds, all the futnre ages of the world may find 
advantage ; which may eradicate or pxeveni rice, by 
taming to a better use those moments in which it is 
learned or indulged ; and in some sense lengthen life, 
by teaching posterity to enjoy tbose years yrhitKhivre 
hiilierto been lost. The success, and even ^be trial of 
this experiment, will depend upoo those to whom 
the care of our youth is committed ; and a due sense 
of tiie importanoe of their trt^ will easily fisevail 
vpon them to encourage a work whidi pursues tlie 
darigm of improving educttion. If any part of th« 
fiillarving performance shall upon trial be found ca» 
pable of amendment; if any thing euk be added or 
alterad, loas to feai^ die aitainmant of knowledge 
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more easy ; the Editor will be extremely obliged to 
any gentleman, particularly those who are engaged in 
the business of teaching, for such hints or observations 
as may tend towards the improvement, and will spare 
neither expence nor trouble in making the best use of 
their information. 
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TO 

ROLTS DICTIONARY*. 



JNO expectation is more fallacious than that 
which authors form of the reception which their 
labours will find among mankind. Scarcely any 
man publishes a book, whatever it be, without be- 
lieving that he has caught the moment when the 
public attention is vacant to his call, and the world 
is disposed in a particular manner to learn the art 
which he undertakes to teach. 

The writers of this volume are not so far exempt 
-from epidemical prejudices, but that they likewise 
please themselves with imagining, that they have re- 
served their labours to a propitious conjuncture, and 
that this is the proper time for the publication of a 
Dictionary of Conunerce. 

The predictions of an author are very far from 
infallibility ; but in justification of some degree of 
confidence it may be properly observed, that there 
was never from the earliest ages a time in which 
trade so much engaged the attention of mankind, 
or commercial gain was sought with such general 
emulation. Nations which have hitherto culti^ed 
no art but that of war, nor conceived any means of 
increasing riches but by plunder, are awakened to 

* A new Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled from 
the Information of the most eminent Merchants, and from the 
Works of the best Writers on commercial Subjeds in all Lan- 
guages, by Mr. Roit Folio, 1767. 
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more inoffensive industry. Those whom the posses** 
sion of subterraneous treasures have long disposed to 
accommodate themselves by foreign industry , are at last 
convinced that idleness never will be rich- The mer- 
chant is now invited to every port, manufactures are 
established in all cities, and princes who just can view 
the sea from some single comer of their dominions, are 
enlarging harbours, erecting mercantile companies, 
and preparing to traffic in the remotest countries. 

Nor is the form of this work less popular than the 
subject* It has lately been the practice of the learned 
to range knowledge by the alphabet, and publish die- 
tiimaries of every kind of literature. This practice 
has perhaps been carried too far ' by the force of 
fadiiion. Sciences, in themselves systematical and 
coherent, are not very properly broken into such for- 
tuitous, distributions. A dictionary c^ arithmetic or 
geometry can serve cmly to confound : but commerce^ 
considered in its whole extent, seems to refuse any 
other method of arrangement, as it comprises innume- 
- rable particulars unconnected with each other, among 
which there is no reason why any should be first or 
last, better than is furnished by the letters that com- 
pose their names. 

We cannot indeed boast ourselves the inventors of 
asdheme so commodious aud comprehensive. The 
FreoUk, among innumerable projects for the promo- 
tion of traffic, have taken care to supply their mer- 
ckants with a Dictionnaire de Commerce, collected with 
great industry and exactness, bi^t too larg^ for com- 
mon use, and adapted to their own trade. This book^ 
M well as others, has been carefully consult^, that 

i VOL. lU S 
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our mercbants may not be ignorant &( anj thing 
kiiown by their enemies or rivals. 

Such indeed is the extent of our undertakings that 
it was necessary to solicit every information, to consult 
the living and the dead. The great qualification of 
him that attempts a work thus general is diligence of 
inquiry. No man has opportunity or ability to ac- 
quaint himself with all the subjects of a commercial 
dictionary, so as to describe from his own knowledge, 
or dssert on his own experience. He must therefore 
often depend upon the veracity of others, as every man 
depends in common life, and have no other skill to 
boast than that of sdecting judiciously, and arranging 
properly. 

But to him who considers the extent of our subject, 
limited only by the bounds of nature and of art, the 
task of selection and method will appear sufficient to 
overburden industry and distract attention. Many 
Inundiesof commerce are sub-divided into smaller 
and smaller parts, till at last they become so minute as 
not easily to be h^ted by dbservati(m. Many interests 
^e 80 Woven amcmg each other as not to be disentang- 
led without k)hg iliquiry ; many arts are indusrtrioufiily 
kept secret, and many practices necessary to be knowi^ 
are carried on in parts too remote tor intdligence* 

Blit ttes knowledge of trade is of so much im|KHrt« 
aiii^ to a maritime nation, that no labour dm bt 
thought great by which informaticm may foe obtained ; 
AtLA therefore we hope the reader will not have rtoMb 
to \«(]ta^lain, thai, c^ what he might justly expdbt to 
fittd, any thing is oiciitted. 

To give k ^tail ^ analysis isf our Wdrk in "f^tf 

1 
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difflcalt I a volume intended to contain whatever is 
Mquisite to be known by every trader, nec^snarily be-o 
comei so misicellaaeoas and unconnected as not to h^ 
esjrily reducible to heads; yet, since we pretend iii 
some measure to treat of traffic as a science, and to 
make that re^lar and systematical which has hitherto 
been to a great degree fortuitous and conjectural, and 
has <^ten succeeded by dianoe rather than by conduct^ 
it will be proper to shew that a distribution of parti 
has been attempted^ which, though rude and inade^ 
quate, will al leart preserye some order, and enable the 
mind to take a methodical and successive view of tbii 



In the dictionary which we here offer to the pub^ 
lie, we propose to exhibit the materials^ the plaou^ 
and lAie iMont of traflle. 

Hie materials or subjects of traffic a#e whatever is 
iamffkt €md gotd, and ittelnde therefore every mamt- 
facture of art, and ahnost every productioii of nature. 

In giving on aceount of the oommodtti^ of ^ture^ 
whetW those which are to be us^ in Itbeir ori^inid 
state, as drugs and spices, or those which became use^ 
when they receive m new f&rm from human art, #s 
tbkXf cotton, and meft^ we shall shew the fiwm ^ 
their production, the manneor ka whieh th^ ^P^9 4kp 
art <c^eultivatbigoredlleetiBg^tiM«^ theiir ^tiserin^na-- 
ttiom and varieties, by winch the best sorts aHfS known 
ffmti the Wiorse, and genuine fmm Agti^omt the #r^ 
%y wikii tli^ a0e omAterfsijtod^ the gdasmali^es by 
which Hiey are inapatised, and dbe pitaotioes by whii^ 
4Aie^hmiage4sp«ft^t8d'Or eoneealed« We shaH like- 
wise islbew tliMV iwtues <mfi uses, aad trace tbmi 
^^irangh all thu ^iMiges wmchriieytmdergo> 

a2 
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The history of manu&ctures is likewise delivered.^ 
Of every artificial commodity the manner in. which 
it is made is in some measure described, though it must 
be remembered, that manual operations are scarce to 
be conveyed by any words to him that has not seen 
them. Some general notions may however be af- 
forded ; it is easy to comprehend, that plates of iron 
are formed by the pressure of rollers, and bars by the 
strokes of a hammer ; that a cannon is cast, and that 
an anvil is forged. But as it is to most traders of 
more use to know when their goods are well wrought, 
than by what means, care has been taken to name th« 
places where every manufacture has been carried fur- 
thest, and the marks by which its excellency may be 
ascertained. 

By the places of trade are understood all ports, ci- 
ties, or towns, where staples are established, manufetc- 
tures are wrought, or any conunodities are bought and 
sold advantageously. This part of our work includes 
an enumeration of almost all the remarkable places in 
the world, with such an account of their situation, cus- 
toms, and products, as the merchant would require, 
who being to begin a new trade in any foreign country, 
was yet ignorant of the commodities of the place, and 
the manners of the inhabitants. 

But the chief attention of the merchant, and con- 
sequently of the author who writes for merchants, 
ought to be employed upon the means of trade, which 
include all the knowledge and practice necessary to 
the skilful and successful conduct of commerce. 

The first of the means.of trade is proper educati<m, 
which may confer a competent skill in numbers; to 
be afterwards completed in the counting-house, by ob* 
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servation of the manner af stating accounts, and regu- 
lating bodes, which is one of the few arts which hav- 
ing been studied in proportion to its importance, is 
carried as far as use can require. The counting- 
house of an accomplished merchant is a school of 
method where the great science may be learned of 
ranging particulars under generals, of bringing the 
different parts of a transaction together, and of shewing 
at one view a long series of dealing and exchange. 
Let no man venture into large business while he is ig- 
norant of the method of regulating books; never let 
him imagine that any degree of natural abilities will 
enable him to supply this deficiency, or preserve mul- 
tiplicity of affairs from inextricable confusion. 

This is the study, without which all other studies 
will be of little avail ; but this alone is not sufficient. 
It vrill be necessary to learn many other things, which 
however* may be easily included in the preparatory 
institutions, such as an exact knowledge of the weights 
and measures of different countries, and some skill in 
geograj^y and navigation, with which this book may 
perhaps sufficiently supply him. 

In navigation, considered as part of the skill of a 
merchant, is included not so much the art of steering 
a ship, as the knowledge of the sea-coast, and of the 
different parts to which his cargos are sent, the cus- 
toms to be paid ; the passes, permissions, or certifi- 
ciBites to be procured j the hazards of every voyage, 
and the true rate of insurances. To this must be ad- 
ded, an acqusdntance willi the policies and arts of 
other nations, as well those to whom the commodities 
are sdd, as of those who carry goods of the same kind 
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to the same market ; and who are ther^re to be 
watcl^ ai riyab eodeaYOuring to take advanti^e of 
^very error» miscarriage^ or debate. 

The chief of the wieans of trade isffumey^ of whidi 
Our late refinements in tn^c have made the know- 
ledge extremely di£Sicult. The merchant must uoi 
only infoim himself of the various denominations and 
value of foreign coins^ together with their method of 
countii^g and reducing ; such as the milleries of For* 
tugal, and the livres of France { but be must learn 
what is of mwe difficult attainment ; the discount of 
exchanges^ the nature of current paper, the principles 
upon which the several banks of Europe are esta* 
blished, the real value of iunds^ the true credit of 
trading companies, with all the souroes of profit, and 
possibilities of loss. 

All this he must learn mttelj as a private dealer, 
attentive only to his own advantage; but as ei^ery 
maa ought to conddw hinMdf as part <tf the conmau- 
nity td which he bdongs, and while be prosecutes his 
own interest to prcmiote likewise that of his co«intry,it 
is necessary for the trader to hx^ abroad upon nmn** 
kind, and study many questions whitdi are perhaps 
more properly politiml than m<^eantile. 

He ou^t therefore to consider v^ery accurately the 
balance of trade, or the proportioii between things ^dL« 
ported and imported ; toesamiwB what kinds of ooon 
inerce are unlawful, eitfaer as being expressly pniA^ 
bited, because detrimental to die manufactBres wether 
interest of his conntry, as the exportatm of silver to 
lAne, East^indies, and Ihe introduction ef French com* 
modities; orunlawfiil in itseUiias the traffic Arne* 
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gros. He ought to be able to state with accunu^y, 
the beHefits and mischiefs oi m<mop(4ie39 aud exi^lusive 
companies; to inquire into the arts which hare been 
practised by them to make themselves necessary, or l^ 
their opponrats to make them odious. He should 
inform himself what trades are declining, and what 
are improveable ; when the advantage is on onr side, 
and when on that of our rivajs. 

The state of our colonies is always to be diligently 
surveyed, that no advantage may be lost which they 
can afford, and that every c^portunity may be im- 
proved of increasing their wealth and power, or of 
making them useful to their mother-oountry. 
- There is no knowledge of mcNr^ frequent use than 
diat of duties and impost, whether customs paid at tibe 
ports, or ^xcise8 levied upon line mamifaoturer. Much 
cf the prosperity of a trading nation depends upon 
duties properly apportioned ; so that what is necessary 
may continue cheap^ and what is of use only to luxury 
may in some measure atone to the public for liie mis- 
chief d<me to individuals. Duties may often be so 
regulated as to become usefal even to those that pay 
them ; and they may be likewise so unequally imposed 
as to discourage honesty and depress industry, and give 
temptation to fraud and unlawful practices. 

To teach all this is the design of the Commercial 
Dictionary ; which, though immediately and primarily 
written for the merchants, will be of use to every man 
of business or curiosity. There is no man who is not 
in some degree a merchant, who has not something 
to buy and something to sell, and who does not there- 
fore want such instructions as may teach him the true 
value of possessions or conunodities. 
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The descriptions of the productions of the earth and 
water, which this volume will contain, may be equally 
pleasing and useful to the speculatist with any other 
natural history ; and the accounts of various manu- 
factures will constitute no contemptible body of ex- 
perimental philosophy. The descriptions of ports and 
cities may instruct the geographer as well as if they 
were found in books appropriated only to his own sci- 
ence ; and the doctrines of funds, insurances, currency, 
monopolies, exchanges, and duties, is so necessary to 
the politician, that without it he can be of no use 
either in the council or the senate, nor can speak or 
think justly either on war or trade. 

We therefore hope that we shall not repent the la- 
bour of compiling this work ; nor flatter ourselves un- 
reasonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a 
book which no condition of life can render useless, 
which may contribute to the advantage of all that 
make or receive laws, of all that buy or sell, of all that 
wish to keep or improve their possessions, of all that 
desire to be rich, and all that desire to be wise. 



PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION 

OP 

FATHER LOBO'S VOYAGE 

TO ABYSSINIA^r 



The following relation is so curious and entertain- 
ing, and the dissertations that accompany it so judi- 
cious and instructive, that the translator is confident, 
his attempt stands in need of no apology, whatever 
censures may fall on the performance. 

The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, has amused his reader with 
no romantic absurdities or incredible fictions : what- 
ever he relates, whether true or not, is at least proba- 
ble; and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds 
of probability, has a right to demand that they should 
believe him who cannot contradict him. 

He appears, by his modest and unaffected narra- 
tion, to have described things as he saw them, to have 
copied jiature from the life, and to halve consulted his 
senses, not his imagination. He meets with no 
basilisks that destroy with their eyes; his crocodiles 
devour their prey without tears; and his cataracts 
fall from the rock without deafening the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. 

* For an aooount of this book, leo the lafe of Dr. Johvmv, l^ 
the Edkor. 
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The refider will here find no regions cursed with 
irremediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous fe- 
cundity; no perpetual gloom or unceasing sunshine; 
nor are the nations here described either devoid of all 
sense of fatUiianity, or consummate in all private and 
social virtues : here are no Hottentots without religion, 
polity, or articulate language; no Chinese perfectly 
polite, ,and completely skilled in all sciences : he will 
discover what will always be discovered by a diligent 
and impartial inquirer, that wherever human nature 
is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virt^ie, 
a contest of passion and reason ; and that the Creator 
doth not appear partial in his distributions, but has 
balanced in most countries their particular inconve- 
niences by particular favours. 

In his account of the mission, where his verai^ity 
is most to be sui^cted, he neither exaggerates over* 
much the merits of the Jesuits, if we consider the par- 
tial regard paid by the Portuguese to their country- 
men, by the Jesuits to their society, and by the pa- 
pists to their church, nor aggravates the vices of the 
Abyssinians: but if the reader will not be satisfied 
with a popish account of a popish mission^ he may 
have recourse to the History of the Church of Abys- 
jsjnia, written by Dr* Geddes, in whi^h he wi^l find 
the actions and suffering's Qf the Qii3siiOnaries placed 
in a different light, ihcngh the mm m whkk Mjr. 
Le Gcand^ with all Jm ^^ f«r the J*oj»a» church, 
appeM9 to hme s^n them. 

This learned dissertator, however v;tlu$iUe for his 
industry and erudition, is yet more to be esteemed 
#»r4aiwig dared M Andy, m the audbk itf j&awe, to 
declare bis disapprobation of the patriarch -O^^edc^^s 
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simgaiiiary zeal^ who was continuany importmning the 
Portuguese to beat up &eir drams for missionaries 
who might preach the gospel with swords iu their 
hands, aud propagate by desolation and slaughter the 
true woridiip of the God of peace. 

It is not easy to forbear reflecting with how little 
reason these nien profess then^selres the followers of 
JESUS, who left this great cfeaaiKH^ristic to hb 
disciples, that they should be known by iovm^ <me 
another f by universal and unbounded charity and be- 
nevdence. 

Let us suppose an inhabitant of scnne remote and 
superior region, yet unskilled in the ways of mmu 
having read and considered the precepts of the gospd^ 
and the example of om Saviour, to come down in 
search of the true church, if he would not inqnm 
after it ammg the cruel, the insol^t, and the oppnaik 
sii^; among those who are continualjly graspiftg^ st 
drasimen over souls as wdQ as bodies; among those 
who am emi^oyed in procuring to thfonselves tm» 
pnniiy for the most enwmous ▼illtnies, and studjing 
metiiods of destroying their fellow-creatares, not for 
their crimes but their errors; if he would not expect 
to meet benevolence engaged in massacres, or to^nd 
mercy in a court of inquisition, he wou^ not look lor 
the true church in the ehinrch of Rome. 

Mr. lie Grand J^s givoi in c«ie dssserintioii an 
example of i^neat sModeration, in di^artmg from tht 
temper of his religion; but in the others jhas left 
proofe, that learning and honesty are often too mot^ 
tooj^KisB frejudioe* He Imsmadenaseruploofpre^ 
fen^the teHanrajof :&thorDa \ 
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ings of all the Portuguese Jesuits, to whom he allows 
great zeal, but little learning, without giving any 
other reason than that his favourite was a Frenchman. 
This is writing only to Frenchmen and to papists: a 
protestant would be desirous to know, why he must 
imagine that {either Du Bemat had a cooler head or 
more knowledge, and why one man, whose account is 
' singular, is not more likely to be mistaken than many 
agfreeing in the same account. 

If the Portugfuese were biassed by any particular 
views, another bias equally powerful may have de^ 
fleeted the Frenchman from the truth j for they evi- 
dently write with contrary designs: the Pcwrtuguese, 
to make their mission seem more necessary, endea- 
voured to place in the strongest light the differences 
between the Abyssinian and Roman church; but the 
great Ludolfiis, laying hold on the advantage, re- 
duced these later writers to prove their conformity. 

Upon the whole, the controversy seems of no gfreat 
importance to those who believe the Holy Scriptures 
suflicient to teach the way of salvation ; but, of what- 
ever moment it may be thought, there are no [N*oofs 
sufficient to decide it. 

His discourses on indifferent subjects will divert as 
well as instruct; and if either in these, or in the re- 
lation of father Lobo, any argument simll appear un- 
convincing, or description obscure, they are defects 
incident to all mankind, which however are not too 
rashly to be imputed to the authors, being sometimes 
perhaps more justly chargeable on the translator. 

In tiiis translation (if it may be so called) great 
liberties have been taken, which, whether justifiable 
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or not, shall be fairly confessed, and let the judicious 
part of mankind pardon or condemn them. 

In the first part the greatest freedom has been used, 
in reducing the narration into a narrow compass; so 
that it is by no means a translation, but an epitome, 
in which, whether every thing either useful or enter- 
taining be comprised, the compiler is least qualified 
to determine. 

In the account of Abyssinia, and the continuation, 
the authors have been followed with more exactness; 
and as few passages appeared, either insignificant or 
tedious, few have been either shortened or omitted. 

The dissertations are the only part in which an ex- 
act translation has been attempted ; and even in those, 
abstracts are sometimes given instead of literal quota- 
tions, particularly in the first; and sometimes other 
parts have been contracted. 

Several memorials and letters, which are printed at 
the end of the dissertations to secure the credit of the 
foregoing narrative, are entirely left out. 

It is hoped that after this confession, whoever shaU 
compare this attempt with the original, if he shall 
find no proofs of fraud or partiality, will candidly 
overlook any failure of judgment. 



BSSAY 

09 

EPITAPHS. 



Though criticisan has been cultivated in every 
Bg^ of learning', by men of great abilities and exten- 
sive knowledge, till the rules of writing are become 
itither bmlli^rtsonie than instructive to tbe mind; 
tlio«igh almost every s^pecies of composition has been 
the subject of particular treatises, and given birth to 
definitions, distinctions, precepts, and illustrations; 
yet no critic <rf note, that has fallen witihin my ob- 
servation, has hitherto thought sepulehred inscrip^ 
Hem worthy of a mii^ate examination, or =^nted out 
with proper accuracy their beauties tind defects. 

The reasons of this neglect it is useless to inquire, 

and perhaps impossible to dijscover; it might be 

g justly expected that this kind of writing would have 

\ been the favourite topic of criticism, and that self- 

I love might have produced some regard for it, in 

^ those authors that have crowded libraries with ela^ 

borate dissertations npon Homer; since to afford a 

subject for heroic poems is the privilege of very 

few, but every man may expect to be recorded in an 

\ epitaph, and therefore finds some interest in pro- 
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viding that his memory may noi suffer by an miskilful ; 
panegyric. 

If our prejudices in favour of antiquity deserve to 
have any part in the I'eguktion of our studies, Epi« 
TAPHS seem intitled to more than common regard, as 
they are probably of the same age With the art of i^rit- ( 
ing. The most ancient structures in the wcnrld, the 
Pyramids, are supposed to be sepulchral monuments, 
which either pride or gratitude erected ; and the same 
passions which incited men to soxik laborious and ex- 
pensive methods of preserving their own memory, cwr 
that of their benefactors, would doubtless incline 
them not to neglect any easier means by whidhi the 
same ends might be obtained. Nature and reailon 
have dictated to every nation, that to jnreserve good 
actions from oblivi<m> is both the interest and duty of 
mankind : and therofture we find no peo]^e lacqtednted 
with the use of letters, that omitted to §^ce the 
tombs 0f their l^roes and wise men witii panegyri*'' 
cal inscriptions. 

T<> escamkie, therefore, in what the perfection of 
Epitaphs ^consists, and wfaai rules are td be observed 
in composing them, will be at least of as i^iicfausie as 
other critical inquiries ; and for assigning a few hourv 
tb such disquiintions, great examples at least, if not 
strong reasons, ^nay be pleaded. 

An EpiTAPiE^ as thsB word itself implies, is an 
iwcriptUm^mi the tomb^ and ifn its »o«t actensive inN- 
port may «:dmit indii^iteiimAely satm «r praise. 
But as malice has ^Idom produced wonwuents oi 
deftmation, and the tombs lUtherto raised iMiVe lieeii 
tile "Work of Mencbhip oM b^e^olette^, <»»tom 1m» 
omtra^ed the (»igiMl 4at}t«de^f <^ »of^ no ikmt 
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it signifies in the general acceptation an inscrip^ 
tion engraven on a tomb in honour of the person cfe- 
j ceased. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to incite 
others to the imitation of their excellencies, the prin- 
cipal intention of Epitaphs is to perpetuate the ex- 
amples of virtue, that the tomb of a good man may 
supply the want of his presence, and veneration for 
his memory produce the same effect as the observa- 
;]tion of his life. Those Epitaphs are, therefore, the 
I most perfect, which set virtue in the strongest light, 
'and are best adapted to exalt the reader's ideas and 
; touse his emulation. 

To this end it is not always necessary to recount 
the actions of a hero, or enumerate the writings of a 
philosopher ; to imagine such informations necessary, 
is to detract from their characters, or to suppose their 
works mortal, or their, atchievements in danger of 
being forgotten. The bare name of such men an- 
swers /every purpose of a long inscription. 

Had only the name of Sir Isaac Newton been 
subjoined to the design upon his monument, instead 
of a long detail of his discoveries, which no philosopher 
can want, and which none but a philosopher can un- 
derstand, those, by whose direction it was raised, had^ 
done more honour both to him and to themselves. 

This indeed is a commendation which it requires 
no genius to bestow, but which can never become 
vulgar or contemptible, if bestowed with judg- 
ment; because no single age produces many men 
of merit superior to panegyric. None but the first 
names can stand unassisted against the attacks of 
time ; and if men mined to reputation by aiccident 
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Or caprice, have nothing but their iiames engraved on 
their tombs, there is danger lest in a few years the 
inscription require an interpreter. Thus have their 
expectations been disa|)pointed who honoured Picus 
of Mirandolawith this pompous epitaph. 

Hie situs est Picus Mirandola^ cateta noUnt 
Et Tagus et GangeSffarsan et Antipodes. 

His name, then celebrated in the remotest corners of , 
the earth, is now almost forgotten ; and his works, then 
studied, admired, and applauded, are now moulder- 
ing in obscurity. 

Next in dignity to the bare name is a short cha-* \ 
racter simple and unadorned, without exaggeration, \ 
superlatives, or rhetoric. Such were the inscriptions 
in use among the Romans, in which the victories 
gained by their emperors were commemorated by a 
single epithet ; as Caesar Germanicm^ Csesar DacicuSf 
GermanicuSf Illyricus. Such would be this epitaph, 
IsAACUs NewTonus, fuiturtB legihus investigatis, hie 
quiescit. 

But to far the greatest p^rt of mankind a longer en- 
comium is necessary for the publication of their vir- 
tues, and the preservation of their memories; and in 
the composition of these it is that art is principally re- 
quired, and precepts therefore may be useful. 

In writing Epitaphs, one circumstance is to be con- 
sidered, which affects no other composition ; the place 
in which they are now commonly found restrains \ 
them to a particular air of solemnity, and debars j 

VOL. II. T 
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tbeiH from the admission of all lighter or gayer or-» 
naments.- In this it iis that the style of an Epitaph 
necessarily differs from that of an Ei^egy. The 
cnstom of burying our dead either in or near our 
churches, perhaps originally founded on a rational de-* 
sign of fitting the mind for religious exercises, by 
laying before it the most affecting proof of the uncer« 
tainty of life, makes it proper to exclude from our 
Epitaphs all such allusions as are contrary to the doc- 
trines for the propagation of which the churches are 
erected, and to the end for which those who perusfe the 
monuments must foe supposed to come thither. No- 
thing is, therefore, more ridiculous than to copy the 
Roman inscriptionfir, which were engraven on ston^by 
the high- way, and composed by those who generally 
reflected on mortality only to excite in themselves 
and others a quicker relish of pleasure, and a more 
luxurious enjoyment of life, and whose regard for rtie 
dead extended no farther than a wish that the earth 
might be light upon them. 

All allusions to the heathen mythology are there^ 
fore absurd, and all regard for the senseless remains 
of a dead man impertinent and supersi;itious. One of 
the first distinctions of the primitive christians, was 
their neglect of bestowing garlands on the dead, 
in which they are very ratienally defended by their 
apologist in Minutius FelvK. «' We lavish no flowers 
** nor odours on the 4ead>" ^ysfae, " because lliey 
" have no sense e€ fragronce w of biea^ty." We 
profess to reverence the dead> «* for thdr «atoB, 
but for our own. It is thmelffte etwQgys with in- 
dignation or contempt that I read the ^ite|iii on 
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Cowley, a man, whose Iseaming and pb^ry Were hjil 
lowest nkerits. 

Aurea dum late volitant tua scrijf^ per ^rhem^ 
iStfama eterwum vivisy divine P^ia, 
tiic p!aicAdajactas iheqidef autbdiat uriULm 
CkLTia Fides J mgikjUque pereniu lampade Mussel 
Sit sacer Ule tocus^ nee fuis temerarius ^uHt 
Sacrilega turhare fnanu vejierahile btiduifi. 
IniacU maneaWL, maneant per s^sada dulce$ 
G0W1.EX1 cmer^, serveniqtie imniMie Mjsom, 

To pmy thut the ashes of ^ fritod miy lie uiii 
disturbed, and that the divinities that favoured him 
in his life, may watch for ever round him to jpre- 
^erve his tomb from y^olation, and drive sacrilege 
away, is only rational in him who l^lieves the soul 
interested in the repose of the body, and the powers 
which h^ invokes for its protection able to preserve it. 
To censure such ex^nressioBS as coxAt^acy to religi<m, o^ 
ias remains of heatheti superstition, woidd be too great 
a degree of severity. I condtemti them imly as un- 
instructive and unaifecting, as too ludicrous for res. 
Verence or grief, for Christianity and a temple. 

l^hat the designs and decorations of mciiummts 
teight likewise to be formed with the same regard t^ 
lihe sol^iuiity of the plaOe, cannot be deliied : it is a)^ 
^established {Nrincijde, that aU ornaments owe Iheii^ 
beauty to their propriety. The same glitter of dresis 
that adds graces to gaiety and youths would ihakeag^ 
and dignity Gontempt^le* Chanoi^ with hisho^ti^ 
&Lr ^o^ |i€;ightenii|g the awf^l .gpraAJuleur of the mi^ 
k^g89l ift4g9mr^U thwi^ 4r^wn|?y Apgelp himself ; 
Hflr lis ^ .(?ai7 to jiin^i^ ^ gpr^egr^hiswrdjlty .than th^ 
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of gracing the walLs of a christian temple with the 
figure of Mars leading a hero to battle, or Cupids 
sporting round a virgin. The pope who defkced the 
statues of the deities at the tomb of Sannazarius is, in 
my opinion, more easily to be defended, than he that 
erected them. 

It is for the same reason improper to address the 
Epitaph to the passenger, a custom which an inju- 
dicious veneration for antiquity introduced again at the 
revival of letters, and which, among many others, 
Passeratius suffered to mislead him in his Epitaph 
upon the heart of Henry king of France, who was 
stabbed by Clement the monk, which yet deserves to be 
inserted, for the sake of shewing how beautiful even 
improprieties may become, in the hands of a good 
writer. 

Adsta^ viaior^ ei dole regum vice^. 
Cor Regia isto conditur sub marmorey 
Qui jura GtdUsyjura SarmatU dedit. 
Tectus cucullo hunc sustulit sicarius. 

Abif viator, ei dole regum vices. 

In the monkish ages, however ignorant and un- 
polished, the Epitaphs were drawn up with far 
greater propriety than can be shewn in those which 
more enlightened times have produced. 

OraU pro Aninia — miserrimi Peccatoris^ 

was an address to the last degree striking and solemn, 
as it flowed naturally from the religion then believed, 
and awakened in the reader sentiments of benevolence 
for the deceased, and of concern for his own hap- 
piness. There was^ nothmg trifling or ludicr(ms. 
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nothing that did not tend to the noblest end, the pro- 
pagation of piety and the increase of devotion. 

It may seem very superfluous to lay it down as the 
first rule for writing Epitaphs, that the name of the 
deceased is not to be omitted; nor should I have 
thought such a precept necessary, had not the practice 
of the greatest writers shewn, that it has not been suf- 
ficiently regarded. In most of the poetical Epitaphs, 
the names for whom they were composed, may be 
sought to no purpose, being only prefixed on the mo- 
nument. To expose the absurdity of this omission, it 
is only necessary to ask how the Epitaphs, which have 
outlived the stones on which they were inscribed, 
would have contribvited to the information of pos- 
terity, had they wanted the names of those whom 
they celebrated. 

In drawing the character of the deceased, there are 
ho rules to be observed which do not equally relate to 
other compositions. The praise ought not to be ge- 
neral, because the mind is lost in the extent of any 
indefinite idea, and cannot be affected with what it 
cannot comprehend. When we hear only of a good 
or great man, we know not in what class to place 
him, nor have any notion of his character, distinct 
from that of a thousand others; his example can have 
no effect upon our conduct, as we have nothing re- 
markable or eminent to propose to our imitation. 
The Epitaph composed by Ennius for his own tomb, 
h^s both the faults last mentioned. 

Nemo me decoret lacminis, nee funera, Jletu 
Faxit, Cur ? volito vivu* pei- ova vimm. 
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The reader of this Epitaph receives scarce any 
idea from it j he neither conceives any veneration for- 
the man to whom it belongs, nor is instructed by 
what methods this boosted repntatio^ is to be obn 
tained* 

j Though a sepulchral inscrij^ion is professedly a 
^panegyriCf mi» therefore, not ccmfined to historical 
I impartiality, yet it ought always to be written with 
regard to troth* No man ought to be commended 
for virtues Whi<5h he never possessed^ but whoever is 
eurioiis to know his faults muist inquire after them in 
other places; the moliuments of the dead are not in* 
tended to perpetuate the memory of crimes, but to ex- 
hibit patterns of virtue. On the tomb of Maecenas his 
luxury is not to be mentioned with his munificence 
nor is the proscription to find a place on the^ monu* 
: ment of Augustus. 

The best subject for Epitaphs is private virtue} 
virtue exerted in the same circumstances in which the 
bulk of mankind are placed, and which, therefore, 
may admit of many imitators. He th^^t has delivered 
his country from oppressions or freed the world from, 
ignorance and error, can excite the emulation of a 
very small number ; but he that has repelled the temp- 
tations of poverty, and disdained to free himself from 
distress at the expence of his virtue, may animate mul- 
titudes, by his example, to the same firmness of heart 
and steadiness of resolution. 

Of this kind I cannot forbear the mention of 
two Greek inscriptions; one upon a man whose writ- 
ings are well known, the other upon ^ person whose 
memory is preserved only in her Epita^jh, who both 
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lived in slavery, the most calamitovis estate in human 
life: 

ZurtfAfi n 'JF(^l^ ftfo*^ fMm fu rw/^aTi JaAt}, 

Zo^%)iA, fua sdafidt oUm c^rpqre urva^ 
Corpora rmnc ctiaam libera facta fuUf . 

*^ ZosiMiiy who in her life could only have her body enslaved, 
now finds her body likewise set at liberty.** 

It is impossible to read this Epitaph without being 
animated to bear the evils of life with constancy, and 
to support the dignity of human nature under the most 
pressing afflictions, both by the example of the he- 
roine, whose grave we behold, and the prospect of 
that state in which, to use the language of the inspired 
writers, " The poor cease from their labours, and the 
weary be at rest/' 

The other is upon Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher : 

Senms Epictetus, mtUilatus corpore vixi 
Pauperieque Irua, curaque prima Deum. 

*• Epictetus, who lies here, was a slave and a cripple, poor as 
the beggar in the proverb, and the favourite of Heaven*" 

In this distich is comprised the noblest panegyric, 
and the most important instruction. We may learn 
from it, that virtue is impracticable in no condition, 
4 
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nnce Epictetus could recommend himself to the regard 
of Heaven, amidst the temptations of poverty and 
slavery : slavery, which has always been found so de- 
structive to virtue, that in many languages a slave and 
a thief are expressed by the same word. And we may 
be likewise admonished by it, not to lay any stress on a 
man's outward circumstances, in making an estimate 
of his real value, since Epictetus the beggar, the crip* 
pie, and the slave, w?ts the favourite of Heaven. 
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STATE OF AFFAIRS IN M.DCC.LVI. 



JlHE time is now come in which every English* 
man expects to be informed of the national af- 
fairs, and in which he has a right to have that ex- 
pectation gratified. For whatever may be urged 
by ministers, or those whom vanity or interest make 
the followers of ministers, concerning the necessity 
of confidence in our governors, and the presump- 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recesses 
of policy, it is evident, that this reverence can be 
claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, ' and pro- 
jects suspended in deliberation. But when a design 
has ended in miscarriage or success, when every eye 
and every ear is witness to general discontent, or ge- 
neral satisfaction, it is then a proper time to disen- 
tangle confusion, and illustrate obscurity, to shew 
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by \fhat causes every event was produced, and in 
what effects it is likely to terminate : to lay down 
with distinct particularity what rumour always hud- 
dles in general exclamations, or perplexes by undi- 
gested narratives; to shew whence happiness or cala^ 
mity is derived, and wheuce it may be expected; and 
honestly to lay before the people what inquiry can 
gather of the past, and conjecture can estimate of tho 
future. 

The general subject of the present war is sufficiently 
known. It is allowed on both sides, that hostilities 
began in America, and that the French and English 
quan-elled about the boundaries of their settlements, 
about grounds and rivers to which, I am afraid, nei- 
ther can shew any other right than that of power, and 
which neither can occupy but by usurpation, and the 
dispossession of the natural lords and original inhabi- 
tants. Such is the contest, that no honest man can 
heartily wish success to either party. 

It may indeed be alleged^ that the Indians have 
granted large tracts of land both to one and to the 
other J but these grants can add little to the validity of 
our titles, till it be experienced how they were ob- 
tained : for if they were extorted by violence, or in^ 
duced by fraud ; by threats, which the miseries of other 
nations had shewn not to be vain, or by promises of 
which no performance was ever intended, what are 
they but new modes of usurpation, but new instances 
of cruelty and treachery ? 

And indeed what but false hope or resistless terror 
can prevail upon a weaker nation to invite a stronger 
into their country, to give their lands to strangers 
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whom no affinity of manners, or similitude of opi-^ 
nion, can be said to recommend, to permit them 
to build towns from which the natives are excluded, 
to raise fortresses by which they are intimidated, to 
settle themselves with such strength, that they can- 
not afterwards be expelled, but are for ever to remain 
the masters of the original inhabitants, the dictators 
of their conduct, and the arbiters of their fate ? 

When we see men acting thus against the precepts 
of reason, and the instincts of nature, we cannot he« 
sitate to determine, that by some means or other they 
were debarred from choice j that they were lured or 
fHghted into compliance ; that they either granted 
only what they found impossible to keep, or expected 
advantages upon the faith of their new inmates, which 
there was no purpose to confer upon them. It cannot 
be said, that the Indians originally invited us to their 
coasts ; we went uncalled and unexpected to nations 
who had no imagination that the earth contained any 
inhabitants so distant and so different from themselves. 
We astonished them with our ships, with our arms, 
and with our general superiority. They yielded to us 
as to beings of another and higher race, sent among 
them from some unknown regions, with power which 
naked Indians could not resist, and which they were 
therefore, by every act of humility, to propitiate, that 
they, who cpuld so easily destroy, might be induced to 
spare. 

' To this influence, and to this only, are to be attri- 
buted all the cessions and submissions of the Indian 
princes, if indeed any such cessions were ever made, 
of which we have no witness but those who claim 
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from them ; and there is no great malignity in suspect- 
ing that those who have robbed have also lied. 

Some colonies indeed have been established more 
peaceably than others. The utmost extremity of 
wrong has not always been practised } but those that 
have settled in the new world on the fairest terms, 
have no other merit than that of a scrivener who ruins 
in silence, over ^ plunderer that seizes by force j all 
have taken what had other owners, and all have had 
.recourse to arms, rather than quit the prey on which 
they had fastened. 

The American dispute between the French and us 
is therefore only the quarrel of two robbers for the 
spoils of a passenger ; but as robbers have terms of 
confederacy, which they are obliged to observe as 
members of the gang, so the English and French may 
have relative rights, and do injustice to each other, 
while both are injuring the Indians. And such, in- 
deed, is th^ present contest : they have parted the 
northern continent of America between them, and are 
now disputing about their boundaries, and each is en- 
deavouring the destruction of the other by the help of 
the Indians, whose interest it is that both should be 
destroyed. 

Both nations clamour with great vehemence about 
infractions of limits, violation of treaties, open usurpa- 
tion, insidious artifices, and breach of faith. The Eng- 
lish rail at the perfidious French, and the French at 
the encroaching English ; they quote treaties on each 
side, charge each other with aspiring to universal 
monarchy, and complain on either part of the insecu- 
rity of possession near such turbulent neighbours. 
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Through this mist of controversy it can raise no 
wonder that the truth is not easily discovered. When 
a quarrel has been long carried on between indi- 
viduals, it is often very hard to tell by whom it was 
begun. Every fact is darkened by distance, by inte- 
rest, and by multitudes. Information is not easily 
procured from far ; those whom the truth will not 
favour, will not step voluntarily forth to tell it ; and 
where there are many agents, it is easy for every 
single action to be concealed. 

All these causes concur to the obscurity of the 
question, " By whom were hostilities in America 
•' commenced ?" Perhaps there never can be re- 
membered a time in which hostilities had ceased. 
Two powerful colonies inflamed with immemorial 
rivalry, and placed out of the superintendence of the 
mother nations, were not likely to be long at rest. 
Some opposition wa^ always going forward, some 
mischief was every day done or meditated, and the 
borderers were always better pleajsed with what they 
could snatch from their neighbours, than what they 
had of their own. 

In this disposition to reciprocal invasion a cause of 
dispute never could be wanting. The forests and 
deserts of America are without land-nii^rks, and there- 
fore cannot be particularly specified in stipulations ; 
the appellations of thoise wide-exjtended regions haye 
in every mouth a different meaning, and are* under- 
stood on either side as inclination happens to contract 
or extend them. Who has yet pretended to define 
how much of America is included in Brazil, Mexico, 
or Peru ? It is almost as easy to divide the Atlantic 
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ocean by a line,, as clearly to ascertain the limits o^ 
those uncultivated, uninhabitable, unmeasured regions. 

It is likewise to be considered, that contracts con* 
eeming boundaries are often left vag^e and indefinite 
without necessity, by the desire of each party, to in-^ 
terpret the ambiguity to its own advantage when a 
fit oppOTtunity shall be found. In forjmng stipula- 
tions, the commissaries are often ignorant, and often 
negligent; they are sometinies weary with debate, 
and contract a tedious discussion into general terms^ 
or refer it to a former treaty, which was never under- 
ctood. The weaker part is always afraid of requir- 
ing explanations^ and the stronger always has an in*^ 
terest in leaving the question undecided: thus it will 
faaj^n, without great caution on either side, that 
after long treaties solemnly ratified, the rights that 
had been disputed are still equally open to contro* 
versy. 

In America, it may easily be supposed, that there 
are tracts of land not yet claimed by either party, and 
theref<»-e mentioned in no treaties, which yet one or 
the other may be afterwards inclined to occupy; but 
to these vacant and unsettled countries each nation 
may pretend, as each conceives itself intitled to all 
that is not expressly granted to the other. 

Here then is a perpetual ground of contest : every 
enlargement of the possessions of either will be consi- 
dered as something taken from the other, and eadi 
will endeavour to regain what had never been claim- 
ed, bat that the other occupied it. 

T)n]s<>b80ur« ii^ its Original is the American contest. 
it M-diffioHilt tofind the :first invader^ or to tell where 
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invasion properly begins; but I suppose it is not to 
be doubted, that after the last war, when the French 
had made peace with such apparent superiority, they 
naturally be^n to treat us with less respect in distant 
parts of the world, and to consider us as a people from 
whom they had nothing to fear, and who could no 
longer presume to contravene their designs, or to 
check their jH^ogress. 

The power of doing wrong with impunity sekUmi 
waits long fot* the will; and it is reasonable to believe, 
that in America the French would avow their purpose 
of aggrandizing themselves with at least as little re« 
serve as in Europe. We may therefore readily believe^ 
that they were unquiet neighbours, and had no great 
regard to right, which they believed us no longer able 
Ao enfiHrce. 

That in forming a line of forts behind our colonies, if 
In no other part of their attempt, they had acted against 
the general intention, if not against the literal terms 
of treaties, can scarcely be denied ; for it never can be 
supposed that we intended to be enclosed between the 
sea and the French garrisons, or preclude oursehres 
from extending our ^plantations backwards to any 
length that our convenience should require. 

With dominion is conferred every thing thttt can 
secure dominion* He that has the coast, has likewise 
the sea toa certain distance ; he that possesses a for- 
tress, has the right of prohibiting another fortress to be 
built within the command of its cannon. When there- 
fare we planted the coast of North-America, we sup- 
posed the possession of the inknd region granted to an 
indefiniteestent, and every nation that settjbd in th«t 
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part of the worlji> seems, by the permission of every 
other nation, to have made the same supposition in its 
own feivour. 

Here then, perhaps, it will be safest to fix the jus* 
tice of our cause; here we are apparently and indis- 
putably injured, and this injury may, according to 
the practice of nations, be justly resented. Whether 
we have not in return made some encroachments upon 
them, must be left doubtful, till our practices on the 
Ohio shall be stated and vindicated. There are no 
two nations confining on each other, between whom 
a war may not always be kindled with plausible pre- 
tences on either part, as there is always passing be- 
tween them a reciprocation of injuries, and fluctua- 
tion of encroachments. 

From the conclusion of the last peace perpetual 
complaints of the supplantations and invasions of the 
French have been sent to Europe from our colonies, and 
transmitted to our ministers at Paris, where good words 
were sometimes given us, and the practices of the 
American commanders were sometimes disowned, but 
no redress was ever obtained, nor is it probable that any 
prohibition wassent to America. We were still amused 
with such doubtful promises as those who are afraid of 
war are ready to interpret in their own favour, and the 
French pushed forward their line of fortresses, Cmd 
seemed to resolve that before our complaints were fi- 
nally dismissed, all remedy should be hopeless. ' 

We likewise endeavoured at the same time to 
form a barrier against the Canadians by sending a 
colony to New Scotland, a cold uncomfortable tract 
of grouiid, of which we had long the nominal pos- 
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session biefore we really began to occupy it. To this 
those were invited whom the cessation of war deprived 
of employmenti and made burthensome to their coun^ 
try; and settlers were allured thither by many fal- 
lacious descriptions of fertile valleys and clear skies. 
What effects these pictures of American happiness had 
upon my countrymen, I was never informed, but I 
suppose very few sought provision in those frozen re- 
gions, whom guilt or poverty did not drive from their 
native country. About the boundaries of this new 
colony there wer« some disputes, but as there was 
nothing yet worth a contest, the power of the French 
was not much exerted on that side; some disturbance 
was however given, and some skirmishes ensued. But 
perhaps being peopled chiefly with soldiers, who wiHild 
rather live by plunder than by agriculture, and who 
consider war as their best trade. New Scotland would 
be more obstinately defended than some settlements 
of far greater value; and the French are too well in- 
formed of their own interest, to provoke hostility 
for no advantage, or to select that country for in- 
vasion, where they must hazard much and can win 
little. They therefore pressed on southward behind 
our ancient and wealthy settlements, and built fort 
after fort at such distances that they might conve- 
niently relieve one another, invade our colonies with 
sudden incursions, and retire to places of safety before 
our people could unite to oppose them. 

This design of the French has been long formed, 
and long known, both in America and Europe^ and 
might at first hav6 been easily repressed, had force 
been used instead of expostulation. When the English 
attempted a settlement upon the island of St. Lucia, 
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the French, whether justly or not, considering* it as 
neutral and forbidden to be occupied by either mAion^ 
immediately landed upon it, and destroyed the hoixses^ 
wasted the plantations, and drove or tarried away the 
inhabitants. This was done in the time of peace, 
when mutual professions of friendship wete daily ex-^ 
changed by the two courts, and was not considered as 
«ny violation of treaties, nor was any more than a 
very soft remonstrance made on out* part. 

The French therefore taught tis how to act; b«ft 
an Hanoverian quarrel with the house of Austria for 
some time induced us to court, at any expence, the al* 
liance of a nation whose very si<»iation mak^s tbem 
our enemies. We suffered them to destroy o«r set- 
tlements, and to advance their own, vdiich we had an 
equal right to attack. Hie time lM)Wever cam:e at 
last, when we ventured to quarrel with Spain,andtiien 
France no longer suffered the appearance of peace to 
sulmst between us, but armed in defence of her ally. 

The events of the war are well known j we pleased 
ourselves with a victwy at Dettingen, where we left 
out* wounded m^ to the cafe c^ our enemies, but our 
a,rmy was broken at Pontenoy and Valj and thougti 
after the disgrace which we suffered in the Mediter- 
ranean, we had some naval success, and an accidental 
dearth made pea<^ necessary for th^ French, yet they 
prescribed the conditions, obliged us to give iKXstages, 
and acted as <*ottquerors, ^ough ^ cdi^tierors of 
l9(i6deration. 

In this i^T the Americaffis dinthiguis^ed thefiHs^ves 
ih a manner tmknoWn and «toexpected. The New 
English raisdl an army, Mtd tty^ the CKmmeffid i>f 
Pepperel tookC^pe Bi-^^iei, wMi "ftie assistance "irfthe 
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fleet. This is the most important fortress in America* 
We pleased ourselves so much with the acquisition^ 
that we could not think of restoring it ; and, among 
the arguments used to inflame the people against 
Charles Stuart, it was very clamorously urged, that if 
he gained the kingdom, he would give Cape Bxetoa 
hack to the Fraich. 

The French however had a more ^jsy expedient to 
regain Cape Breton than by exalting Charles Stuart 
to the English throne* They took in their turn Fort 
St.Creorge, 9iid had our East India Company wholly 
in their power, wh<»a they restwed at the peace to 
their former possessions, that they may continue ta 
export our silvw. 

Cape Bretcm therefore wasrestwed, and the French 
were re^^established in America, with equal power and 
greats spirit, having lost nothing by the war which 
they had before gained* 

To the ga[^ral Tepitotioa of their arms, .and that 
habitual supertodrity which they derive from it, they 
owe their power in America, rather tlmn to any real 
strength, or circumstances of advantf^e. Th^r num- 
bers are yet not great; their trade, though daily im- 
proved, is not very extensive ; their country is barren ; 
Iheir fortresses, though numerous, are weak, and ra- 
i^r .dieltersfrom wild ]beasts, 4X savage nations, than 
places built for 4efence i^^ainst bombs or cannons. 
Cape Breton has been foui^l not to be impregnable; 
nor, if we coiisid^ the state of the places possessed by 
die two nations in America, is th^e any reason upon 
9viiich ihe Freneh leAioald have presupoed to molest us, 
but Itet they 4liougbt ow spirit so broken ^t we 
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durst not resist them; and in this opinion our long 
forbearance easily confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that what 
we delayed to do must be done at last, and done with 
more difficulty, as it was delayed longer j that while 
we were complaining, and they were eluding, or an* 
swering our complaints, fort was rising npon fort, 
and one invasion made a precedent for another. 

This confidence of the French is exalted by some 
real advantages. If they possess in those countries 
less than we, they have more to gain, and less to 
hazard; if they are less numerous, they are better 
united. 

The French compose one body with one head. 
They have all the same interest, and agree to pursue 
it by the same means. They are subject to a gover- 
nor, commissioned by an absolute monarch, and par- 
ticipating the authority of his master. Designs are 
therefore.formed without debate, and executed with- 
out impediment. They have yet more martial than 
mercantile ambition, and seldom suffer their military 
schemes to be entangled with collateral projects of 
gain : they have no wish but for conquest, of which 
they justly consider riches as the consequence. 

Some advantages they will always have as invaders; 
They make war at the hazard of their enemies: the 
contest being carried on in our territories, we must 
lose more by a victory, than they will suffer by a de* 
feat. They will subsist, while they stay, upon our 
plantations ; and perhaps destroy them when ihey can 
stay no longer. If we pursue them, and carry tibe 
war into their dominions, our difficulties will increai^ 
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every step as we advance, for we shall leave plenty 
behind us, and find nothing in Canada but lakes and 
forests barren and trackless j our enemies will shut 
themselves up in their forts^ against which it is diffi- 
cult to bring x^nnon through so rough a country, 
and which, if they are provided with good magazines, 
will soon starve those who besiege them. 

All these are the natural ^£Rects of their govern* 
ment and situation ; they are accidentally more for* 
midable as they are less happy. But the favour of the 
Indians which they enjoy, with very few exceptions, 
among all the nations of the northern continent, we 
ought to consider with other thoughts; this favour ) 
we might have enjoyed, if we had been careful to \ 
deserve it. The French, by having these savage 
nations on their side, are always supplied with spies 
and guides, and with auxiliaries, like the Tartars to 
the Turks, or the Hussars to the Germans, of no great 
use against troops ranged in order of battle^ but very 
well qualified to maintain a war among woods and ri- 
vulets, where much mischief might be done by unex- 
pected onsets, and safety be obtained by quick re- 
treats. They can waste a colony by sudden inroads, 
surprise the straggling planters, frighten the inha- 
bitants into towns, hinder the cultivation of lands, and 
starve those whom they are not able to conquer* 
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X Htl present iiystem of English politics majr pro* 
perly be said to have taken rise in the reign of 
Queen Eli^beth. At this time^ the Protestant reli* 
gion was established, which naturally allied us to the 
reformed state, and made all the popii^ powers our 
enemies. 

We began in the same reign to extend our trade, 
by which we made it necessary to ourselves to watch 
the commercial progress of our neighbours ; and, if 
not to incommode and obstruct their traffic, to hin- 
der them from impairing ours. 

We then likewise settled colonies in America, 
which was become the great scene of European am- 
bition; for, seeing with what treasures the Spaniards 
were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every 
nation imagined, that an American conquest or plan- 
tation would certainly fill the mother country with 
gold and silver. This produced a large extent of 
very distant dominions^ of which we, at this time^ 
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neither knew nor foresaw the advantage or incum- 
brance : we seem to have snatched them into our 
hands, upon no very just principles of policy, only be- 
cause every state, accwding to a prejudice of long 
continuance, concludes itself more powerful as its ter- 
ritories become larger. 

The discoveries of new regions, which were then 
every day made, the profit of remote traffic, and the 
necessity of long voyages, produced, in a few years, a 
great multiplication of shipping. The sea was consi- 
dered as the wealthy element ; and, by degrees, a new 
kind of sovereignty arose, called naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of the world, so the chief ma- 
ritime power wfius at first in the hands of the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to which the 
consent or other princes was not asked, had divided 
the newly-discovered countries between them; but 
the crown of Portugal having fallen to the king of 
Spain, or being seized by him, he was master of the 
ships of the two nations, with which he kept all the 
coasts of Europe in alarm, till the Armada, which he 
had raised at a vast expence for the conquest of Eng- 
land, was destroyed, which put a stop, and almost an 
end, to the naval power of the Spaniards. 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppressed by the 
Spaniards, and feared yet greater evils than they felt, 
resolved no longer to endure the insolence of their 
masters : they therefof e revolted j and after a struggle, 
in which they were assisted by the money and forces of 
Elizabeth, Erected an independent and powerful com- 
monwealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Low4?ountries had 
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formed their system of government, and some re- 
. mission of the war gave them leisure to form schemes 
of future prosperity, they easily perceived, that as 
their territories were narrow, and their numbers small^ 
they could preserve themselves only by that power 
which is the consequence of wealth j and that by a 
people whose country produced only the necessaries 
of life, wealth was not to be acquired, but from fo- 
reign dominions, and by the transportation of the pro- 
ducts of one country into another. 

From this necessity, thus justly estimated, arose a 
plan of commerce, which was for many years prose- 
cuted with industry and success, perhaps never seen 
in the world before, and by which the poor tenants of 
mud- walled villages and impassable bogs, erected 
theniselves into high and mighty states, who put the 
greatest monarchs at defiance, whose alliance was 
courted by the proudest, and whose power was dreaded 
by the fiercest nation. By the establishment of this 
state there arose to England a new ally, and a new rival. 

At this time, which seems to be the period de- 
stined for the change of the face of Europe, France 
began first to rise into power ; and, from defending 
her own provinces with difliculty and fluctuating 
success, to threaten her neighbours with encroach- 
n^ents and devastations. Henry the Fourth having, 
after a long struggle, obtained the crown, found 
it easy to govern nobles exhausted and wearied with a 
long civil war, and having composed the disputes 
between the Protestants and Papists, so as to obtain 
at least a truce for both parties, was at leisure to 
Accumnlate treasure, and raise forces, which he pur* 
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posed to have employed in a desi^ of settling for 
ever the balance of Europe. Of this great scheme he 
lived not to see the vanity, or to feel the disappoint- 
ment ; for he was murdered in the midst of his mighty 
preparations. 

The French, however, were in this reign taught 
to know their own power; and the great designs of 
a king, whose wisdom they had so long experienced, 
even though they were not brought to actual experi- 
ment, disposed them to consider themselves as masters 
of the destiny of their neighbours ; and, from that 
time, he that shall nicely examine their schemes and 
conduct, will, I believe, find that they began to take an 
air of superiority to which they had never pretended 
before j and that they have been always employed 
more or less openly upon schemes of dominion, though 
with frequent interruptions from domestic troubles, 
and with those intermissions which human counsels 
must always suffer, as men intrusted with great affairs 
are dissipated in youth, and languid in age, are embar- 
rassed by competitors, or, without any external reason, 
change their minds. 

France was now no longer in dread of insults and 
invasions from England. She was not only able to 
maintain her own territories, but prepared, on all oc- 
casions, to invade others ; and we had now a neigh- 
bour whose interest it was to be an enemy, and who 
hajs disturbed us, from that time to this, with open 
hostility or secret machinations. 

Such was the state of England and its neighbours, 
when Elizabeth left the crown to James of Scotland. 
It has not, I think, been frequently observed by 
historians at how critical a time the union of the 
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two kingdoms happened. Had England and Scot- 
land emtinned separate kingdoms, when France waa 
established in the full possession of hei" natural power, 
the Scots, in continuance of the league, which it would 
now have been more than ever their interest to ob- 
sttrre, would, upon every instigaticm of the Fraoch 
court, have raised an army with French money, and 
harassed us with aa invasion, in which they would 
have thought themselves successful, whatever numbers 
they might have left behind them. To a people 
warlike and indigent, an incursion into a rich country 
is never hurtful. The pay of France and the plunder 
of the ncMthem counties, would always have tempted 
liiem to hazard their lives, and we should have been 
under a necessity of keeping a line of garrisons along 
our border. 

This trouble, however, we escaped by the accession' 
of king James; but it is uncertain, whether his na-» 
tural disposition did not injure us more than his ac- 
cidental condition happened to benefit us. He was 
a man of great theoretical knowledge, but of no 
practical wisdcfm ; he was very well able to discern the 
true interest of himself, his kingdom, and his poste- 
rity, but sacrificed it, upon all occasions, to his pre- 
sent pleasure or his present ease ; so conscious of his 
own knowledge and abilities, that he would not suffer 
a minister to govern, and so lax of attention, and ti- 
morous of opposition, that he was not able to govern 
for himself. With this character James quietly saw 
the Dutch invade our commerce j the French gprew 
every day stronger and stronger; and the Protestant 
interest, of which he boasted himself the head, was op- 
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pressed on erery side, while he writ, and hunted, and 
dispatdied ambassadors, who, when their master's 
weakness was once known, were treated in foreign 
courts with very little ceremony. James, however, 
took care to be flattei'ed at home, and was neither 
angry not ashamed at the appearance that he made in 
otiier countries. 

Thus England grew weaker, or, what is in po* 
litical estimation the same thing, saw her neigh- 
bouTH grow stronger, without receiving proportion- 
able additions to her own power. Not that the 
mischief was so great as it is generally conceived mr 
represented ; for, I believe, it may be made to ap- 
pear, that the wealth of the nation was, in this 
reign, very much increased, though that of the 
arown was lessened. Our reputation for war was 
impaired; but commerce seems to have been car- 
ried on with great industry and vigour, and nothing 
Was wanting, but that we should have defended 
oursdves from the encroachments of our neigh- 
bours. 

llie indination to plant ooloities in America still 
continued, and this being the only project in which 
men of adventure and enterprise could exert their 
qualities in a pacific rei^n, multitudes, wha were 
discontented with their condition in their native coun- 
try, and such nraltitudes there will always be, soi^ht 
ijrdief, or «t least a change, in the western regions, 
whew tbey settled in the tiorthem part of the eonti^ 
nent, at a. distanrce from the Spaniards, at that time 
almosttbe only notion ^hat had any power or will to 
obstruct us. 
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Such was the condition of this country when the 
unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He had seen 
the errors of his father, without heing able to prevent 
tiiem, and, when he began his reign, endeavoured 
to raise the nation to its former dignity. The French 
Papists had begun a new war upon the Protestants : 
Charles sent a fleet to invade Rhee and relieve Ro- 
chelle, but his attempts were defeated, and the Pro- 
testants were subdued. The Dutch, grown wealthy 
and strong, claimed the right of fishing in the British 
seas: this claim the king, who saw the increasing 
power of the states of Holland, resolved to contest. 
But for this end it tvas necessary to build a fleet, and 
a fleet could not be built without expence : he was 
advised to levy ship-money, which gave occasion to 
the Civil War, of which the events and conclusion are 
too well known. 

While the inhabitants of this island were embroiled 
among themselves, the power of France and Holland 
was every day increasing. The Dutch had overcome 
the difliculties of their infant commonwealth; and 
as they still retained their vigour and industry, from 
rich grew continually richer, and from powerfal more- 
powerful. They extended their traffic, and had not 
yet admitted luxury; so that they had the means 
and the will to accumulate wealth wiUiout any in- 
citement to spend it. The French, who wanted no- 
thing to make- them powerful, but a prudent regula-^ 
tion of their revenues, and a proper use of their natu- 
ral advantages, by the successive care of skilftd mi- 
nisters, became every day stronger, and more conscious 
of their strength. 
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About this time it T?ras, that the French first began 
to turn their thoughts to traffic and navigation, and 
to desire like other nations an American territory. All 
the fruitful and valuable parts of the western vrorld 
were already either occupied or claimed, and nothing 
remained for France but the leavings of other navi- 
gators, for she was not yet haughty enough to seize 
what the neighbouring powers had already appro- 
priated. 

The French therefore contented themselves with 
sending a colony to Canada, a cold uncomfortable 
uninviting region, from which nothing but furs and' 
fish were to be had, and where the new inhabitants 
could only pass a laborious and necessitous life, in per- 
peti/al regret of the deliciousness and plenty of their 
native country. . 

Notwithstanding the opinion which our countrjntnen 
have been taught to entertain of the comprehension 
and foresight of French politicians, I am not able to 
persuade myself, that when this colony was first planted, 
it was thought of much value, even by those that en- 
com-agedit; there was probably nothing more in- 
tended than to provide a drain into which the waste 
of an exuberant nation might be thrown, a place where 
those who could do no good might live without the 
power of doing mischief. Some new advantage they 
undoubtedly saw, or imagined themselves to see, and 
what more was necessary to the establishment of the ' 
colony wsus supplied by natural inclination to experi- 
ments, and that impatience of doing nothing, to which 
mankind perhaps owe much of what is imagined to bp 
effected by more splendid motives. 
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In thisTcgicm of desolate sterility they settled them- 
selves, upon whatever principle ; and a« they have 
from that time had the happiness of a government by 
which no interest has been neglected, nor any part of 
their subjects overlooked, they have, by continual en- 
couragement and assistance from France, been perpe- 
tually enlarging their bounds and increasing their 
numbers. 

These were at first, like other nations who in- 
vaded America, inclined to consider the neighbourhood 
of the natives, as troublesome and dangerous, and are 
charged with having destroyed great numbers : but 
they are now grown wiser, if not honester, and instead 
of endeavouring to frighten the Indians away, they in- 
vite them to intermarriage and cohabitatiop, and al- 
lure them by all practicable methods to become tfie 
subjects of the king of France. 

If the Spaniards, when they first took possession of 
the newly-discovered world, instead of destroying the 
inhabitants by thousands, had either had the urbanity 
or the policy to have conciliated them by kind treat- 
ment, and to have united them gradually to their own 
people, such an accession might have been made to 
the power of the king of l^pain, as would have made 
him far the greatest monardi that ever yet ruled in 
the globe ; but the opportunity was loss* by foolishness 
and cruelty, and now can never be recovered. 

When the parliament had finally prevailed over 
our king, and the army over the parliament, the in- 
terest of the two commonwealths of England and Hol- 
land soon appeared to be ojpposite, and a new go- 
vernment declared war against the Dutch, fn this 
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contest was exerted the utmost power of die two tm« 
tions^ and the Dutch were finally defeated, yet not with 
siHsh evidence of superiority as left us mudi reason to 
boast our victoiy ; they were obliged however to solicit 
peace, which was granted them on easy conditiou; 
end Cromwell, who was now possessed c^thesuprcsne 
power, was left at Jeisnre to pursue other designs. 

The European powers had not yet ceased to look 
with envy on the Spanidi acquisitions in America^ 
and therefore Cromvpell thought, thai if he gained anjr 
{Mtrt of diese edldbrated regions, lie should exalt his 
<iwn repB^atkm amid enrich tiie icountry. He tiieMK 
fore quamrelled with ^ae Spaniards upon isams swsh 
subject of cxmtetition as he that is resolred uptm 
hostility may always find^ and sent TVnn and Venablas 
intoliie western seas. They firstianded in Hispanida, 
whence they were driveaa off with no great reputation 
lo themselves ; and diat they might not return witii*- 
out having done something, they afterwards invaded 
Jamaica, where ihej found less resistence, and ob-- 
tained that island, which was afterwards consigned to^ 
os^ being probably of little value to the Spaniards, 
and continues to this day a place of great wealth, and 
dreadful wickedness, a «len of tyrants, and a dungeon 
of slaves. 

Cromwell, who perhaps had not leisure to study fo*- 
reign politics, was very fatally n^istaken wi^ regard 
to Spain and France. Spain had been the last power 
411 Europe, which had openly pretended to give law 
to other nations, and the memory of this terror re^ 
mained when Hie real cause was at an end. We had 
wore lately be^ frighted by Spain than by ^ranco^ 
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and though very few were then alive of the gene*- 
ration that had their sleep broken by the Armada, 
yet the name of the Spaniards was still terri* 
ble, and a war against them was pleasing to the 
people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little desire to 
look out upon the continent, and inveterate prejudice 
hindered us from perceiving, that for more than half 
a century the power of France had been increasing, 
and that of Spain had been growing less ; nor does it 
seem to have been remembered, which yet required 
no great depth of policy to discern, that of two mo- 
narchs, neither of which could be long our friend, it 
was our interest to have the weaker near us j or that 
if a war should happen, Spain, however wealthy or 
strong in herself, was by the dispersion of her territo- 
ries more obnoxious to the attacks of a naval power, 
and consequently had more to fear from us, and had it 
less in her power to hurt us. 

All these ccmsiderations were overlooked by the 
wisdom of that age, and Cromwell assisted the French 
to drive the Spaniards out of Flanders, at a time when 
it was our interest to have supported the Spaniards 
agfainst France, as formerly the Hollanders against 
Spain, by which we might at least have retarded the 
growth of the French power, though I think it must 
have finally prevailed. 

During this time our colonies, which were less 
disturbed by our commotions than the mother- 
country, naturally increased; it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took shelter in 
those remote regions, where, for the sake of in- 
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viting" greater numbers, every one was allowed to , 
think and live his own way. The French settlement 
in the mean time went slowly {orward, too inconsi- 
derable to raise any jealousy, and too weak to attempt 
any encroachments. 

When Cromwell died, the confusions that followed 
produced the restoration of monarchy, and sometime 
Was employed in repairing the ruins of our consti- 
tution, and restoring llie nation to a state of peace. 
In every change there will be many that suffer real or 
imaginary grievances, and therefore many will bedis* 
satisfied. This was, perhaps, the reason why several 
colonies had their beginning in the reign of Charges 
the Second. The QusJcers willingly sought refuge in 
Pennsylvania j and it is not unlikely that Carolina owed 
its inhabitants to the remains of that restless dispo- 
sition, which had given so much disturbance to our 
country, and had now no oppwtunity of acting at 
home. 

The Dutch still continuing to increase in wealth and 
power, either kindled the reselitment of their neigh- 
Jbours by their insolence, or raised their envy by their 
prosperity. Charles made war upon them without 
much advantage : but they were obliged at last to 
confess him the sovereign of the narrow se^. They 
were reduced almost to extremities by an invasion 
from France; but soon recovered from their conster- 
nation, and, by the fluctuation of war, regained their 
cities and provinces with the fiame speed as they had 
lost them. 

During the time of Charles the Second the power 
of France was every day increasing; and Charles, 
who never disturbed himself with remote conse* 

VOL. II. X 
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quencesy saw the process of her arms, and the ex- 
tension of her dominions, with very little uneasiness. 
He was indeed sonietimes driven by the prevailing 
faction into confederacies agfainst her ; but as he had, 
probably, a secret partiality in her favour, he never 
persevered long in acting against her, nor ever acted 
with much vigour : so that, by his feeble resistance, 
he rather raised her confidence than hindered her 
designs. 

About this time the French first began to perceive 
the advantage of conmierce, and the importance of 
a naval force ; and such encouragement was given to 
manufactures, and so eagerly was ev^ry project re- 
ceived by which trade c*ould be advanced, that, in a 
few years, the sea was filled with their ships, and all 
the parts of the world crowded with their merchants. 
There is, perhaps, no instance in human story of such 
a change produced, in so short a time, in the schemes 
and manners of a people, of so many new sources of 
wealth opened, and such numbers of artificers and 
merchants made to start out of the ground, as veas 
seen in the ministry of Colbert. 

Now it was that the power of France became for- 
midable to England. Her dominions were large be- 
fore, and her armies numerous ; but her operations 
were necessarily confined to the continent. She had 
neither ships for the transportation of her troops, nor 
money for their support in distant expeditions. Colbert 
saw both these wants, and saw that commerce only 
would supply them. The fertility of their country 
furnishes the French with conamodities j the poverty 
of the common people keeps the price of labour low. 
By the obvious practice of selling much and buying 
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little, it was apparent that they would soon draw the 
wealth of other countries. into their own ; and, by car- 
rying out their merchandise in their own vessels, a 
numerous body of sailors wcmld quickly be raised. 

This was projected, and this was performed. The 
king of France was soon enabled to bribe those whom 
he could not conquer, and to terrify with his fleets 
those whom his armies could not have approached. 
The influence of France was suddenly difiused all over 
the globe; her arms were dreaded, and her pensions 
received in remote regions, and those were almost 
ready to acknowledge her sovereignty, who, a few 
years before, had scarcely heard her name. She thun- 
dered on the coasts of Africa, and received ambassa- 
dors from Siam. 

So much may be done by one wise man endea- 
vouring with honesty the advantage of the public. 
But that we may not rashly condemn all ministers as 
wanting wisdom or integrity whose counsels have 
produced no such apparent benefits to their country, 
it must be considered, that Colbert had means ^of 
acting, which our government does not allow. He 
could enforce all his orders by the power of an ab- 
solute monarch; he could compel individuals to 
sacrifice Uieir private profit to the general good; he 
could make one understanding preside over many 
hands, and remove difficulties by quick and violent 
expedients. Where no man thinks himself under 
any oUigation to submit to another^ and, instead of 
eo-operating in <me great scheme, every one hastens 
liurough by-paths to private profit, no great change 
can suddenly be made; nor is superior knowledge 

X2 
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of much effect, where every man resolves to use his 
own eyes and his own judgment, and every one ap- 
plauds his own dexterity and diligence, in pro- 
portion as he becomes rich sooner than his neigh- 
bour. 

Colonies are always the effects and causes of na- 
vigation. They who visit many countries find some 
in which pleasure, profit, or safety invite them to 
settle; and these settlements, when they are once 
made, must keep a perpetual correspondence with the 
origfinal country to which they are subject, and on 
which they depend for protection in danger, and sup- 
plies in necessity. So that a country, once discovered 
and planted, must always find employment for ship- 
ping, more certainly than any foreign commerce^ 
which, depending on casualties, may be sometimes 
more and sometimes less, and which other nations 
may contract or suppress. A trade to colonies can 
never be much impaired, being, in reality, only an 
intercourse between distant provinces of the ssjoe 
empire, from which intruders are easily excluded; 
likewise the interest and affection of the correspondent 
parties, however distant, is the same. 

On this reason all nations, whose power has been 
exerted on the ocean, have fixed colonies in remote 
parts of the world; and while those colonies subsisted, 
navigation, if it did not increase, was always preserved 
from total decay. With this policy the French were 
well acquainted, and therefore improved and aug- 
mented the settlements in America, and odier regions, 
in proportion as they advanced their schemes of naval 
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The exact time in which they made their acqui- 
sitions in America, or other quarters of the globe, it 
is not necessary to collect. It is sufficient to observe, 
that their trade and their colonies increased together; 
and if their naval armaments were carried on, as they 
really were, in greater proportion to their commerce, 
than can be practised in other countries, it must be 
attributed to the martial disposition at that time pre- 
vailing in the nation, to the frequent wars which 
Lewis the Fourteenth made upon his neighbours, and 
to the extensive commerce of the English and Dutch, 
which afforded so much plunder to privateers, that 
war was more lucrative than traffic. 
^ Thus the naval, power of France continued to in- 
crease during the reign of Charles the Second, who, 
between his fondness of ease and pleasure, the strug- 
gles of faction which he could not suppress, and his 
inclination to the friendship of absolute monarchy, 
had not much power or desire to repress it. And 
of James the Second, it could not be expected that he 
should act against his neighbours with great vigour, 
having the whole body of his subjects to oppose. 
He was not ignorant of the real interest of his coun- 
try; he desired its power and its happiness, and 
thought rightly, that there is no happiness without re- 
ligion ; but he thought very erroneously and absurdly, 
that there is no religion without popery. 

When the necessity of self-preservation had im-' 
pelled the subjects of James to drive him from the 
throne, there came a time in which the passions, 
as well as interest of the government, acted against 
the Fr^ich, and in which it may perhaps be reason- 
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ably doubted, whether the desire of humbling France 
was not stronger than that of exalting England : of 
this, however, it is not necessary to inquire, since, 
though the intention may be different, the event will 
be the same. All mouths were now open to declare 
what every eye had observed before, that the arms of 
France were become dangerous to Europe; and that, 
if her encroachments were suffered a little longer, re- 
sistance would be too late. 

It was now determined to re-assert the empire of 
the sea; but it was more easily determined than per- 
formed : the French made a vigorous defence against 
the united power of England and Holland, and were 
sometimes masters of the ocean, though the two ma- 
ritime powers were united against them. At length, 
however, they were defeated at La Hogue; a great 
part of their fleet was destroyed, and they were re- 
duced to carry on the war only with their privateers, 
from whom there was suffered much petty mischief, 
though there was no danger of conquest or invasion. 
They distressed our merchants, and obliged us to the 
continual expence of convoys and fleets of observation ; 
and, by skulking in little coves and shallow waters, 
escaped our pursuit. 

In this reign began our confederacy with the 
Dutch, which mutual interest has now improved into 
a friendship, conceived by some to be inseparable; 
and from that time the States began to be termed, in 
the style of politicians, our faithful friends, the allies 
which Nature has given us, our Protestant confede- 
rates, and by many other names of national endear- 
ment. We have, it is true, the same interest, as op- 
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posed to France, and some resemblance, of religion, as 
opposed to popery; but we have such a rivalry, in 
respect of commerce, as will always keep us from very 
' close adherence to each other. No mercantile man, or 
mercantile nation, has any friendship but for money, 
an4 alliance between them will last no longer than 
their conmion safety or common profit is endangered; 
no longer than they have an enemy, who threatens to 
take from each more than either can steal from the 
other. 

We were both sufficiently interested in repressing 
the ambition, and obstructing the commerce of 
France; and therefore we concurred with as much 
fidelity and as regular co-operation as is commonly 
found. The Dutch were in immediate danger, the 
armies of their enemies hovered over their country, 
and therefore they were obliged to dismiss for a time 
their love of money, and their narrow projects of pri- 
vate profit, and to do what a trader does not willingly 
at any time believe necessary, to sacrifice a part for 
the preservation of th« whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French with 
their usual vigour and industry rebuilt their fleets, re- 
stored their commerce, and became in a very few 
years able to contest again the dominion of the sea. 
Their ships were well built, and always very nume- 
rously manned ; their commanders, having no hopes 
but from their bravAy or their fortune, were resolute, 
and beingf very carefully educated for the sea, were 
eminently skilful. 

All this was soon perceived, when queen Anne, 
the then darling of England, declared war against 
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France. Our success by sea, though sufficient to 
keep us from dejection, ytm not such as dejected our 
enemies. It is, indeed, to be confessed, that we did 
not exert our whole naval strength ; Marlborough was 
the governor of our counsels, and the great view of 
Marlborough was a war by land, which he knew well 
how to conduct, both to the honour of his country, 
and his own profit. The fleet was therefore starved 
that the army might be supplied, and naval ad- 
vantages were neglected for the sake of taking & town 
in Flanders, to be garrisoned by our allies. The 
French, however, were so weakened by one defeat 
after another, that, though their fleet was never de- 
stroyed by any total overthrow, they at last retained 
it in their harbours, and a{^lied their whole force to 
the resistance of the confederate army, that now be- 
gan to approach their frontiers, and threatened to lay 
waste their provinces and cities. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of their 
neighbourhood in America seems to have been con- 
sidered, and a fleet was fitted out and supplied with 
a proper number of land forces to seize Quebec, the 
capital of Canada, or New France; but this expedition 
miscarried, like that of Anson against the Spaniards, 
by the lateness of the season, and our ignorance of the 
coasts on which we were to act. We returned with 
loss, and only excited our enemies to greater vigi- 
lance, and perhaps to stronger foftifications. 

When the peace of Utrecht was made, which those 
who clamoured among us most loudly against it, 
found it their interest to keep, the French applied 
themselves with the utmost industry to the extension 
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of their trade, which we were so far from hinderingy 
that for many years our ministry thought their friend- 
ship of such value, as to be cheaply purchased by 
wlmtever concession. 

Instead therefore of opposing, as we had hitherto 
professed to do, the boundless ambition of the House 
of Bourbon, we became on a sudden solicitous for its 
exaltation, and studious of its interests We assisted 
the schemes of France and Spain with our fleets, and 
endeavoured to make those our friends by servility^ 
whom nothing but power will keep quiet, and who 
must always be our enemies while they are endea- 
vouring to grow greater^ and we determine to remain 
free. 

That nothing might be omitted which could testify 
\>ur willingpfiess to continue on any terms the good 
friends of France, we were content to assist not only 
their conquests but their traffic ; and though we did 
not openly repeal the prohibitory laws, we yet tamely 
suffered commerce to be carried on between the two 
nations, and wool was daily imported, to enable them 
to make cloth, which they carried to our markets, and 
sold cheaper than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
strengthening their settlements in America, contriving 
new modes of traffic, and framing new alliances with 
the Indian nations. They began now to find these 
northern regions, barren and desolate as they are, suf- 
ficiently valuable to desire at least a nominal posses- 
sion, that might furnish a pretence for the exclusion of 
others j they therefore extended their claim to tracts 
of land^ which they could never hope to occupy, took 
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care to give their dominions an unlimited magnitude, 
hare gfiven in their maps the name of Louisiana to a 
country, of which part is claimed by the Spaniards, 
and part by the English, without any regard to ancient 
boundaries, or prior discovery. 

When the return of Columbus from his great voyage 
had filled all Europe with wonder and curiosity, Henry 
the Seventh sent Sebastian Cabot to try what could be 
found for the benefit of England : he declined the 
track of Columbus, and steering to the westward, fell 
upon the island, which, from that time, was called 
by the English, Newfoundland. Our princes seem to 
have considered themselves as entitled by their right of 
prior seizure to the northern parts of America, as the 
Spaniards were allowed by universal consent their claim 
to the southern region for the same reaspn; and we ac-# 
cordingly made our principal settlements within the 
limits of our own discoveries, and, by degrees, planted 
the eastern coast from Newfoundland to Georgia. 

As we had, according to the European principles, 
which. allow nothing to the natives of these regions, 
our choice of situation in this extensive country, we 
naturally fixed our habitations along the coast, for the 
sake of traflSc and correspondence, and all the con- 
veniencies of navigable rivers. And when one port or 
river was occupied, the next colony, instead of fixing 
themselves in the inland parts behind the former, went 
on southward, till they pleased themselves with another 
maritime situation. For this reason our colonies have 
more length than depth ; their extent from east to 
west, or from the sea to the interior country, bears no 
proportion to their reach along the coast from north 
to south. 
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It was, however, understood, by a kind of tacit 
compact among the commercial powers, that posses- 
sion of the coast included a right to the inland : and, 
therefore, the charters granted to the several colonies 
limit their districts only from north to south, leaving 
their possessions from east to west unlimited and dis- 
cretional, supposing that, as the colony increases, they 
may take lands as they shall want them, the possesdmi 
of the coasts excluding other navigators, and the un- 
happy Indians having no right of nature or of nations. 

This right of the first European possessor was not 
disputed till it became the interest of the French to 
question it. Canada, or New France, on which they 
made their first settlement, is situated eastward of our 
colonies, between which they pass up the great river 
of St. Lawrence, with Newfoundland on the north, 
and Nova Scotia on the south. Their establishment in 
this country was neither envied nor hindered ; and they 
lived here, in no great numbers, a long time, neither 
molesting their European neighbours, nor molested 
by them. 

But when they grew stronger and more numerous, 
they began to extend their territories; and, as it is na- 
tural for men to seek their own convenience, the desire 
of more fertile and agreeable habitations tempted them 
southward. There is land enough to the north and 
west of their settlements, which they may occupy with 
as good right as can be shewn by the other European 
usurpers, and which neither the English nor Spaniards 
will contest; but of this cold region they have enough 
already, and their resolution was to get a better coun- 
try. This was not to be had but by settling to the 
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west of our plantations, on ground which has been 
hitherto supposed to belong to us. 

Hither, therefore, they resolved to remove, and to 
fix, at their own discretion, the western border of our 
colonies, which was heretofore considered as unlimited. 
Thus by forming a line of forts, in some measure pa- 
rallel to the coast, they enclose us between their garri- 
sons and the sea, and not only hinder our extension 
westward^ but, whenever they have a sufficient navy 
in the sea, can harass us on each side, as they can in- 
vade us at pleasure from one or other of their forts. 

This design was not perhaps discovered as soon as 
it was formed, and was certainly not opposed so soon 
as it was discovered ; we foolishly hoped, that their en- 
croachments would stop, that they would be prevailed 
on by treaty and remonstrance, to give up what they 
had taken, or to put limits to themselves. We suf- 
fered them to establish one settlement after another, to 
pass boundary after boundary, and add fort to fort, 
till at last they grew strong enough to avow their de- 
signs, and defy us to obstruct them. 

By these provocations long continued, we are at 
length forced into a war, in which we have had hither- 
to very ill fortune. Our troops under Braddock were 
dishonourably defeated ; our fleets have yet done no- 
thing moi'e than taken a few merchant-ships, and have 
distressed some private fainilies, but have very little 
weakened the power of France. The detention of 
their seapien makes it indeed less easy for them to fit 
out their navy; but this deficiency will be easily sup- 
plied by the alacrity of the nation, which is always 
eager for war. 
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It is unpleasing to represent our afiairs to our own 
disadvantage; yet it is necessary to shew the evils 
which we desire to be removed; and^ therefore, some 
account may very properly be g^ven of the measures 
which have given them their present superiority. 

They are said to be supplied from France with bet* 
ter governors than our colonies have the fate to obtain 
from England. A French governor is seldom chosen 
for any other reason than his qualifications for his tnist. 
To be a bankrupt at home, or to be so infamously 
vicious that he cannot be decently protected in his own 
country, seldom recommends any man to the govern- 
ment of a French colony. Their officers are com- 
monly skilful either in war or commerce, and are 
taught to have no expectation of honour or preferment, 
but from the justice and vigour of their administration. 

Their great security is the friendship of the natives, 
and to this advantage they have certainly an indubi- 
table right ; because it is the consequence of their vir- 
tue. It is ridiculous to imagine, that the friendship 
of nations, whether civil or barbarous, can be gained 
and kept but by kind treatment ; and surely they who 
intrude, uncalled, upon the country of a distant people, 
ought to consider the natives as worthy of common 
kindness, and content themselves to rob without in- 
sulting them. The French, as has.been already ob- 
served, admit the Indians, by intermarriage, to an 
equalilty with themselves; and those nations, with 
which they have no such near intercourse, they gain 
over to their interest by honesty in their dealing^. 
Our factors and traders, having no other purpose in 
view than immediate profit, use all the arts of an Eu- 
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ropean counting-house, to defraud the simple hunter 
of his furs. 

These are some of the causes of our present weak* 
ness ; our planters are always quarrelling with their 
governor, whom they consider as less to be trusted than 
the French ; and our traders hourly alienate the In- 
dian3 by their tricks and oppressions, and we continue 
every day to shew by new proofs, that no people can 
be great who have ceased to be virtuous. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF AUGUSTUS; 

BY THOMAS BLACKWELL, J. U. D. 

PRINCIPAL OF M ARISHAL COLLEGE, IN TUfi UNIVERSITT OF ABERDEEN. 

JL HE first effect which this book has upon the reader 
is that of disgusting him with the author's vanity. 
He endeavours to persuade the world, that here are 
some new treasures of literature spread before his 
eyes; that something is discovered, which to this 
happy day had been concealed in darkness; that by 
his diligence time had been robbed of some valuable 
monument which he was on the point of devouring ; 
and that names and facts doomed to oblivion are now 
restored to fame. 

How must the unlearned reader be surprised, when 
he shall be told that Mr. Blackwell hajs neither digged 
in the ruins of any demolished city, nor found out the 
way to the library of Fez : nor had a single book in his 
hands, that has not been in the possession of every man 
that was inclined to read it, for years and ages j and 
that his book relates to a people who above all others 
have furnished employment to the studious, and 

3 
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amusements to the idle ; who have scarcely left be- 
hind them a coin or a stone, which has not been ex- 
amined and explained a thousand times, and whose 
dress, and food, and household stuff, it has been the 
pride of learning to understand. 

A man need not fear to incur the imputation of vi- 
cious diffidence or affected humility, who should have 
forbom to promise many novelties, when he perceived 
such multitudes of writers possessed of the same mate- 
rials, and intent upon the same purpose. Mr. Black- 
well knows well the opinion of Horace, concerning 
those that open their undertakings with magnificent 
promises; and he knows likewise the dictates of com- 
mon sense and common honesty, names of greater 
authority than that of Horace, who direct that no 
man'should promise what he cannot perform. 

I do not mean to declare that this volume has no- 
thing new, or that the labours of those who have gone 
before our author, have made his performance an use- 
less addition to the burden of literature. New works 
may be constructed with old materials, the disposition 
of the parts may shew contrivance, the ornaments in^^ 
terspersed may discover elegance. 

It is not always without good effect that men of 
proper qualifications write in succession on the same 
subject, even when the latter add nothing to the in- 
formation given by the former ; for the same ideas 
may be delivered more intelligibly or more delight- 
fully by one than by another, or with attractions that 
may lure minds of a different form. No writer pleases 
all^ and every writer may please some. 

But after all, to inherit is not to acquire ; to de« 
corate is not to make ; and the miaii who had no-» 
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thing* to do but to read the ancient authors, who 
mention the Roman afiairs, and reduce them to com- 
mon-places, ought not to boast himself as a great 
benefactor to the studious world. 

After a preface of boast, and a letter of ♦ flattery; 
in which he seems to imitate the address of Horace 
in his vile potabis modicis Sabinum — ^he opens hig 
book with telling us, that the " Roman republic, 
** after the horrible proscription, was no more at 
^* bleeding Rome. The regal power of her consuls, 
>* the authority of her senate, and the majesty of 
** her people, were now trampled under foot ; these 
^' [for those] divine laws and hallowed customs, that 
^ had been the essence of her constitution — ^were set 
*' at nought, and her best friends were lying exposed 
** in their blood.*' 

' These were surely very dismal times to those who 
suffered; but I know not why any one but a school* 
boy in his declamation should whine over the com- 
monwealth of Rome, which grew great diily by the 
misery of the rest of mankind. The Romans, like 
others, as soon as they grew rich grew corrupt, and, 
in their corruption, sold the lives and freedoms of 
themselves^ and of one another. 

** About this time Brutus had his patience put 
** to the higluest trial: he had been married to Clodia; 
*' but whether the family did not please him, or 
^* whether he was dissatisfied with the lady's be*- 
** haviour during his absence, he soon entertained 
'^ thoughts of a separation. This raised a good deal 
** o/* talkf and the women of the Clodian family in- 
-•* veighed bitterly against Brutus — ^but he married 
^< Portia, who was worthy of such a father as M. 
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^ Cato, and such a husband as M. Brutus. She bad 
'< a soul capable of an exalted pdssum^ and found a 
^ proper object to raise and give it a sanction; i^ 
^' did not only love but adored her husband ; his 
^* worthy his truth, his every shining and heroic 
^ quality, made her gaze on him like a god, while 
'' the endearing returns of esteem and tenderness she 
^ met with, brought har joy, her pride, her everf 
*^ wish to center in her beloved Brutus/* 

When the reader has been awakened by this rap* 
turous preparation, he hears ih^ whole story of Portia 
in the same luxuriant style,iill she breathed out her 
last, a little before the bloody ptoscriptiimf and '^ Bru«- 
^ tus complained heavily of his firiends at Rome, aa 
^< not having paid due attention to his Lady in the 
** declining state of her health." 

He is a great lover of nM)dera terms. His se- 
nators and their wives are Gemtkmeii and Ladies. In 
his review of Brutus*s army, which "hyw under the 
command of gallant men, net braver officers, than true 
pfOi'iotSf he tells us, '^ that Sextus the Questor was 
^ Paymaster y Secretary at War, and Commissary {?e- 
^ neral, and that the sacred discipline of the Romsu3» 
** required the closest connexion, like that of father 
'^ and son, to subsist between the General of an army 
*^ and his Questor. Cicero was CrcneraiKf the Caval* 
** ry, and the next general officer was Flavins, Master 
^ of the Artillery, the elder Lentulus was Admiralf 
<< and the younger rode in the Band of Volunieers; 
^ nnder these the tribunes, wi^ many others foe tedious 
•« to n4mey Lentulus, however. Was but a snbop*^ 
dinate officer ; for we are informed afterwards^ that 
the Romans had made Sextus Pompeius Ij»d M^ 
Admiral in all the seas of their dominions^. 
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Among other affectatiops of tbui writer is a fu# 
rious and unnecessary zeal for liberty, or rather for 
Qoe fiwm of government as preferable to another* 
This indeed might be suffered, because political in* 
stitution is a subject in which m^n have always dif- 
fered» and if they continue to obey their lawful 
governors, and attempt not to make innovations for 
the sake of their favourite schemes, they may differ 
for ever without any just reproach from one another^^ 
But who can bear the hardy champion who venturejf 
nothing ? who in full security undertakes the defence 
<^the assassination of Ceesar, and declares his resolu*^ 
tion to ^ak piam ? Yet let not just sentiments be 
overkx^ed: he has justly observed^ that the greater 
part ai mankind will be naturally prejudiced against 
Brutus, fcH* all fee} tl^ benefits of private friendship ; 
imt few can disc^*n the advantages of a well-consti« 
tuted government. 

We know not whether some apology may not he 
necessary for the distance between the first account of 
this book and its continuation. The truth is, that this 
work not being forced upon our attention by much 
pdUie applause or censure, was sometimes n^g« 
leetedf and son^imes forgotten ; n(»- would it, p^* 
iiaps, have been now resumed, but tliat we mighj( 
avoid to disappoint oar readers by «m abrupt ddsertmi 
^ any subject* 

. It is not our design to criticise th^ igpicts of Om 
liistory, but the style; not the vemcity, but the ad^ 
AiOSSA^ the writer ; lor, an dcoount ^ tho anciwt R^ 
<naAs»a3 it oanvyot newly intere^ aiay ppesfat jrof^Wf 
imd mist Jba drawn from writing64hat bunre b^w long 
known, can owe its value only to the language in 
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which it is delivered, and the reflections with which it 
is accompanied. Dr. Blackwell, however, seems to 
have heated his imagination. so as to be much affected 
with every event, and to believe that he can affect 
others. Enthusiasm is indeed sufficiently contagious; 
but I never found any of his readers much enamoured 
of the glorious Pompey, the patriot approved, or much 
incensed against the lawless CtBsar^ whom this authcnr 
probably stabs every day and night in his sleeping or 
waking dreams. 

He is come too late into the world with his fury 
for freedom, with his Brutus and Cassius. We have 
all on this sidp of the Tweed long since settled our 
opinions : hjs zeal for Roman liberty and declamations 
against th<^ violators of the republican constitution, 
only stana now in the reader*s way, who wishes to 
proceed in the narrative without the interruption of 
epithets and exclamations. It is not easy to forbear 
laughter at a man so bold in fighting shadows, so busy 
in a dispute two thousand years past, and so zealous 
for the honour of a people who while they were poor • 
robbed mankind, and as soon as they became rich, 
robbed one another. Of these robberies our authol* 
seems to have no very quick sense, except wh^ they 
are committed by Caesar's party, for every act is 
sanctified by the name of a patriot. 

If this author's skill in ancient literature were less 
generally acknowledged, one might sometimes sus- 
pect that he had too frequently consulted the French 
writers. He tells us that Archelaus the Rhodian 
made a speech to Cassius, and in so saying dropt some 
tears, and that Cassius after the reduction f^ Rhodes 
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was covered with ghry. — Deiotarus was a k^n and 
happy spirit. — ^The ingrate Castor kept his ccmrt. 

His great delight is to shew his universal ac- 
quaintance with terms of art, with words that every 
other polite writer has avoided and despised. When 
Pompey conquered the pirates, he destroyed fifteen 
hundred ships of the line. — The Xanthian parapets 
were tore down. — Brutus suspecting that his troops 
were plundering, commanded the trumpets to sound to 
their colours. — Most people understood the act of at- 
tainder passed by the senate. — ^The Numidian troopers 
were unlikely in their appearance. — ^The Numidians 
beat up one quarter after another. — ^Salvidienus re- 
solved to pass his men over in boats of leather, and 
he gave orders for equipping a sufficient number of 
that sort of small craft. — Pompey had light agile fri- 
gates, and fought in a strait where the current and 
caverns occasion swirls and a roll. — ^A sharp out-look 
was kept by the admiral. — It is a run of about 
fifty Roman miles. — Brutus broke Lipella in the sight 
of the army. — Mark Antony garbled the senate. — He 
was a brave man, well qualified for a commodore. 

In his choice of phrases he frequently uses words 
with great solemnity, which every other mouth and 
pen has appropriated to jocularity and levity ! The 
Rhodians gave up the contest, and in poor plight fled 
back to Rhodes. — Boys aad girls were easily kid- 
napped. — Deiotarus was a mighty believer of au- 
gury. — Deiotarus destroyed his ungracious progeny. 
-—The regularity of the Romans was their mortal 
aversion.— They desired the consuls to curb such 
heinous doings. — He had such a shrewd invention. 
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that no side of a question came amiss to him.-—Brattis 
found his mistress a coquettish creature. 

He sometimes, with most unlucky dexterity, mixes 
the grand and the burlesque together; the violation of 
faith, Sir, says Cassius, lies at the door of the Rho^ 
dians by reiterated acts of perfidy. The iron grate 
fell down, crushed those under it to death, and catched 
the rest as in a trap. When the Xanthians heard the 
military shout, and saw the flame mount, they con- 
cluded there would be no mercy. It was now about 
sun-set, and, they had been at hot work since noon. 

He has often words or phrases with which our 
language has hitherto had no knowledge. One was 
a heart-friend to the republic. A deed was expeded. 
The Numidians begun to reel, and were in hazard 
of falling into confusion. The tutor embraced his 
pupil close in his arms. Four hundred women were 
taxed, who have no doubt been the wires of the best 
Roman citizens. Men not bom to action are incon- 
sequential in government— coUectitious troops. The 
foot, by their violent attack, began the fatal break 
in the Pharsaliac field. He and his brother, with a 
politic conmion to other countries, had taken opposite 



His epithets are of the gaudy or hyperbolical kind. 
The glorious news. Eager hopes and dismal fears. 
Bleeding Roine; divine laws and hallowed customs; 
merciless war j intense anxiety. 

Sometimes the reader is suddenly ravished with a 
sonorous sentence, of which, when the noise is past, 
the meaning does not long remain. When Brutus 
set bis legions to fill a moat, instead of heavy drag« 
ging and slow toil, they set about it with huzzas and 
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racing, as if they had been striving at the Olympic 
games. They hurled impetuous down the huge 
trees and stones, and with shouts forced them into 
the water ; so that the work, expected to continue 
half the campaign, was with rapid toil completed 
in a few days. Brutus's soldiers fell to the gate with 
resistless fary, it gave way at last with hideous crash* 
-«— This great and good man, doing his duty to his 
country, received a mortal wound, and glorious fell 
in the cause of Rome j may his memory be ever dear 
to all lovers of liberty, learning and humanity !— -^ 
This promise ought ever to embalm his memory.-— 
The queen of nations was torn by no foreign in- 
vader. Rome fell a sacrifice to her own sons, and 
was ravaged by her unnatural offspring: all th^ 
great men of the state, all the good, all the holy, 
were openly murdered by the wickedest.and wprst.-^- 
Little islands coyer the harbour of Brindisi, and form 
the narrow outlet from the numerous creaks tha^ 
compose its capacious port. —At the appearance of 
Brutus and Cassius a shout of joy rent the heavens 
from the surrounding multitudes. 

Such are the flowers which may be gathered by 
every hand in every part of this garden of elQ(}ueace# 
But having thus freely mentioned our Author's faultSt 
it remains that we acknowledge his merit ; and con- 
fess that this book is the work <^ a man of letters, 
that it is full of events disfdayed with accuracy, and 
related with vivacity ; and though it is sufficiently 
defective to crush the vanity of its Author, it is suffi-* 
ciently entertaining to invite readers. 
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** FOUR LETTERS FROM SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
TO DR. BENTLEY, 

t'ONTAINlNG 

SOME ARGUMENTS IN PROOF OF A DEITY." 



J[T will certainly be required, that notice should be 
taken of a book, however small, written on such 
a subject, by such an author. Yet I know not whe- 
ther* these Letters will be very satisfactory ; for they 
are answers to inquiries not published; and therefore, 
though they contain many positions of great import- 
ance, are, in some parts, imperfect and obscure, by 
their reference to Dr. Bentley's Letters. 

Sir Isaac declares, that what he has done is due to 
nothing hut industry and patient thought ; and indeed 
long consideration is so necessary in such abstruse in- 
quiries, that it is always dangerous to publish the 
productions of great men, which are not known to 
have been designed for the press, and of which it is 
unc€frtain, whether much patience and thought have 
been bestowed upon them. The principal question 
of theise Letters gfives occasion to observe how evep 
the mind of Newton gains ground gradually upon 
darkness. 
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" As to your first query/' says he, " it seems to 
^' me, that if the matter of our sun and planets, and 
.^* all the matter of the universe, were evenly scattered 
" throughout all the heavens, and every particle had 
** an innate gravity towards all the rest, and the whole 
" space throughout which this matter was scattered, 
'* was but finite ; the matter on the outside of thif 
" space would by its gravity tend towards all th« 
*^ matter on the inside, and by consequence fall down 
" into the middle of the whole space, and there com^ 
" pose one great spherical mass. But if the matter 
^* was evenly disposed throughout an infinite space, it 
^* could never convene into one mass, but some of it 
^' would convene into one mass, and some into an« 
^* other, so as to make an infinite number of great 
*" masses, scattered at great distances from one to an- 
** other throughout all that infinite spacer And1;hu3i 
*' might the sun and fixed stars be formed, supposing' 
" the matter were of a lucid nature. But how the 
" matter should divide itself into two sorts, and that 
^* part of it which is fit to compose a shining bddy, 
^* should fall down into one mass and make a sun, and 
" the rest, which is fit to compose an opaque body, 
*' should coalesce, not into one great body, like the 
*^ shining matter, but into many little ones ; or if the 
'* sun at first were an opaque body like the planets, or 
*' the planets lucid bodies like the sun, how he alone 
" should be changed into a shining body, whilst all 
" they continue opaque, or all they be changed into 
^* opqique ones, whilst he remains unchanged, I do not 
^* think more explicable by mere natural causes, but 
^^ am forced to ascribe it to the counsel and contri* 
^* vanii^e of a voluntary ag^t/* 
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The hypothesis of matter erenly disposed through 
infinite space» seems to labour with such difficulties^ as 
makes it almost a contradictory suppositimi, or a sup* 
position destructive of itself. 

Matter evenly disposed through infinite space, ifl(either 
oreated or eternal j if it was created, it infers a Creator : 
ifitwaseternaly it had been from eternity wen/ysprearf 
through infinite space ; or it had been once coalesced in 
masses, and afterwards been diffused. Whatever state 
was first, must have been from eternity, and what had 
been from eternity could not be changed, but by a 
eause beginning to act as it had never acted before, 
that is, by the voluntary act of some external power. 
If matter infinitely and evenly diffused was a moment 
without coalition, it could never coalesce at all h^ its 
own power. If matter originally tended to coalesce, 
it could never be evenly difiused through infinite space. 
Matter being supposed eternal, there never ww a time 
when it could be diffused before its conglobaticm, or 
eonglobated before its diffusion. 

This Sir Isaac seems by degrees to have under- 
stood : for he says, in his second Letter, <' Th« reason 
^ why matter evenly scattered through a finite space 
** would c<mvene in the midst, you conceive the same 
^ with me ; but that there should be a central par* 
'^ ticle, so accurately ][daced in the middle, as to be 
«' always equally attracted on all sides, and thereby 
^^ continue without motion, seems to me a supposition 
'' fully as hard as to make the sharpest needle stand 
^ upright upon its point on a looking-glass. For if 
^ the very mathematical center of the central particle 
** be not accurately in the very mathematical center 
" of the attractive power of the whole mass, the par- 
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^ tick will not be attracted equally on all sides. And 
*^ much harder is it to su{^Kxs(e all the particles in an 
^ infinite space slkmld be so accurately poised one 
^* among* another, as to stand still in a perfect equili* 
•* forium. For 1 reckon this as hard as to make not 
" <Hie needle only, but an infinite number of them (so 
^' many as there are particles in an infinite space) stand 
^ accurately poised upon their points. Yet I grant it 
•* possible, at least by a divine power ; and if they 
<* were once to be placed, I agree with you that they 
^ would continue in that posture, without motion fot 
** ever, unless put into new nK>tion by the same power. 
^ When therefore I said, that matter evenly spread 
« through all space, would convene by its gravity 
" into one or nM>re great masses, I understand it of 
^* matter not resting in an accurate poise.** 

Let not it be thought irreverence to this great 
name, if I observe, that by matter evenly spread 
through infinite space, he now finds it necessary to 
mean matter not evenly spread. Matter not eventy 
spread will indeed convene, but it will convene aii 
iMxm as it exists. And, in my opinion, this pusszltng 
question about matter is only how that could be that 
never couki have been^ or what a man thinks on when 
he thinks of nothing. 

Turn matter on all sides, make it eternal, or of kte 
production, finite or infinite, there can be no regular 
i$ystem produced but by a voluntary and meaning 
agent. This the great Newton always asserted, and 
this he asserts in the third letter; but proves in an- 
other manner, in a manner perhaps qiore happy and 
conclusive* 
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** The hypothesis of deriving the frame of th^ 
** world by mechanical principles from matter eyenly 
** spread through the heavens being inconsistent with 
'* my system, I had considered it very little before 
** your letter put m^ upon it, and therefore trouble 
" you with a line or two more about it, if this come* 
*' not too late for your use. 

" In my fwmer, I represented that the diurnal ro- 
^ tations of the planets could not be derived from 
** gravity, but required a divine arm to impress them* 
** And though gravity might give the planets a mo- 
** tion of descent towards the sun, either directly, or 
** with smne little obliquity, yet the transverse mo- 
^* tions by which they revolve in their several orbs; 
f ' required the divine arm to impress them according 
^* to the tangents of their orbs. I would now add^ 
•* that the hypothesis of matter's being at first evenly 
** spread through the heavens, is, in my opinion, in- 
** consistent with the hypothesis of innate gravity, 
** without a supernatural power to reconcile them, and 
** therefore it infers a Deity. For if there be innate 
<< gravity, it is impossible now for the matter of the 
*< earth, and all the planets and stars, to fly up from 
*' them, and become evenly spread throughout all the 
^* heavens, without a supernatural power; and cer-r 
** tainly that which can never be hereafter without a 
*' supernatural power, could never be heretofore with- 
'* out the same power/* 
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- A JOURNAL OF EIGHT DAYS JOURNEY, 



PORTSMOUTH TO KINGSTON UPON THAMES, THROUGH 
SOUTHAMPTON, WILTSHIRE, &c. 



Miscellaneous Thoughts^ Moral and Religious r 

IN SIXTY-FOUR LETTERS: 
• ADDRESSED TO TWO LADIES OF THE PARTIE. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

4^1 Essay on Tea, considered as pernicious to Health, obstructing 

Industry, and impoverishing the Nation ; with an Account of its 

Growth, and great Consumption in these Kingdoms ; with several 

political Reflections; and Thoughts on Public Love : in Thirty- 

- two Letters to Two Ladies. 

By Mr. H*****." 

[From the Literary Mafazine, Vol. II. No. zUt 1757.] 



Our readers may perhaps remember, that we 
gave them a short account of this book, with a 
letter extracted from it, in November 1756. The 
author then sent us an injunction to forbear his work 
till a second edition should appiear : this prohibition 
waft rather too magisterial ; for an author is no longer 
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the mle master of a book which he has giren to the 
public; yet he has been ponctually obeyed; we had 
no desire to offend him, and if his character may be 
estimated by his book, he is a man whose failings may 
wt^ be pardoned for his yirtiies. 

The second edition is now sent into the wwld, eor^- 
rected and enlarged^ and yielded up by the author to 
the attacks of criticism. But he shaU find in us no 
malignity of censure. We wish indeed, that amcmgf 
other corrections, he had submitted his pages to the 
inspection of a grammarian, that the elegancies of 
^e line might not have been disgraced by the im- 
jn-oprieties of another ; but with us to mean well is 
a degree of merit which OTerbalances much gpreater 
errors than impurity of style. 

We have already grven in mxr collections one. of 
the letters, in which Mr. Hanway endeavours to show, 
that the consumption of Tea is injurious to the inte- 
rest of our country. We shall now endeavom* ta 
follow him regularly through all his observations on 
this modern luxury ; but it can scarcely be candid, 
not to make a previous declaration, that he is to ex- 
pect little justice from the author of this extract, a 
hardened and shameless Tea-drinker, who has for 
twenty years diluted his meals with only the infusion 
of this fascinating plant, whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool, who with Tea amuses the evening, with 
Tea solaces the midnight, and with Tea welecHm^ 
the morning. 

He begins by refuting a popular notion^thaiBobta 
and Green Tea are leaves of tbe same shrubs gathered 
at diffearent times of the yeaar. He is of <^^ittio», tiitk 
tb^ w^ prodiured fey difffce^t shnibi. Tim kwet 
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of Tea are gathered in dry weather j then dried and 
curled over the fl*e in copper pans. The Chinese 
use little Green Tea, inmgining that it hinders di-» 
gestion and excites fevers. How it should havf 
either effect is not easily discovered > and if we con- 
sider the innumerable prejudices which prevail con- 
cerning our own plants, we shall very little regard 
these opinions of the Chinese vulgar, which experience 
does not confimu 

When the Chinese drink Tea, they infuse it slightly^ 
and extract only the more volatile parts; but thou^ 
tiliis seems to require great quantities at a time, yet 
the author believes, perhaps only because he has an 
inclination to believe it, that the English and Dutch 
use more than all the inhabitants of that extensive em« 
pire. The Chinese drink it sometimes with acids^ 
seldom with sugar; and this practice our author, who 
fais no intention to find any thing right at home, re- 
commends to his countrymen. 

The history of the rise and prc^^ress of Tea-drinki* 
ing is truly curious. Tea was first imported from 
Holland by the earls of Arlington and Ossory, in 1666; 
fnask their ladies the wonien of quality learned its 
use. Its price Was then three pounds a pound,, and 
CKmtinued the same to 1707. In 1715, we began 
to use Green Tea, and the practice of 4rinking it ^ 
descended to the lower class of the people. In 1720^ 
the French began to send it hither by a clandestine 
4:ommerce* From 1717 to 1726, we imported an^^ 
nually seven hundred thousand pounds. From 1733 
to 1742^ a miUion and two hundred thousand pounds 
weire ev^ry year brought to London ; ia some yeaiss 
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afterwards three millions; and in 1755, near four 
millions of pomids, or two thousand tons, in which we 
are not to reckon that which is surreptitiously intro- 
duced, which perhaps is nearly as much. Such 
quantities are indeed sufficient to alarm us ; it is at least 
Worth inquiry, to know what are the qualities of sudi 
a plant, and what the consequences of such a trade. ' 

He then proceeds to enumerate the mischiefs of 
Tea, and seems willing to charge upon it every mis- 
chief that he can find. He begins, however, by ques- 
tioning the virtues ascribed to it, and denies that the 
crews of the Chinese ships are preserved in their voy- 
age homewards from the scurvy by Tea. About this 
report I have made some inquiry, and though I can- 
hot find that these crews are wholly exempt from 
scorbutic maladies, they seem to suffer them less 
than other mariners in any course of equal length. 
This I ascribe to the Tea, not as possessing any medi- 
cinal qualities, but as tempting them to drink more 
Water, to dilute their salt food more copiously, and 
perhaps to forbear punch, or other strong liquors. 

He then proceeds in the pathetic strain, to tell 
the ladies how, by drinking Tea, they injure their 
health, and, what is yet more dear, their beauty. 

** To what can we ascribe the numerous com* 
■^* plaints which prevail ? How many sweet crea- 
^' lures of your sex languish 'with a weak digestion, 
^* low spirits, lassitudes, melancholy, and twenty dis- 
^ orders, which in spite of the faculty have yet no 
" names, except the general one of nervous com^ 
^* plaints? Let them change their diet, and among 
^ other articles, leave off drinking Tea, it is more 
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** tlMin probable the greatest part of them will be re- 
" stored to health/' 

" Hot water is also very hurtful to the teeth. The 
*' Chinese do not drink their Tea so hot as we do, and 
" yet they have bad teeth. This cannot be ascribed 
" entirely to sugar ^ for they use very little, as already 
** observed : but we all know that hot or cold things 
^ which pain the teeth, destroy them also. If we 
'* drank less Tea, and used gentle acids for the gums 
" and teeth, particularly sowr oranges, though we had 
" a less number of French dentists, I fancy this essential 
" part of beauty would be much ^Mer preserved. 

" The women in the United Province^, who sip 
•* Tea from morning till i^ight, are also as remarkable 
" for had teeth. They also look pallid, and many 
** are troubled with certain feminine disorders arising 
" from a relaxed habit. The Portuguese ladies, on 
" the other hand, entertain with sweetmeats, and yet 
" they have very ^ood teeth: but their food in general 
'* is more of the farinaceous and vegetable kind than 
" ours. They also drink cold water instead of sipping 
*^ hot, and never taste 'any fermented liquors; for 
** these reasons the use of sugar does not seem to be 
** at all pernicious to them." 

" Men seem to have lost their stature and come- 
" liness, and women their beauty. I am not young, 
** but metbinks there is not quite so much beauty 
** in t}us land as there was. Your very chamber- 
*^ ntaids have lost their bloom, I suppose by sipping 
" Tea. Even thie agitations of the passions at card^ 
^* are not so great enemies to female charms. What 
^* Shakespeare ascribes to the concealment of love, is 

VOL. II. z 
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<< m dUs age mote frequently ocoaskmed by the use of 
*f Tea:' 

To raise the fright still higher, he quotes an account 
of a pig's tail sicalded with Tea, on which however he 
does- not much insist. 

Of these dreadful effects^ some are perhaps inuu 
ginary, and some may have another cause. That 
there is less beauty in Uie present race of females, than 
in thoee who entered the world with us, all of us are 
inclined to think on whom beauty has ceased to smile i 
but our fathers and grandfathers made the same com- 
plaint before us ; And our posterity will still find beau- 
ties irresistibly powerful. 

That the diseases commonly called nervous, tre- 
mors^ fits^ habitual depreasion, and all the maladies 
which proceed from laxity and debility, are more 
frequent than in any former time, is, I believe, true, 
however deplorable. But this new race of evils 
will not be expelled by the prohibition of Tea. Thiis 
general languor is the effect of general luxury, of 
general idleness. If it be most to be found among 
Tea-drinkersy the reason is, that Tea is one of the 
stated amusements of the idle and luxurious. Thfe 
whole mode of life is changed; every kind of vdttn- 
tary labour, every exercise that strength^ed the nerves, 
and hardened the muscles, is fallen into disuse. The 
inhabitants are crowded together in populous cities, so 
that no occasion of life requires much motion ; etery 
one is near to all that he wants; and the fich and de* 
licate seldom pass firom one street to another, but itn 
carriages of pleasure. Yet we eat and drink, w strivb 
to eat and drink, like the hunters and huntresses, the 
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£irmers and the hausewives of the former generation ; 
and they that pass ten hours in bed, and eight at 
cards, and the greater part of the other six at the table, 
are taught to impute to Tea all the diseases whi<^ a 
life unnatural in all its parts may chance to bring upon 
theni. 

Tea, among the greater part of those who use it 
most, is drunk in no great quantity. As it neither 
exhilarates the heart, nor stimulates the palate, it is 
commonly an entertainment merely nominal, a pre* 
ttoce for assembling to prattle, for interrupting busi- 
ness, or diversifying idleness. They who drink one 
cup, and who drink twenty, are equally punctual in 
preparing or partaking it; and indeed there are few 
but discover by their indifference about it, that they 
are brought together not by the Tea, but the Tea- 
table. Three cups make the common quantity, so 
slightly im[Nregnated, that perhaps they might be 
tinged with the Athenian cicutaj and produce less 
effects than these Letters charge upon Tea. 

Our author proceeds to shew yet other bad quali« 
ti€^ of this hated leaf. 

^' Green Tea, when made strong even by infasion, 
** is an emetic; nay, I am toUi it is used as such in 
'^X!hina; a decoction of it certainly performs this 
^' operation ; yet by long Use it is drank hy many 
<^ without such an effect. The infiisicm also^ when 
** it is made strongs and stands Uaag to draw the gros- 
*^ ser particles, wilL cofwube the bowels : even in the 
^^ manner commanly used, it has this effect on some 
^^ constitutionsy as I have already remarked to you 
** from toy onm experience. 

z2 
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• ** You see I confess my weakness without reserve j 
" but those who are very fond of Tea, if their di- 
** gestioil is Weak, and they find themselves disor^ 
** dered, they generally ascribe it to any cause except 
" the true one. I am aware that the effect just 
** mentioned is imputed to the hot water j let it be 
•* so„ and my argument is still good : but who pre- 
'* tends to say it is not partly owing to particular 
" kinds of Tea? perhaps such as partake of copperas j* 
^* which there is cause to apprehend is sometimes 
** the case : if we judge from the manner in which it 
*^ is said to be cured, together with its ordinary ef- 
" fects, there is some foundation for this opinion; 
" Put a drop of strong Tea, either Green or Bohea, 
" but chiefly the former, on the blade of a knife, 
** though it is not corrosive in the same manner .as 
** vitriol, yet there appears to be a corrosive quality in 
** it, very different from that of fruit which stains the 
*^ knife/' 

He afterwards quotes PauUi to prove that Tea is 
a desiccativCf and ought not to he used after the fortieth 
year. I have then long exceeded the limits of per- 
mission, but I comfort myself, that all the enemies of 
Tea cannot be in the right. If Tea be desiccative, 
according to PauUi, it cannot weaken the fibres, as 
our author imagines ; if it be emetic ^ it must con- 
stringe the stomach, rather than relax it. 
., The formidable quality of tinging the knife, it has 
in common with acorns, the bark and leaves of oak^ 
and every astringent barjc or leaf: the copperas which 
is given to the Tea, is really in the knife. Ink may 
be made of any ferrugineous matter and astringent 
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vegetable, as it is generally made of galls and cop- 
peras. 

From Tea the writer digresses to spirituous liquors, 
about which he will have no controversy with the Li- 
terary Magazine j we shall therefore insert almost his 
whole letter, and add to it one testimony, that the mis- 
chiefs arising on every side from this compendious 
mode of drunkenness, are enormous and insupport- 
able; equally to be found among the great and the 
mean; filling palaces with disquiet and distraction; 
harder to be borne as it cannot be mentioned; and 
overwhelming multitudes with incurable diseases and 
unpitied poverty, 

. " Though Tea and Gin have spread their baneful 
** influence over this island and his Majesty's other 
** dominions, yet you may be well assured, that the 
" Grovernors of the Foundling Hospital will exert 
" their utmost skill and vigilance, to prevent the 
" children under their care from being poisoned, or 
" enervated, by one or the other. This, however, 
" is not the case of workhxmses: it is well known, 
" to the shame of those who are charged with the care 
V of them, that gin has been too often permitted to 
" enter their gates; and the debauched appetites of 
" the people who inhabit these houses, has been urged 
" as a reason for it. 

" Desperate diseases require desperate remedies: if 
" laws are rigidly executed against murderers in the 
" highway, those who provide a draught of gin, which 
*^ we see is murderous, ought not to be countenanced. 
*^ I am now informed, that in certain hospitals, where 
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'^ the number of the sick used to be about 5,600 in 
^* fourteen years, 

« From 1704 to 1718, they increased to 8,189 ; 
" From 1718 to 1734, still augmented to 12,710 ; 
" And from 1734 to 1749, multipUed to 88,147. 

^* What a dreadful spectre does this exhibit ! nor 
^ must we wond», when satfcfactory evidence was 
" given before the great council of the nation, that 
'* near eight millions of gallons of disrtilled spirits, at 
*^ the standard it is commonly reduced to for drink*' 
^* ing, was actufilly consumed annually in drams! 
^' the shocking difference in the numbers of the sick, 
^^ and we may presume of the dead also, was suj^posed 
^ to keep pace with gin : an4 the most ingenious and 
^^ unprejudiced physicians ascribed it to this cause. 
^ What is to be done under these melancholy cir- 
*' <«mstetnces ? shall we still countenance the distilterfff 
^* ibr the 9pke of the revenue; out of tenderness to the 
^* ftw who will suffer by its being abolished ; for fear 
** of the madness of the people ; or that foreigners will 
^ fun it in upon us? There can be no evil so great as 
^< that we now suffer, except the making the same 
** consumption, and paying for it to foreigners in 
** mrnieyy which I hope never will be the case, 

"As to the revenue, it certainly may be replaced 
^* by taxes upon the necessaries of life, even upon 
« the bread rve eat, or in other words, up(m the 
^< land^ which is the great source of sof^ply to the 
^ pubtic and to individuals. Nor can I persuade 
*^ myself; bnt that the people may be weaned from 
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<' the babit of pmaoning themsetres. The difficulty 
** of smuggling a bulky liquid^ joined to the severity 
*< which ought to be exercised towards smugglers, 
" whose UUgal commerce is of so iirferml a uature, 
" must in time produce the effect desired. Spi- 
** rituous liquors being abolish^, instead of having 
^' the most undisciplined and abandoned poor, we 
^^ might soon boast a race of men, temperate, religi- 
^' ous, and industrious even to a proverb. We should 
^^ fifoon see the p^ndereai burden of the peor*s rate de« 
^' crease, ami tiie hemty and strength of the land reju- 
'' venate. Schools^ workhouses, and hospitals, might 
^' then be sufficient to dear our streets of distress and 
" misery, which never will be the case whilst the love 
^* of poison prevails, and the means of ruin is sold 
** in aWre^ie thousand houses in the city of London, 
^* twp thousand two hundred in Westminster, and one 
** thousand nine hundred and thirty in Holbom and 
" St. Giles's. 

^^ But if other uses still denmnd liquid fire, I w<>uld 
^< reaily pr(^[KMie, tiiat it should be sold oidy in quMrt 
'^ botties, sealed up with the King's seal, with a very 
<^ high duty, and none sold without being mixed with 
'** a strong emetic. 

" Many become dbjec^ of charity by their t»<em- 
'^ perance, and this ^xdbades others who are such by 
*^ the unavoidable accidents of life, or who cannot 
^* by any means support themselves. Henoe it ap- 
** pqtu-s, that the introducing new hdhits cf life is the 
^* most substMitial charity ; and that the regulation of 
'^ charity-sdieols, hospitals, and workhouses, not 
^' the augtmentatfioQ of th^ir fiumber, can make 
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" them answer the wise ends for which they were in- 
** stituted. 

** The children of beggars should be also taken 
" from them, and bred up to labour, as children of 
** the public. Thus the digressed might be relieved; 
'* at a sixth part of the present expence j the idle 
"be compelled to fvork or starve; istnd the mad he 
" sent to Bedlam. We should not see human nature 
** disgraced by the aged^ the maimed, the sickly, and 
H young children begg'ng their bread ; nor would 
" compassion be abused by those who have reduced 
*' it to an art to catch the unwary. Nothing is want- 
" ing but common sense and honesty in the execution 
" of laws. * 

" To prevent such abuse in the streets^ seems more 
" practicable than to abolish had habits within doors, 
" where greater numbers perish. We see in many 
** familiar instances the fatal effects of example. 
" The careless spending of time among servants, 
" who are charged with the care of infants, is often 
*^- fatal : the nurse frequently destroys the child ! the 
** poor infant being left neglected, expires whilst she 
" is sipping her Tea! This may appear to you as a 
*^ rank prejudice or jest ; but I am assured, from the 
" most induhitahle evidence, that many very extraoi^ 
" dinary cases of this kind .have reaUy happened 
** among those whose duty does not permit of such 
" kind of habits. 

" It is partly from such causes, that nurses of the 
" children of the public often forget themselves, and 
" become impatient when infants cry : the next step 
"to this, is using extraordinary means to quiet 
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** them. I have already mentioned the term killing 
^ nurse, as known in some workhouses : Venice treackj 
** pappy water f bi;^ Godfrey's Cordicdj have been the 
** kind instruments of lulling the child to his ever /o^tin^T 
** rest. If these pimts women could send up arf eja- 
" culation when the child expired, all was well, and 
^' no questions o^fted by the superiors. An ingenious 
''.friend of mine informs me, that this has been so 
** often the case, in scnne workhouses, that Venice 
'* trea^de has acquired the appellation of the Lord 
" have mercy ttpon wie, in allusion to the nurses' hack* 
'* neyed expression of pretended grief when infsmts 
"expire! Farewell'^ 

I know not upon wimt observation Mr. Hanway 
founds his confidence in the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital, men . of whom I have not any 
knowledge, but whom I entreat to consider a little 
the minds lus well as bodies of the children. I am in* 
clined to believe Irreligion equally pernicious with 
Gin and Tea, and therefore think it not unseasbnable 
to mention, that when a few months ago I wandered 
through the Hospital, I found not a child that seemed 
to have heard of his creed, or the commandments. 
To breed up children in this manner, is to rescue 
them from an early grave, that they may find em- 
ployment for the gibbet : from dying in innocence^ 
that they may perish by their crimes. 

Having considered the ejects of Tea upon the 
health of the drinker, which, I think, he has agi^ 
gravated in the vehemence of his zeal, and which, 
after soliciting them by this watery luxury, year 
after year, I have not yet felt; he proceeds to ex- 
amine how it may be shewn to affect our interest; 
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and first calculates the national loss by the time 
spent in drinking Tea. I have no desire to aj^iear 
captions^ and slutU therefore readily admits that 
Tea is a liquor not prc^r for the lower classes of the 
peo]4e9 as it supj^ies no strength to labour^ or relief 
to disease, bat gratifies the taste without nourishing 
the body* It is a barrel superfluity, to whidi those 
who can hardly procure what nature requires, cannot 
prudently bhbituate thems^ves. Its proper use is to 
amuse the idle, andrdax the studious, and dilute the 
fiiU meals of those who cannot use exercise, and will 
not use abstin^we. That time is lost in this insipid 
entertainment, cannot be denied; many trifle away at 
the Tea-table those momei^ts which would be better 
sp^it ; but that any natitoal detriment can^be ii^eired 
fiiom this waste of time, does not evidently appear^ 
because I know not that any work remains undone 
for want of hands. Our manufactores se^n to be li« 
mited, not by the possibility of work, but by the pos« 
sibility of sale. 

His next argument is more clear. He aflkms, 
that xme hundred and fifty thousand pounds in silver 
are paid to the Chinese annually, for three millions 
<^ pounds of Tea, and that for two millions mwe 
brought clandestinely from the neighbouring cwsis, 
we pay, at tw^oty pence a pound, one hundred siKty* 
six thousand six hundred and sixtynrix pounds. The 
author justly conceives, that. this coQiputation will 
waken its; for, says he, <* The loss o{ health, the 
^* loss of time, the injury of morals, are not very 
^.sensibly felt by some, who are alari^ed when you 
*<ialk of the loss of money." But he exciUies the 
Bast India C<»npany, as men Aot <rfdig6d to be po- 
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litical arithmeticians, or to inquire so much what 
the nation loses, as how themselves may grow rich. 
It is certain, that they who drink Tea have no 
right to complain o( those that import it} but if 
Mr. Hanway's computation be jugt, the importation 
and the use of it ought at once to be stopped by a 
penal law. 

The author allows one slight arfOment in feveur of 
Tea^ which, in my opini<m, might be with fitr greater 
justice urged both against that and many other fetacts 
of our naval trade. " The Tea trade employs (he 
^ tells us) §fx ships, and five or six hundred seamiett-, 
** sent annually to China. It likewise brings in a re* 
^* venue of three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, 
" which, as a tax on hixury, may be considered as ef 
^* great utility to the state.*' The utility of this tax 
I cannot fmd; a tax on luxury is no b^ter than 
another tax, unless it binders luxury, which cannot be 
said of the impost iipcm Tea, while it is thus used 
by the great and the mean, the rich and the poor. 
The truth is, that by the loss of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, we procure 1^ means of shifting 
three hundred and sixty thousand at best, only fiom 
one hand to another; but perhaps sumietinies into 
hands by which it is not very honestly emjdoyed* 
Of the five or six hundred seamen sent to China, I am 
told that sometimes half, commonly a third part, 
perish in the voyage; so that, instead of setting this 
navigation against the inconveniencies already alleged, 
we may add to them, the yearly loss of two hundred 
men in the prime of life; and reckon, that the trade 
of China has destroyed ten thousand men since the be- 
ginning of this century. 
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If Tea be thus pernicious, if it impoverishes our 
country, if it raises temptation, and gives opportunity 
to illicit commerce, which I have always looked on 
as one of the strongest evidences of the inefficacy of 
our law, the weakness of our government, and the 
corruption of our" people, let us at once resolve to 
prohibit it for «ver. 

*' If the yaeOUm. was, how to promote industry 
" most advantageously^ in Heu of our Tea-trade, sup- 
** posing every branch of our commerce to be alrekdy 
^ fully supplied with men and mdney ? If a quarter 
^* the sum now spent in Tea, were laid «ut annually 
** in plantations, in making public gardens, in 
" paving and widening streets, in making roads j in 
^* rendering rivers navigable, erectfing palaces j build- 
" ing hridgesy or neat and convenient homesj where 
^< are now only huts; draining lands, or rendering 
^^ those which are now barren of some use; should we 
** not be gainers, and provide more for health, plea- 
" sure, and long life, compared with the consequences 
•^oftheTea-tradeP'V 

Our riches would be much better employed to 
these purposes; but if this project does not please, 
let us first resolve to save our money, and we shall 
afterwards very easily find ways to spend it. 
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" AN ESSAY 



WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF POPE.!' 



1 HIS is a very cnrigusjiiid ftnteitainingjBiigeelfa^^ 
of frijticai jxmad^ history. Thpflgh the^ 

book^rwnijM^ 

o^,J?ope, yet no oppwtunity is neglected of intro- 
ducing the dbaracter of any other writer, or the men^ 
tion of any performance or event in which learning 
is interested. From Pope, however, he always takes 
his hint, and to Pope he returns again from his di- 
gressions. The hcts which he mentions, thou^ they 
are seldom anecdotes in a rigorous seme^ are often 
such as are very little known, and such as will ddiight ^ 
mcnre readers thannaked criticism. ^ Q^* W*' ^.7 



As he examines the works of this great poet in^^^/ 
an order nearly chronological, he necessarily begins 
with his pastoralsit whijch considered as representations 
of any kind of life, he very justly censures; for there 
is in them a mixture of Grecian and English, of an- 
cient and jtnod^m, images. Windsor is coupled with 
Hybla, and liiames with Pactolus. He then compares 
some passages which P<^ has imitated or translated 
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with the imitation or version, and gives the preference 
to the originals, perhaps not always upon convincing 
arguments. 

Theocritus makes his lover wish to he a bee, that 
he might creep among the leaves that form the chap- 
let of his mistress. Pope's enamoured swain longs to 
be made the captive bird that sings in his fair one's 
bower, that she might listen to his songs, and reward 
them with her kisses. The ^tic prefer s the image 
of Theocritus as more agild» more deli<^te^ anomore 
jnnoommmi. 

It is natural for a lorer to wish that he might be 
any thing that could come near to his lady. But we 
more naturally desire to be l&tt which she fondles 
and cavesses, than that which she would avoid, at least 
would neglect. The superior delicacy of Theocritus 
I cannot discover, nor can indeed find, that either in 
the one or the other image there is any want of dc^- 
eacy. Which of the two images was less conmion in 
the time of the poei who used it, for on that comider- 
ation the merit of novelty depends, I think it is now 
out of any critic's power to decide. 

He ramari^ Xi^^ afraid with too mi:^:lLjjS^ce2^ 
thaltitiecft ifittDtawngle n^w thought ip th$ piirtorals; 
and mtkequal reason declares, that their chiefbwttt^ 
oonswfa jn their^cwrect and musical versification, 
which^has so in^enceiTthe Efl^li^eaTt antotStid^ 
every iterate rhymer hflrnKBiiiom, 

InhisexaminationoftheMetsiah,he justly observes . 
mjme deviations from the inspired author, wMdi weak* 
en the imagery, and dispirit tiie expressibil. 

0& Wmdsor Forest, he declares, ! thiilt without 
proof, that descriptiye poetry wto by no meKas the 



it 18 only in9idental^ and was to be 
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excellence of Pope; he draws this inferaice from the 
few images introduced in this poem^ which would not 
equally belong to any other place* He must inquire 
whether Windsor Forest has in reality any tiling pe- 
culiar. 

The Stag-chase is not^ he says, so full, so animated^ 
and so circumstantiated asSomerville's. Barely to say^ 
that one performance is not so good as amrther, is to 
criticise with little emctness. But Pope has directed 
that we should in every work regard the authmr's end. 
The Stag-chase is the main subject of Somenrille, and 
might therefore be properly dilated into all its circran* 
stances; in Pope 
dispatched in a few 

He makes a just observation, that " the description 
*^ of the external beauties of nature is usually the first 
** effort of a young genius, before he hath studied na- 
^^ ture and passions. Some of Milton*s most early as 
'* well as most exquisite pieces arehisLycidas, TAlle** 
'^ gro, and II Pa^^oso, if we may except his ode on 
** the Nativity of Christ, which is indeed prior in 
** order of time, and in which a penetrating critic 
'* might have observed the seeds of that boundless 
^' imagination which was one day to produce the 
" Paradise Lost." 

Mentioning Thomson and other descriptive poets, 
he remarks, that writers fail in their copies )(br want 
of acquaintance with originals, and justly ridicules 
those who think they can form just ideas of valleys, 
mountains, and rivers, in a garret of the Strand. For 
this relBuson I cannot regret with this author, that 
Pope laid aside his design of writing American pasfto- 
rals; for las he must have painted scenes which he 

2 
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never saw, and manners which he never knew, his 
performance^ though it might have been a pleasing 
amusement of fimcy, would have exhibited no Repre- 
sentation of nature or of life. 

After the pastorals, the critic considers the lyric poe^ 
try of Pope, and dwells longest on the ode of St. Ceci- 
lia's day, which he, like the rest of mankind, places 
next to that of Dryden, and not much below it. He 
remarks after Mr. Spence, that the first stanza is a per- 
fect concert. The second he thinks a little flat ; he 
justly commends the fourth, but without notice of the 
best line in that stanza or in the poem : 

Transported demigods stood round. 
And men grew heroes at the sound. 

In the latter part of the ode he objects to the stanza 
of triumph : 

Thus song could reveal, kc. 

as written in a measure ridiculous and burlesque, and 
justifies his answer by observing that Addison uses the 
same numbers in the scene of Rosamond, between 
Grideline and Sir Trusty : 

How unhappy is he, &c. 

That the measure is the same in both passages must 
be confessed, and both poets perhaps chose their 
numbers properly ; for they both meant to express a 
kind of airy hilarity. The two passions of merriment 
and exultation are undoubtedly different ; they are as 
different as a gambol and a triumph, but eadi is a 
species of joy j and poetical measures have not in any 
language been so far refined as to provide for the suIn 
divisions of passion. They can only be adapted to 
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general purposes; but the particular audminuter pro- 
priety must be sought ouly in the sentiment and lan- 
guage. Thus the numbers are the same iu Colin's 
complaint, and in the ballad of Darby and Joan < though 
in one sadness is represented, and in the other tran- 
quillity ; so the measure is the same of Pope's Unfortu- 
nate Lady and the Praise of Voiture. 

He observes very justly, that the odes both of Dry- 
den and Pope conclude unsuitabljr and minaturally 
with epigram. - ' ^^^^ »vj ocy<i^'^^i^^*^^^''^^ C^H^'^i 

He then spends a page upon Mr. Handel's music to 
Bryden's ode, and speaks of him with that regard which 
he has generally obtained among the lovers of sound. 
He finds something amiss in the air ^^ With ravished 
^* ears," but has overlooked or forgotten the grossest 
fault in that composition, which is that in thia line : 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus criea. 

He has laid much stress upon the two latter words, 
which are merely words of connexion, and ought in 
music to be considered as parenthetical. 

From this ode is stnick out a digression on the nature 
of odes, and the comparative excellence of the ancients 
and modems. He mentions the chorus which Pope 
trrote for the duke of Buckingham ; and thence takes 
occasion to treat of the chorus of the ancients. He 
then comes to another ode of "The dying Christian to 
^* his Soul," in which finding an apparent imitation of 
Flatman, he falls into a pleasing and learned specula- 
tion on the resembling passages to be found in difibrent 
poets. 

H^ mentions with great regard Pope's ode oh Soli- 
tude, Written when he was but twelve yfears old, HxA^ 
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omits to mention the poem on Silence, compoied, I 
think, as early, with much greater elegance of diction, 
music of numbers, extent of observation, and force of 
thought. If he had happened to think on Baillet's 
chapter of Enfans celebres, he might have made on 
this occasion a very entertaining dissertation on early 
excellence. 

'V He comes next to the Essay on Criticism, the stupen- 
dous performance of a youth not yet twenty years old ; 
and after having detailed the felicities of condition, to 
which he imagines Pope to have owed his wonderful 
prematurity of mind, he tells us that he is well informed 
this essay was first written in prose. There is nothing 
improbable in the report, nothing indeed but what is 
more likely than the contrary ; yet I cannot forbear to 
hint to this writer and all others, the danger and weak- 
ness of trusting too readily to information. Nothing 
but experience could evince the frequency of false in- 
formation, or enable any man to conceive that so 
many groundless reports should be propagated as every 
man of eminence may hear of himself. Some m^en 
relate what they think as what they know; some men 
of ccmfused memories and habitual inaccuracy ascribe 
to one man what belongs to another; and some talk on 
without thought or care. A few men are sufficient to 
broach falsehoods, which are afterwards innocently 
difiused by successive relaters. 

Hejproceeds^ on. ^^amining jpassage after, -passage^f 
tbi^essay ; but we must pass over all these criticisms 
to which we have not .something to add or to object, 
or where this author does not differ from the general 
voice of mankind. We cannot agree with him in his 
censure of the comparison of a student adv^mdng, Jn 
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scignce with a trarell er jwussing^the Alp(5> Wludb.ig^p«;v /^ 
hajJSuJthe iK^irt simii^jaxair^language ; that in which^- ^ / 
the most exact resemblance is traced between things 
in appearance utterly unrelated to each othe/. That 
the last line conveys no new tdea, is not true j it makes 
particular what was befojre general. Whether the de- 
scription which he adds from another author be, as he 
says, more full and striking than that of Pope, is not 
to be inquired. Poge's description is relative, and can, 
sulxiuLjifiL.g£^^tter length., than is nwially^ ^lowjed tq 
^ si^'H "^^ any other particulars than such., as form 
the coiiT Spondence. 

Unvaried rhymes, says this writer, highly disgust 
readers of a good ear. It is surely_not,thje. par bnf. t hg 
mind that is offended. The fa,ult arising from the use ' ^' 

the second may be guessed, and half the composition 
loses the j^rasgj?! ng^UX' 

On occasion of the mention of an alexandrine, the 
critic observes, that " the alexandrine may be thouglit 
** a modem measure, but that Robert of Gloucester's 
** wife is an alexandrine, with the addition of two 
" syllables j and that Stemhold and Hopkins trans- 
" lated the psalms in the same measure of fourteen 
" syllables, though they are printed otherwise/' * 

This seems not to be accurately conceived or express- 
ed : an alexandrine with the addition of two syllables, 
is no more an alexandrine than with the detraction 
of two syllables. Sternhold and Hopkins did generally 
write in the alternate measure of eight and six syl- 
lables ; but Hopkins commonly rhymed the first and 
third, Sternhold only the second and fourth : so that 
Sternhold may be considered as writing couplets of 
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long lines ; but Hoj^cins wrote regular stansss. Ftmi 
the practice of printing the long lines of fourteen syU 
lables in two short lines, aro$e the licence of some of 
onr poets, who, though professing to write in stanzas, 
neglect the rhymes of the first and third lines. 

Pope has mentioned Petronius among the great 
namesof criticism, as theremarker justly observes with- 
out any critical merit. It is to be suspected that Pope 
had never read his book, and mentioned him on the 
credit of two or three sentences which he had c^en 
seen quoted, imagining that where there was so much 
there must necessarily be more. Young men in haste 
to b<e renowned, too frequently talk of books which 
they have scarcely seen. 

The revival of learning mentioned in this poem, af- 
fords an opportunity of mentioning the chief periods 
of literary history, of whidi this writer reckons five j * 
that of Alexander, of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Au- 

I gustus, of Leo the Tenth, of Queen Anne. 

^ These observations are concluded with a remark 
which deserves great attention : ** In no polished na- 
** tion, after criticism has been much studied, and the 
^ rules of writing established, has any very extraor- 
** dinary book ever appeared.** 

The Rape of the Lock was always regarded by Pope 
as the highest production of his genius. On occasion 
of this work, the histoiy of the comic hero is ^giyeai 
and we are told that it descended from Fassoni to Boi- 
leau, from Boileau to Garth, and from Ga-rth to Pope. 
Garth is mentioBedperhapswith' too mueh honour; 
but all are jgDnfessed to be inferior to„ Pope. There 
is in his remarks on this work no discovery of any la- 
tetit beauty, nor any thing subtle or striking ; he is 

I 
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indeed commonly right, but has discussed no difficult 
question. 

The next pieces to be considered are the Verses to 
the Memory of an unfortunate Lady, the Prolc^e to 
Cato, and Epilogue to Jane Shore. The first piece he 
commends. Oif occasion of the second he digresses 
accordingto his custom, into a learned dissertation on 
tragedies, and copipares the Elnglish and French with 
the Greek stage. He justly censures Cato for want of 
acticm and of charict^s j but scarcely does justice to 
the sublimity of some speeches and the philoso[^ical 
exactness iii the sentiments. '^ The simile of mount 
'' Atlas, and that of the Numidian traveller smothered 
" in the sands, are indeed in character,** says the cri- 
tic, " but sufficiently obvious.** The simile of the 
mountain is indeed common ; but that of the travel- 
ler I do not remember. That it is obvious is easy to 
say, and easy to deny. Many things are obvious when 
they are taught. 

He proceeds to criticise the other works of Addison, 
till the epilogue calls his attention to Rowe, whose 
character he discusses in the same manner with suffi* 
cient freedom and sufficient candour. 

The ti^mslation of the epistle of Sappho to Phaon is 
next considered : but Sappho and Ovid are more the 
subjects of this disquisition than Pope. We shall there- 
fore pass over it to a piece of more importance, the 
Epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, which may justly be re- 
garded- as one of the works on which the reputation 
of Pope will stand in future tinies. 

The ctiiic pursues Eloisa through all the changes of 
passicm, produces the passages of her letters to which 
any allusion is made, and intersperses many agreeable 
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particulars and incidental relations. T here is n ot nmch 
profundity of criticism, because, the. beauties arejlgct- 
timentsof natuyer^^^^^H^t^i^^^'P^ andJth^jgnorant 
feel aliJsLe. It is justlyj:eji)arked%^imy4li€^the wish 
of Eloi» im the- happ y pas a ago ^^bekrd into the 
other worlds kJdf>med^uu:o]::ding to th^ idea3 of mys- 
tjc deyQti4Mi^" 

These are the pieces examined in this volume : whe- 
ther the remaining part of the work will be one vo- 
lume or more, perhaps the writer himself cannot yet 
inform us. Th is piece is, how ever, a conaplete work, 
so far as it goes; and the writer is of jcipinion th^tjie 
has dispatched the chief part of his task : for he ven- 
tures to remark, that the reputation of Pope as a poet, 
among posterity, will be^ principally founded on his 
Windsor Forest^ Rape of the Lock, and Eloisa to Abe- 
lard ; while the facts and characters alluded to in his 
late writings will be forgotten and unknown, and 
their poignancy and propriety little relished ; for wit 
and satire are transitory and perishable, but nature 
and passion are eternal. 

He has interspersed some passages of Pope's life, with 
which most readers will be pleased. When Pope was 
yet a child, his father, who had been a merchant in 
London, retired to Binfield. He was taught to read 
by an aunt ; and learned to write without a master, by 
copying printed books. His father used to order him 
to make English verses, and would oblige him to cer- 
rect and retouch them over and over, and at last would 
say, " These are good rhymes." 

At eight years of age, he was committed to one 
Taverner, a priest, who taught him the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek. At this time he met with Ogleby 's 
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Homer, which seized his attention; he fell next upon 
Sandys's Ovid, and remembered these two translations 
with pleasure to the end of his life. 

About ten, being at school near Hyde Park Comer, 
he was taken to the play-house, and was so struck with 
the splendour of the drama, that he formed a kind of 
play out of Ogleby*s Homer, intermixed with verses of 
his own. He persuaded the head-boys to act this piece, 
and Ajax was performed by his master's gardener. 
They were habited according to the pictures in Ogleby . 
At twelve he retired with his father to Windsor Forest, 
and formed himself by study in the best English poets. 

In this extract it was thought convenient to dwell 
chiefly upon such observations as relate immediately to 
Pope, without deviating with the author into incidental 
inquiries. We intend to kindle, not to extinguish, 
curiosity, by this slight sketch of a work abounding 
with curious quotations and pleasing disquisitions. He 
must be much acquainted with literary history, both 
of remote and late times, who does not find in this 
essay many things which he did'not know before : and ' 
if there be any too learned to be instructed in facts or 
opinions, he may yet properly read this book as a just 
specimen of literary moderation. 



REPLY 



TO A 



PAPER IN THE GAMTTEER 

OF MAT M, 1757*. 



IT is observed in the sage Gil Bias, that an ex- 
asperated author is not easily pacified. I have, 
Hxerefore, very little hope of making my peace with 
the writer of the Eight Days Journey : indeed so 
little^ that I have long delibei^ted whether I should 
not rather sit silently down under his displeasure^ 
than aggravate my misfortune by a defence of 
which my heart forbodes the ill success. Delibera- 
tion is often useless. I am afraid that I have at last 
jmde the wrong choice j and that I might better 
have resigned my cause, without a' struggle, to time 
and fortune, since I shall run the hazard of a new of- 
fence, by the necessity of asking hiixi, why he is anffrtf. 
Distress and terror often discover to us those 
faults with which we should never have reproached 
ourselves in a happy state.* ' Yet, dejected as I am, 
when I review the transaction between me and this 
writer, I cannot find that I have been deficient in 
reverence. When his book was first printed, he 
hints that I procured a sight of it before it was 
published. How the sight of it was procured I 

^ From the Literary Magazine, Vol. II. Page 253. 
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do not now very exactly remember; but if my cu- 
riocdty was greater than my prudence, if I laid radi 
hands on the fatal volume, I have surely suffered like 
him \dio burst the box from which evil rushed into 
the world. 

I took it, however, and inspected it as the work 
of an author not higher than myself; and was con- 
firmed in my opiniim, wheaa I found that these letters 
were not nDvitten to he printed. I concluded, hpWr 
ever, that though not written to be prvnted, they were 
printed to be readf and inserted one of them in the 
collection of November last. Not many days after I 
received a note, informing me, that I ought to have 
waited for a more correct edition. This injunction 
was obeyed. The edition appeared, and I supposed 
myself at liberty to tell my thoughts upon it, as upon 
any other book, upon a royal manifesto, or an act of 
parliament. But see the fitte of ignorant temerity! 
I now find, but find too late, that instead of a writer 
whose only power is in his pen, I have irrita.ted an 
important member of an important corpwation ; a 
man who, as he tells us in his letters, puts horses to 
• his chariot. 

It was allow^ to the disputant of old to yield up 
the controversy with little resistance to the master of 
forty legions. Those who know how weakly naked 
truth can defend her advocates, would forgive me if 
I should pay the same respect to a Governor of the 
Foundlings. Yet the consciousness of my pwn recti- 
tude of intention incites me to ask once again, how I 
have offended. 

There are only th^ee subjects upon which my 
unlud^y pen has haj^ned to venture. Tea; the 
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author of the Journal; and the Foundling Hospi- 
tal. 

Of Tea, what have I said? That I have drank it 
twenty years without hurt, and therefore believe it 
not to be poison : that if it dries the fibres, it can- 
not toften them ; that if it constringes, it cannot relax. 
I have modestly doubted whether it has diminished 
the strength of our men, or the beauty of our women ; 
and whether it much hinders the progress of our 
woollen or iron manufactures; but I allowed it to be 
a barren superfluity, neither medicinal nor nutritious, 
that neither supplied strength nor cheerfulness, neither 
' relieved weariness, nor exhilarated sorrow : I inserted, 
without charge or suspicion of falsehood, the sums ex- 
ported to purchase it; and proposed a law to prohibit 
it for ever. 

Of the author I unfortunately s^id, that his in- 
junction was somewhat too magisterial. This I said 
before I knew that he was a Grovemor of the Found- 
lings; but he seems inclined to punish this failure 
of respect, as the Czar of Muscovy made war upon 
Sweden, because he was not treated with sufficient 
honours when he passed through the country in dis- 
guise. Yet was not this irreverence without exte- 
nuation. Something was said of the merit of meaning 
weUf and the Journalist was declared to be a man 
whose failings might well be pardoned for his virtues. 
This is the highest praise which human gratitude can 
confer upon human merit; praise that would have 
more than satisfied Titus or Augustus, but which I 
must own to be inadequate and penurious, when of- 
fered to the member of an important corporation. 
I am asked whether I meant to satirize the man 
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or criticise the writer, when I say, that " he believes, 
" only perhaps becanse he has inclination to believe 
*' it, that the English and Dutch consume more Tea 
" than the vast empire of China?" Between the 
writer and the man, I did not at that time consider 
the distinction. The writer I found not of more than 
mortal might, and I did not immediately recollect 
that the man put horses to his chariot. But I did 
not write wholly without consideration. I knew 
but two causes of belief, evidence and inclination. 
What evidence the Journalist could have of the 
Chinese consumption of Tea, I was not able to discover. 
The officers of the East India Company are excluded, 
they best know why, from the tovnis and the country 
of China; they are treated as we treat gipsies and 
vagrants, and obliged to retire every night to their 
own hovel. What intelligence such travellers may 
bring is of no great importance. And though the 
missionaries boast of having once penetrated further, 
I think they have never calculated the Tea drank by 
the Chinese. There being thus no evidence for his 
opinion^ to what could I ascribe it but to inclination ? 
I am yet charged more heavily for having said, that 
he has no intention tojind any thing right at home. I 
believe every reader restrained this imputation to the 
subject which produced it, and supposed me to insi- 
nuate only that he meant to spare no part of the 
Tea-table, whether essence or circumstance. But this 
line he has selected as an instance of virulence and 
acrimony, and confutes it by a lofty and splendid 
panegyric on himself. He asserts, that he finds 
many things right at home, and that he loves his 
country almost to enthusiasm. 
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I had not the least doubt that he found in his 
country many things to please him; nor did I sup- 
pose that he desired the same inversion of every part 
of life, as of the use of Tea. The proposal of 
drinking Tea sour, shewed indeed sudi a disposition 
to practical paradoxes, that there was reason to fear 
lest some succeeding letter should recommend the 
dress of the Picts, or the cookery of the Esquimaux. 
However, I met with no other innovations, and there- 
fore was willing to hope that he found something 
right at home. 

Put his love of his country seemed not to rise 
quite to enthusiasm, when^ amidst his rage against 
Tea, he made a si^ooth apology for the East India 
Company, as men who might not think themselves 
obliged to be political arithmeticians. I hold, though 
Qo enthwd^ic patriot, that every man who lives 
and trad^ iinder the protection of a conununity, is 
obliged to consider whether he hurts or benefits those 
who protect hiQi; and that the most whidb can be in- 
dulged to private interest is a neutral traffic, if any 
such can be, by which our country is not injured, 
though it may not be benefited. 

But he now renews his declamation against Tea, 
notwithstanding the greatness or ppwer of those that 
have interest or inclination to support it. I know 
not of what power or greatness he may dream. The 
importers only have an interest in defending it* I am 
sure they are not great, and I hope they are not pow- 
^rAiL Those whose inclination leads them to con- 
tinue this practice, %re too numero^, but I believe 
their power is su^h, as the Jouma)i«t may defy with* 
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out enthusiasm. The love of our country, when it 
rises to enthusiasm, is an ambiguous and uncertain 
virtue: when a man is enthusiastic, he ceases to be 
reasonable, and when he once departs from reason, 
what will he do but driilk sour Tea? As the Jour- 
nalist, though enthusiastically zealous for his country, 
has, with regard to smaller things, the placid hap-> 
piness of philosophical indifference, I can give him no 
disturbance by advising him to restrain even the love^ 
of his country within due limits, lest it should some- 
times swell too high, fill the whole capacity of his 
soul, and leave less room for the love of truth. 

Nothing now remains but that I review my po- 
sitions concerning the Foundling Hospital. What 
I declared last month, I declare now once more, 
that I found none of the children that appeared to 
have heard of the catechism. It is inquired how 
I wandered, and how I examined? There is doubt- 
less subtilty in the question : I know not well how 
to answer it. Happily I did not- wander alonfe';' 
I attended some ladies with another gentleman, who 
all heard and assisted the inquiry with equal grief 
and indignation. I did not conceal my obser- 
vations. . Notice was given of this shameAil defect 
soon after, at my request, to one of the highest 
names of the society. This I am now told is inwe- 
dible; but since it is true, and the past is out of hu- 
man power, the most inlportant corporation cannot 
make it false. But why is it incredible? Because in 
the rules of the hospital the children are ordered to 
learn the rudiments of religion. Orders are easily 
made, but they do not execute themselves. They say 
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their catechism, at stated times, under ao able master^ 
Bat this able miaster was, I think, not elected before 
last February; and my visit happened, if I mistake 
not, in November. The children were shy when in- 
terrogated by a stranger. This may be true, but the 
same shyness I do not remember to have hindered 
them from answering other questions ; and I wonder 
why children so much accustomed to new spectators 
should be eminently shy. 

My opponent, in the first paragraph, calls the in- 
ference that I made from this negligence, a hasty con- 
clusion : to the decency of this expression I had no- 
thing to object : but as he grew hot in his career, his 
enthusiasm began to sparkle ; and in the vehemence of 
his postscript, he charges my assertions, and my rea- 
sons for advancing them, with folly and malice. 
His argumentation being somewhat enthusiastical, I 
cannot fiilly comprehend, but it seems to stand thus : 
my insinuations are foolish or malicious, since I know 
not one of the Governors of the Hospital j for he that 
knows not the Governors of the Hospital, must be 
very foolish or malicious. 

He has, however, so much kindness for me, that 
he advises me to consult my safety when I talk of 
corporations. I know not what the most important 
corporation c^n do, becoming manhood, by which 
my safety is endangered. My reputation is safe, for 
I can prove the fact ; my quiet is safe, for I meant 
well; and for any other safety, I am not used to be 
very solicitous. 

I am always sorry when I see any being labouring in 
vain J and in return for the Journalist's attention to my 
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safety, I will confess some compassion for his tumul-^ 
tuous resentment; since all his invectives fume into 
the air, with so little effect upon me, that I still 
esteem him a^ one that has the merit of meaning well; 
and still believe him to be a man whose failings mmf 
he justly pardoned for his virtues. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 



TO MANAGE THE COKTRIBUTIONS BEGUN AT LONDON, DEC. 18, 17M, 
FOR CLOTHING FRENCH PRISONERS OP WAR. 



X HE Committee entrusted with the money contri- 
buted to the relief of the subjects of France, now 
)iri)80ners in the British dominions, here lay before 
the public an exact account of all the sums received 
and expended, that the donors may judge how pro- 
perly their benefactions have been applied. 

Charity would lose its name, were it influenced by 
so mean a motive as human praise : it is therefore not 
intended to celebrate by any particular memorial, 
the liberality of .single persons, or distinct societies; 
it is sufficient that their works praise them. 

Yet he who is far from seeking honour, may very 
justly obviate censure. If a good example has been 
set, it may lose its influence by misrepresentation ; 
and to free charity from reproach, is itself a charitable 
action. 

Against the relief of the French only one argu- 
ment has been brought ; but that one is so popular 
and specious, that if it were to remain unexamined; 
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it would by many be thought irrefragable. It l>a^ 
been urged, that charity, like other virtues, may be 
improperly and unseasonably exerted ; that while we 
are relieving Frenchmen, there remain many English* 
men unrelieved; that while we lavish pity on our 
enemies, we forget the misery of our friends. ^ ^ \\ 

Grant this argument all it can prove, and whs^ 
is the conclusion ? — ^That to relieve the French is a 
good action, but that a better may be conceived. 
This is all the result, and this all is very little. 
To do the best can seldom be the lot of man ; it is 
sufficient if, when opportunities ajre presented, he is 
ready to do good. How little virtue could be prac- 
tised, if beneficence were to wait always for the most 
proper objects, and the noblest occasions ; occasions 
that may never haj^n, and objects that may never 
be found. 

It is far from certain, that asingle Englishman will 
suffer by the charity to the French. New scenes of 
misery make new impressions; and much of the cha- 
rity which produced these donations, may besuppoised 
to have been generated by a species of calamity never 
known among us before. Some imagine that the 
laws have provided all necessary relief in commcm 
cases, and remit the poor to the care of the public; 
some have been deceived by fictitious misery, and 
are afraid of encouraging imposture; many have ob- 
served want to be the effect of vice, and consider 
casual almsgivers as patrons of idleness. But all these 
difficulties vanish in the present case: we know that 
for the Prisoners of War there is no legal provision; 
we see their distress, and are certain of its cause ; we 
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kBow that they are poor and naked, and poor and 
naked withoat a crime. 

But it is not neceMtry to make any conceaEsions. 
The ojpfpfmeaU of this charity must allow it to be 
good, and will not easily prove it not to be the best. 
That charity is best, of which the consequences are 
most extensive : the relief of enemies has a tendency 
to nnite mankind in fraternal affection y to soften the 
acrimony of adverse nations, and dispose them to 
peace and amity ; in the mean time, it alleviates cap- 
tivity, and takes away something from the miseries of 
war. The rage of war, however mitigated, will 
always fill the world with calamity and horror : let 
it not then be unnecessarily extended ; let animosity 
and hostility cease together; and no man be longer 
deemed an enemy, than while his sword is drawn 
against us. 

The effects of these contributions may, perhaps, 
reach still further. Truth is best supported by vir- 
tue : we may hope from those who feel or who see 
6ur charity, that they shall no longer detest as heresy 
tiiat religion which makes its professors the followers 
of Him, who has commanded us to ^^ do good to th^n 
that hate us/' 
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x5Y those who have compared the milkary genius 
of the English with that of the French naticm, it is 
remarked^ that the French officers will always lead, 
if the soldiers will follow; and that the English sol- 
diers win always foMoWf if their officers will lead. 

In ail pointed sentenoes^ some degcee of accuracy 
must be sacrificed to conciseness ; and, in this comr 
parison, our officers seem to lose what our soldiers 
gain. I know not any reason for supposing that the 
English officers are less willing than the French to lead ; 
but it iSy I thinks universally allowed, that the Eng- 
lish soldiers are more willing to follow* Our nation 
may boast, beyond any other people in the world, of 
a kind of epidemic bravery, diffused equally through 
all its rankji. We can shew a peasantry of heroes, and 
fSli our armies with clowns, whose courage may vie 
with that of their general. 

There maybe some pleasure in tracing the causes 
of this plebeian magnanimity. The qualities which 
commonly make an army formidable, are long ha- 
bits of regularity, great exactness of discij^ine^ and 
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g^eat confidence in the commander. Regularity may, 
in time, produce a kind of mechanical obedience to 
signals and commands, like that which the perverse 
Cartesians impute to animals^ discipline may impress 
such an awe upon the mind, that any danger shall be 
less dreaded than the danger of punishment ; and con- 
fidence in the wisdom or fortune of the general, may 
induce the spldiers to follow him blindly to the most 
dangerous enterprise. 

What may be done by discipline and regularity, 
may be seen in the troops of the Russian empress 
and Prussian monarch. We find that they may be 
broken without confusion, and repulsed without 
flight. 

But the English troops have none of these requi- 
sites in any eminent degree. Regularity is by no 
means part of their character : they are rarely exer- 
cised, and therefore shew very little dexterity in their 
evolutions as bodies of men, or in the manual use of 
their weapons as individuals; they neither are thought 
by others, nor by themselves, more active or exact 
than their enemies, and therefore derive none of their 
courage from such imaginary superiority. 

The manner in which they are dispersed in quar- 
ters over the country during times of peace, natu- 
rally produces laxity of discipline: they are very 
little in sight of their ofiiceris ; and, when they are 
not engaged in the slight duty of the guard, are 
suffered to live every man his own way. 

The equality of English privileges, the impar- 
tiality of our laws, the freedom of our tenures, and 
the prosperity of our trade, dispose us very little to 
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reverence of superiors. It is not to any great esteem 
of the officers that the English soldier is indebted 
for his spirit in the hour of battle; for perhaps it does 
not often happen that he thinks much better of his 
leader than of himself. The French count, who has 
lately published the Art of War, remarks how much 
soldiers are animated, when they see all their dangers 
shared by those who were born to be their masters, 
and whom they consider as beings of a different rank. 
The Englishman despises such motives of courage : he 
was born without a master; and looks not on any 
man, however dignified by lace or titles, as deriving 
from nature any claims to his respect, or inheriting 
any qualities superior to his own. 

There are some, perhaps, who would imagine that 
every Englishman fights better than the subjects of ab- 
solute governments, because he has more to defend. 
But what has the English more than the French sol- 
dier ? Property they are both commonly without. 
Liberty is, to the lowest rank of every nation, little 
more than the choice of working or starving; and this 
choice is, I suppose, equally allowed in every country. 
The English soldier seldom has his head very full of 
the constitution ; nor has there been, for more than a 
century, any war that put the property or liberty of a 
single Englishman in danger. 

Whence then is the courage of the English vulgar ? 
It proceeds, in my opinion, from that dissolution 
of dependanee which obliges every man to regard 
his own character. While every man is fed by his 
own hands, he has no need of any servile arts ; he 
may always have wages for his labour ; and is no 
less necessary to his employer, than his employer is 
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to him. While be looks for no protection from 
otliersy he ki naturally roamed to be his own j^titector ; 
and having nothing to aliate his esteem of himself , he 
consequently aspires to ibie esteem of others. Tbm 
every man that crowds o«ur streets is a nmn of ho- 
ttoar, disdainful of obligation, impatient of reproach, 
and desirous of extending his reputation among those 
of his own rank; and as courage is in most frequent 
issJCy the ^ime of courage is most eag^ly pursued. 
iProm this neglect of eubor<Miuttton I do fH>t deny that 
«ome inconveniences may frcmi time to time pro- 
ceed : the power of the law does not always ^sufficiently 
supply the want of reverence, or maintain the proper 
distinction between ditfereid; ranks; but good and 
«vii will grow up m iWs wwld t<^^her ; and they 
who complain, in peace, off the ins^nce of the po- 
pulace, must remember, that th^r insolence in peaoe 
is bravery in war. 



CONSIDERATIONS 



PLANS OFFERED FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF BLAGKFRURS BRIDGE. 

IN TmiEB lATTBSS, TO THE PIUMTBR OF THE GASBBTTBBR. 



LETTER I. 

SIR, Dec. 1, 17^0. 

X HE Plans which have been offered by different 
architects, of different reputation and abilities^ for 
the Construction of the Bridge intended to be built 
at Blackfriarsy are, by the rejection of the greater 
partf now reduced to a small number; in which 
small number three are supposed to be much superior 
to the rest; so that only three architects are now 
properly competitors for the honour of this great em« 
ployment ; by two offphonit are proposed semicircular, 
jaiid by the other elliptical arches. 

The ^i:(estion is, therefore, whether an elliptical ot 
semicircular arch is to be preferred ? 

yhe first exiqellence of ^ bridjf e built fi>r com- 
merce over a large river, is strength; ibr a bridge 
which cannot stand, ho:wever beautiful, wiM hw^ 
i^ tbeauty but a little while ; the strcmger ^mck is 
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therefore to be prefeited, and much more to be 
preferred, if with greater strength it has greater 
beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathematical 
principles of architecture, are not many; and yet 
fewer are they who wiU, upon any single occasion, 
endure any laborious stretch of thought, or harass 
their minds with unaccustomed investigations. We 
shall therefore attempt to shew the weakness of the ellip- 
tical archj by arguments which appeal simply to com- 
mon reason, and which will yet stand the test of geo- 
metrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weakness. No 
hollow building can be equally strong with a solid mass, 
of which every upper part presses perpendicularly 
upon the lower. Any weight laid upon thcvtopof an 
arch, has a tendency to force that top into the va- 
cuity below ; and the arch thus loaded on the top, 
stands only because the stones that form it, being 
wider jn the upper than in the lower parts, that part 
that fills a wider space cannot fall through a space 
less wide ; but the force which laid upon a flat would 
press directly downwards, is dispersed each way in a 
lateral direction, as the parts of a beam are pushed 
out to the right and left by a wedge driven between 
them. In proportion as the stones are wider at the 
top than at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
downwards, and as their lateral surfaces tend more 
from the center to each side, to so much more is the 
pressure directed laterally towards the piers, and so 
much less perpendicularly towards the vacuity. 

Upon this plain principle the semicircular arch 
may be demonstrated to excel in strength the ellip- 
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tidal arch, which approaching nearer to a strait line, 
must be constructed with stones whose diminution 
downwards is very little, and of which the pressure is 
almost perpendicular. 

It has yet been sometimes asserted by hardy ignor- 
ance, that the elliptical arch is stronger than the se- 
micircular ; or in other terms, that any mass is more 
strongly supported the less it rests upon the supporters. 
If the elliptical arch be equally strong with the semi- 
circular, that is, if an arch, by approaching to a strait 
line, loses none of its stability, it will follow, that all 
arcuation is useless, and that the bridge may at last, 
without any inconvenience, consist of stone laid in 
strait lines from pillar to pillar. But if a strait line 
will bear no weight, which is evident at the first view^ 
it is plain likewise, that an ellipsis will bear very lit- 
tie ; and that as the arch is more curved, its strength 
is increased. 

Having thus evinced the superior strength of the 
semicircular arch, we have sufficiently proved, that it 
ought to be preferred ; bnt to leave no objection un- 
prevented, we think it proper likewise to observe, that 
the elliptical arch must always appear to want eleva- 
tion and dignity; arid that if beauty be to be deter- 
mined by suffrages, the elliptical arch will have little 
to boast, since the only bridge of that kind has now 
stood two hundred years without imitation. 

If in opposition to these arguments, and in defiance 
at once of right reason and general authority, the el- 
liptical arch should at last be chosen, what will the 
world believe, than that some other motive than rea- 
. son influenced the determination ? And some degree 
of partiality cannot but be suspected by him, who has 
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been toUL that one at tfae Judges appointed to decide 
this questiont is Mr. M«— 11— r , vifho having, by ignor- 
ance or thoaghtkssneas, already preferred the ellipti- 
cal arch, will probably think himself obliged to nmin- 
tain his omiii judgm^il, though his o^nion will avail 
iHit little with the public, when it is known that 
Mr. 8 — ps— n declares it to foe fitlse. 

He that in the list of ihe eommfttee <^oien fw the 
superintendency of the bridge, reads many ^Ijbe most 
illustrious names of this great i^ity, will hope that the 
greater number will have Baor^ reverenoe lor the opi- 
nion of posterity, than to disgraee themsdves, aaid the 
metn^lis of the kingdimi, in oom|diance with any 
man, who, instead of looting, aq^res to dictate, per«- 
haps without any daim to such sttpariwity, either by 
greatness of birth, dignity of emfdoymittt, extent of 
knowledge, or liurgeaess of fortune. 



LETTSR U. 

SIR, Bee. 8, 1769- 

In questions of general concern, there is no law 
of government, or rule of decency, that forbids 
xiypien examination and public disciJissiop. I shall 
therefore not betr^, by a mean apology^ that right 
whidi no man has power, and I su]^se, ^o wise man 
has desire 1;o refiase me; but^shaU consider ^e Letter 
|>ubli9hed by you last Friday, |in d^nce of JVfc:. M^r-V 
design for a t>ew bori^ge. 

Mr. M—^ propo^tos ^%ti<^l ^ri;hes. i^t )m 
been objected that ^ijrtiiwfl .MCJMiS ««« m^^ w4 
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therefore improper for a bridge of commerce, in a 
country where greater weights are ordinarily carried 
by land than perhaps in any other part of the world. 
That there is an elliptical bridge at Florence is al- 
lowed, but the objectors maintain, that its stability is 
so much doubted, that carts are not permitted to pass 
over it. 

To this no answer is made, but that it was built 
iot coaches ; and if it had been built for carts, it 
would have been made stronger ; thus all the contro- 
vertists agree, that the bridge is too weak for carts ; 
and it is of little importance, whether carts are prohi- 
bited because the bridge is weak, or whether the ar- 
chitect, knowing that carts were prdhibited, voluntari- 
ly constructed a weds: bridge. The instability of the el* 
liptical arch has been sufficiently proved by argument, 
4iiid AjBrnanirti^s attempt has proved it by example. 

l%e iron Tail, whether gilt or vamiidied, appears to 
me fmworthy of debate. I suppose every judicious 
«ye will discern it to be minute and trifling, equally 
tmd&t to mak« a part of a great design, whatever be its 
^colour. I fifaill only tybserve how little the writer un^^ 
4ei«fixin«b his,€n9vn|K)Bitions, when he recommends it to 
be eaet « whole pieees from pier to pier. That iron 
^^N^g^d M flttnnger than iron cast, every smith can in-^ 
form him ; and if it be cast in large pieces, the frac- 
ture of a single bar must be repaired by a new piece. 

The abrupt rise, which is feared from firm circular 
arches, may be easily prevented, by a little extension 
of the abutment at each end, which will take away the 
objection^ and add almost nothing to the expence. 

The whole of the argument in favour of Mr. M , 

is only that there is an elliptical bridge at Florence, and 
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an iron balustrade at Rome ; the bridge is owned to be 
weak, and the iron balustrade we consider as mean ; 
and are loth that our own country should unite two 
follies in a public work. 

The architrave of Perault, which has been pom- 
pously produced, bears nothing but its entablature ; 
and is so far from owing its support to the artful sec- 
tion of the stone, that it is held together by cramps of 
iron ; to which I am afraid Mr. M must have re- 
course, if he persists in his ellipsis, or, to use the words 
of his vindicator, forms his arch of four segments of 
circles drawn from four different centers. 

That Mr. M—— obtained the prize of the archi- 
tecture at ^Rome, a few months ago, is w^illingly con- 
fessed ; nor do his opponents doubt that he obtained 
it by deserving it. May he continue to obtain what- 
ever he deserves ; but let it not be presumed that a 
prize granted at Rome implies an irresistible degree of 
skill. The competition is only between boys, and the 
prize g^ven to excite laudable industry, not to reward 
consummate excellence. Nor will the suffrage of the 
Romans much advance any name among those who 
know, what no man of science will deny, that archi- 
tecture has for some time degenerated at Rotae to the 
lowest state, and that the Pantheon is now deformed 
by petty decorations. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

SIR, ' Dec. 15, 1759. 

It is the common fate of erroneous positions, that 
they are betrayed by defence, and obscured by expla- 
nation; that their authors deviate from the main 
question into incidental disquisitions, and raise a mist 
where they should let in light. 

Of all these concomitants of errors, the Letter of 
Dec. 10, in favour of elliptical arches, has afforded 
examples. A great part of it is spent upon digres- 
sions. The writer allows, that the first excellence of a 
bridge is undoubtedly strength; but this concession af- 
fords him an opportunity of telling us, that strength, 
or provision against decay, has its limits ; and of men- 
tioning the Monument and Cupola, without any ad- 
vance towards evidence or argument. 

The^r^* excellence of a bridge is now allowed to be 
strength; and it has been asserted, that a semi-ellipsis 
has less strength than a semicircle. To this he first 
answers, ihsit granting this position ybr a fn^oment, the 
semi-ellipsis may yet have strength sufficient for the 
purposes of commerce. This grant, which was made 
but for a moment, needed not to have been made at 
all ; for, before he concludes his Letter, he undertakes 
to prove, that the elliptical arch must in all respects be 
superior in strength to the semicircle. For this daring 
assertion he made way by the intermediate paragraphs; 
in which he observes, that the convexity of a semi-ellipsis 
may be increased at will to any degree that strength may 
require; which is, that an elliptical arch may be made 
less elliptical, to be made less weak ; or that an arch, 
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which by its elliptical foim is superior in strength to 
the semicircle, may become almost as strong as a se« 
micircle, by being made almost semicircular. 

That the longer diameter of an ellipsis may be 
shortened, till it shall differ little from a circle, Js in- 
disputably true ; but why should the writer forget the 
semicircle differs as little from such an ellipsis ? It 
seems that the difference, whether small or great, is to 
the advantage of the semicircle ; for he does not pro- 
mise that the elliptical arch, with all theconvexitythat 
his imagination can confer, will stand without cramps 
of iron, and melted kad, and large stones, and a very 
thick arch J assistances which the semicircle does not 
require, and which can be yet less required by a semi- 
ellipsis, which is in all respects superior in strength. 

Of a man who loves opposition so well, as to be 
thus at variance with himself, little doubt can be made 
of his contrariety to others ; nor do I think myself en- 
titled to complain of disregard from one vrith whom 
the performances of antiquity have so little fveiffht: 
> yet in defiance of all this contemptuous superiority, I 
must again venture to declare, that a strait Kne wiR 
hear no weight; being convinced, that not even the 
science of Vasari can nmke that form strong which the 
laws of nature have condemned to weakness. By the 
position, that a strait Kne will bear nothing , is meant 
that it receives no strength from straitness; for that ma^ 
ny bodies, laid in strait lines, will support weight by tiie 
cohesion of their parts, every one has founds who has 
seen dishes on a shelf, or a thief upon the gallows. It 
is not denied, that stones may be so crushed togetiber 
by enormous pressure on each side, that a heavy mass 
may safely be laid upon them ; but tl^ strength must 

1 
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be derived merely from the lateral resistance ; and the 
line so loaded will be itself part of the load. 

The semi-elliptical arch has one recommendation 
yet unexamined ; we are told that it is difficult of 
execution. Why difficulty should be chosen for its 
own sake, I am not able to discover ; but it must not 
be forgotten, that as the convexity is increasJed, the 
difficulty is lessened; and I know not well whether 
this writer, who appears equally ambitious of difficulty 
and studious of strength, will wish to increase the con- 
vexity for the gain of strength, or to lessen it for the 
love of difficulty. 

The friend of Mr. M ^ however he may be 

mistaken in some of his opinions, does not want the 
appearance of reason, when he prefers facts to theo- 
ries ; and that I may not dismiss the question with- 
out some appeal to facts, I will borrow an example, 
suggested by a great artist, and recommended to those 
who may still doubt which of the two arches is the 
stronger, to priess an egg first on the ends, and then 
upon the sides. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 



SOME THOUGHTS 

OK 

AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN : 

WtTB JN ACCOUNT OF THE HONOUR DUE TO AN ENGLISH 
FARMER*. 



Agriculture, in the primeval ages, was the 
common parent of traffic ; for the opulence of man- 
kind then consisted in cattle, and the product of til- 
lage J which are now very essential for the promo- 
tion of trade in general, but more particularly so to 
such nations as are most abundant in cattle, corn, and 
fruits. The labour of the farmer gives employment 
to the manufacturer, and yields a support for the other 
parts of a community : it is now the spring which 
sets the whole grand machine of commerce in motion ; 
and the sail could not be spread without the assistT 
ance of the plough. But, though the farmers are 
of such utility in a state, we find them in general 
too much disregarded among the politer kind of peo- 
ple in the present age ; while we cannot help observ- 
ing the honour that antiquity has always paid to the 
profession. of the husbandman : which naturally leads 
us into some reflections upon that occasion. 

Though mines of gold and silver should be ex- 
hausted, and the species made of them lost ; though 

♦ From the Visitor, for Febraary, 1756, p. 59, 
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diamonds fmd pearls should remain concealed in the 
bowels of the earthy and the womb of the sea; though 
commerce with strangers be prohibited; though alt 
artSy which have no other object than splendor and 
embellishment, should be abolished; yet the fertility 
of the earth sdone would afford an abundant supply 
for the occasions of an industrious people, by Air- 
liiishing subsistence for them, and such armies as should 
be mustered in their defence. We, therefore, ought 
not to be surprised^ that Agriculture was in so much 
honour ainong the ancients: for it aught rather to 
seem wonderful that it should ever cease to be so, -and 
that the most necessary and most indifi|>ensable of all! 
professions should have fallen into any contempts 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in higher 
consideration than Egypt, where it was the particular 
6bject of government and policy : nor was aiiy country 
ever better peopled, richer, or more powerful/ Thc^* 
Sbtrapee, among the Assjrrians and Persians, were re- 
warded, if the lands* in their ^vernments were well 
cultivated; but were punished, if that part of their' 
duty was neglected. Africa abounded in corn; but 
the most famous countries were Thrace^ Sardinia, and* 
Sicily. 

Cato, the censor r has justly called Sicily the maga- 
zine and nursing mother of the Roman people, who' 
were supplied froni thence with almost all their corn, 
both for the use of the city, and the subsistence of lier' 
armies : though we also find in Livy, that the Romans 
received no inconsiderable (quantities of corn fromt 
Sardinia. But, when Rome hsui made herself mistresr 
of Carthage and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt became 
her store-houses: for those cities sent such numterour 

VOL. II. c c' 
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fleets every year, freighted with com to Eoib^, that 
Alexandria alone annually klpplied titetity millionii 
of bushels : and, when the harvest happened to fell 
In one of these provinces, tfie 6ther catne in to its aid, 
and supported the metropolis of the world; which; 
Without this supply, would have been ill danger of 
perishing by famine. Rortie acttially sa,w l^rsielf re- 
duced to this condition under Augustus; for there re* 
tnained only three days provision of corn in the fcity : 
knd that prince was so full of tenderness for the peb^ 
pie, that hfe had r^olved to poison himself, if the ei- 
bected fleeis did bbt arrive before the expiration of 
tiiat time; but teey ckifae \ and tHfe prfeservation rf 
the Romans Wds altribiited to the gbod ibrtune of 
their emperot" : bul ^iifc ^rfefcahliohs ifTere lakeA to 
ivoid the likfe d^hgier fbJr Ihe future. 

Wh^h thb seat 6f etnpire was ti^hs|)hlnted to GbU- 
istiatntiuople, that city was supplied in the ^aane mahher : 
and when the emperor Septimiiis Sfeverus died, there 
Was corn in the public magazines for seven y^rs, 
expending daily 75,000 bushels m bread, for 600,000 
then. 

The ancients S^ere no less industrious in the culti- 
vation of the vine than in that of com, though they 
applied themselves to it later : for Noah planted it by 
order, and discovered the use that might be made of 
the fruit, by pressing out and preserving tfte juice. 
The vine Was carried by the oflBspring of Koah into 
tlie several countries of *the vmorld : but Asia was the 
ferst'to experience the sweets of this gift; from whcfn6e 
It was imparted to Europe and Africa. Grtecie and 
ttaly^, which were distinguished in so many oilier re- 
speCtM, Wef e ^rticularly so by thB excellency of their 



wines* Greece was. mMl celebrated {» the wiM» ^ 
Cyprus^ Lesbos, and Chio; the fofioer Cif wbich ii in 
g^reat esteem at present : though tke ctUtivatiMi of tbe 
vine bas been generally supinresa^ in the Turkisb dt^ 
BsimoQs. As the Ronans were indebted to the Ore- 
dans for the arts and sciences, » were they Ukewiw 
for the improvemoDt of their winesi the beist of whi^ 
were produced in the country of Capua, and Weie 
called the Massic, Calenian, Formian, Cescuban, and 
Falemian, so much celebrated by Horace. Domitian 
passed an edict for destroying all the yines, and that 
no more should be planted throughout the greatest 
part of t^ west ; which continued almost two hun- 
dred years aiWwards, when ^le emperor Probus ^mr 
ployed his soldiers in planting Tines in Europe, in tiie 
same manner as Haimlbal had formerly eaoployad his 
teoops in planting oliye trees in Africa. Some of the 
ancients have aulearoured to pmfe, that tiie cultiTft- 
tion of Tines is more beneficial than any other kind of 
husbandry : but, if this was tiionght so in the lime of 
Columella, it is Tory diffment at preaent ; nor wane 
all the ancients at his opinion, for asraral guTO the 
preference to pastiHe lands. 

The breeding of eattle has always been ecflHsideired 
as an important part of Agricnlture. The ridies itf 
Abraham, Laban, and JcAi, consistad m ^^ iodfs 
imd herds. We also find Aom latinus in Virgil, Md 
Ulyaaes in Homer/ that the wealth of those pripeas 
consisted in. cattle. It was likewise the attme aaaong 
the Romans^ till the iatradimkian of money, which 
put a valuo upon commodtties, boA established a new 
kind of barter. Varro has not diadained to giTt an 
^OBtonsiTa aeeeumt ef all thi^ beasts tiM4 are of any we 

c c 2 
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to the country, either for tillage, breed, oirriage, or 
other conveniences of man. And Cato; the censor; 
was of (^inion^ that the feeding of cattle was the most 
certain and speedy method of enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence, and ambition, 
take u|> their ordinary residence in populous citiesr; 
t^hile the hard and laborious Hfe of the husbandmaiei 
wilt not admit of these vices. The hcmest farmer 
lives in a wise and happy state, which inclines him 
to justice, temperance, sobriety, sincerity, and every 
virtue that can dignify human nature. This gave 
room for the poets to feigti, that Astrsea, the Groddess 
of JiHtice, had her last residence among* husbandmen, 
befwe she quitted the eartib. Hesiod and Virgil have 
brought the assistance of the Muses in praise of Agri- 
culture. Kingps, generals, and philosophers, have not 
thought it unworthy their birth, rank, and genius^ to 
leave precepts to posterity upon the utility of the httsi- 
bandman's profession. Hiero, Attains, and Archelaus, 
kings of Syracuse, Pergamus, and Cappadocia, have 
oomposed books for supporting and ai^^menting th^ 
fertility of their different countries. The Carthagi^ 
nian general, Mago, wrote twenty-^ight volumes upon 
this subject; and Cato, the censor, followed his ex- 
ample. Nor have Plato, Xenc^hon, and Aristotie, 
mnitted this article, which makes an essential part of 
their politics. And Cicero, speaking of the writings 
of Xeno]^on, says, ** How Ailly and excellently does, 
** he, in that book cidled his Oecononiics, set out the 
^ advantages of husbandry, and a country life?*^ 

When Britain was subject to the Romans^ she annu^- 
ally supplied them with great quantitiesof com > a^ 
theldeofAngl^esea was then kxdiLed upon as the gramury 
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for the western provinces : imt the Britoi^, bcyth 
under the Romans and Saxons^ were emf^yed like 
slaves at the jJough. On the intermixture of tl^ 
Danes and Normans, possessions were better regulated, 
and the state of vassalage gradually declined, till it 
was entirely WQre off under the reigns of Henry Vll^ 
and Edward VI. for they hurt the old nobility by fa^ 
vouring the commons, who grew rich by trade, and 
purchased estates. 

The wines of France, Portugal, and Spain, are now 
the best; while Italy can only boast of the wine made 
in Tuscany. The breeding of cattle is now phi^fly 
confined to Denmark and Ireland. The com qf Sicily 
is still in great esteem, as well as what is produced dn 
the northern countries: but England is the happiest 
spot in the universe for all the principal kinds of 
Agriculture, and especially its great produce of com. 

The improvement of our landed estates, is the en* 
richmentof the kingdom : for, without this, how could 
we carry on our manufactures, or prosecute our com- 
merce? We should look upon the English Farmer as 
the most useful member of society. His arable 
grounds not only supply his fellow-subjects with all 
kinds of the best grain, but his industry enables him 
to export great quantities to other kingdoms^ which 
might otherwise starve; particularly Spain and For* 
iugal: for, in one year, there have been exported 
61,620 quarters of barley, 21ft,781 of malt, 1,920 
of oatmeal, 1,329 of rye, and 168,343 of wheat; 
the bounty on i^hich amounted to 72,433 pounds. 
What a fund of treasure arises from his pasture lands, 
which breed such innumerable flocks of sheep, and 
afford such fine herds of cattle, to feed BriUms, and 
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ellithenMlniid! He rears iax sad liCTopibr the mak- 
ing of linen.; whtte iiis plmntatioDs of apples and hoifg 
Mp|)fy him mitii geaertms kinds of li(}uoi«. 

The ktiMJUtax, wiMm at four sfaillings in the pomui^ 
{trodivcas SyOOO^OOO prands a year. Tliis arises hmm 
tiielaibMr ofthelMEsfcaRodfiMm: it isagKartsum: hot 
h&W grei^tly is it ineiieased by ^tftie means it fnrni^Ks 
pjfr tMde? Witftiout the indtestry >of Idie Bbrmer^ ibe 
manufacturer could have no goods to mtpfl^ <he «er- 
dhtat, "nortbe merehantfind 4any employmetit for the 
tiiarmetrs: trade 'vrowld 1>e 'stegnatted ; lidhes would 
he of no advantagis to the great; and labour of no 
4^tvice to *flie poor. 

Tba Romalit, «ft hitforimi aU allow, 
8oi^t« Id extreme dislres?, the raral plough ; 
Jo triumphe ! for the Tillage swain 
Retired tobe a nobleman * again* 

'* CiBdnnaJijis. 



FURTHER THOUjGHTS 
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At my lust visitf I tock tJijB libjBity of mentioning 
» subject, wjiich, I tJiink^ is not co^dered with at- 
tention propoirtiiHiate to its imppitance. N(^hing 
can more fuUy prove tli^ ingratit^flp qf m^inkind, a 
crime often dbarged upon them, mA qft^n denied, 
than the little regard which the disposer^ of honprajry 
rewards have paid to Agriculture ; which is tre^d 
as a subject so remote from common life, by all those 
mho do not immediaitely hc^d t)ie plopigh, or give 
foddeir to the ox, that I thinjk there is ;room to quasi- 
ticskf whether ^ gces^t {^ ,of mankind ihas yi^t beep 
informed that life is sugliaingd by t)^ frw^*? flf thp 
.earUi. I was onpe ipdeed prqyc^d to.^k ^ jka^y qf 
gxeat eminence &>r gmm, iWhth^ fh^ S^m fjfj^^ 

1 have 9ixe8Aj/>\i^JSr^f^^ 
was considered by theit^pes j^nd WfP japn 9f ;tfep 
.Roman ammoumf^^^An^fik^U.WJf opjiy ^, |hat 

ihe ^jsAmaQi ]i&, wditAlgbt;)n6R^o,perlif^A ppt ikm 

♦ From the Vimtor, for March 175(J, j). 111. 
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. esteem to other qualities than usefulness, A^culture 
still maintained its reputation, and was taught by the 
polite and elegant Celsus among the other arts. 

The usefulness of Agriculture I have already shewn ; 
X shall now, therefore, prove its necessity : and having* 
Jbefore. declared, that it produces the chief riches of a 
nation, I shall proceed to shew, that it gives its only 
riches, the only riches which we can call our own, and 
of which we need not fear either deprivation or dimi- 
nution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the first blessing is in- 
dependence. Neither the man nor the people can be 
happy to whom any human power can deny the neces« 
saries or conveniencies of life. There is no way of 
living without the need of foreign assistance, butbjr 
the product of our own land, improved by our x>wn 
labour. Every other source of plenty is perii^ble or 
5;asual. 

Trade and manufactures must be confessed often 
to enrich countries ; and we ourselves are indd[»ted 
to them for those ships by which we now command 
tfa0 aesL, from the equator to the polie^, and for those 
sums with which we have shewn ourselves able to arm 
the nations of the north in defence of regions in the 
Wi^Tn hemisphere. But trade and manu£at<^ures, 
however profitable, must yield to the cukivation of 
lands in usefulness and dignity. 

Commerce, however we may please ourselves wi& 
the contrary opini<m, is one of the daughters of for- 
tune, inconstant and deceitful as her mo&er; dbe 
jchooses h|Br resijlenqe where she is le^ expected, and 
ihifts her abode^ when her ccmtinnance is in appear- 
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fiXkce most firmly settled. Who can read of the pre* 
sent distresses of the Genoese, whose only ehoice now 
remaining is, from what monarch they shall solicit 
protection? Who can see the Hanseatic towns in 
ruins> where perhaps the inhabitants do not always equal 
the number of the houses; but he will say to himself. 
These are the cities, whose trade enabled them once 
to give laws to the world, to whose merchants princes 
sent their jewels in pawn, from whose treasuries armies 
were paid, and navies supplied ! And who can thei| 
forbear to consider trade as a weak and uncertain basis 
of power, and wish to his own country greatness more 
solids and felicity more durable ? 

It is apparent, that every trading nation flourishes, 
while it can be said to flourish, by the courtesy of 
others. We cannot compel any people to buy from 
us, or to sell to us. A thousand accidents may pre- 
judice them in favour of our rivals ; the workmen of 
another nation may labour for less price, or some ac- 
cidental improvement, or natural advantage, may pro- 
curie a just preference to their commodities; as expe- 
rience has shewn, that there is no work of th« hands, 
which, at different times, is not best performed in dif- 
ferent places. ' * 

Traffic, even while it continues in its state of pro- 
sperity, must owe its success to Agriculture; the ma- 
terials of manufacture are the prbdnce of the e^rth. 
Tlie wool which we weave into cloth, the Wood 
which is formed into cabinets, the metals which are 
forged into weapons, are supplied-by nature with the 
help of art. Manufactures, indeed, and profitable 
manufactures, are sometimes raised from imported 
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iml^Hv^f hot tbfin we are subjected a s^eoad time to 
ij^ .c^pprice i/f o^r neighbours. The natives of Lom^ 
b^rdy might ea^sily resolve to retain their silk at home, 
9Ad employ workmen of their own to weave it. And 
Hm will ccjrtfiinly b^ d^me when they grow wise and 
industrious, wliau they ha^e s^^city to discern their 
true iifktsresitf ^ao^ vigour to pursue it. 

Mines are generally considered b» the great purees 
^ wealth, and superficial observers have thought the 
pospe^sioQ of great quantities of precious metals the 
first national haf^iness. But Europe has Iqng seen, 
vith wonder and contempt, the p^vcjrty of Spai^, yho 
thought herself exempjted from the l^bQi^ pf tillit^ 
)dbe gromidf i>y ithe ^(mqueift ^ Perji, jij^ith it^s.v^ins rf 
falver. Time, howe¥er, hfis taught even this obstipat^ 
0.|id hwghty aation, that without Agriculture, they 
xwy H>4^ ^ the ti'^^smitters of iffpniey, but c^n 
pejieit b^ itfce ipcissessfti^. They may dig it ,ppt of jtji^ 
^irtbf biit i^tnat immod^ly ^ypnd it ^^y.to purch^ 
iiMh »il(ri^, fi|i4 i^in^st at h^ x^vfSiv^ with som^ 
peqi^e ivi^c i^mHgh to ^U mjofih; ,aj>(i to buy little ; 
jtoli^ie «ppii)th^/<^fp J^mds^ Fitjbi^ujt |i vish for t]^o^ 
Mm^ wbi^ wp»*»» Im i^m^ tihem. 

Mines' are themselves of no use, withoi^t ^pmip Jicin^ 
j^ AgriQ^iUxite. We ,lwe, in o^r p^^cpiin^iy, ^ipex- 
Jmistij^le ^w^g <^(irpii,tw^ii?h lie .u«ej^,ip,t^/ie c^e for 
Fspitofwo^d. Itw^<ffi^vifr,t]^,4^i^^f Provi^^^^^ 
/to feed mstfk jwil^hfyutrhis />wp cj^u^i:^^ } we h^ 
ffwom natiii?^ «^ jfjiat isifp ;qi|npQt ffW}^ % rW 
^ly»i /*e gi^es.uswiW.fru^ y^h¥^ »fft^ o^^- 
tUmsAa, ,^ t^sm rlP^^fe^ jf^fej^ M^}V^ .«W?4 J^ 



Particular met»b we VfaJimaBe^ ^aeiewfie they itre 
sparoe j and they ^te ^scarce^ hecau^e tjiie mines 4Juit 
yield them ai« ^^oi^ied im tu»e. B»lt the ^wfaoe 
of the earth is iiH)re liberal tiif^ it^ f^^verniu 
The fieldf "wl^d^ js this a^rtumB laid naked % 
the sidde, will h^ ^^ox^rcd^ w thie eto^eeding m99^ 
Bfter, by a aew hardest ; i^ ^gmmf w.hidj the cafttlia 
wedieT0wri^|^» sbo^iip ^gi^ when thayihave paissi^d 
over it. 

iA^dkoiltwse, therefoire, and A^rie^ikurisifltef^e, n^«i 
si:^p(n^ i98 iKithout the hdp of other$^ in oerimn 
]^ii^y and geaiuitte digi^tty. Whatever we ^uy 
froni withoiirt, the fieU^s may velnse ; whatever iff^ 
s»b11, manufactured by art^ the porchasers may rf^ 
ject } but, while our ground is covered with aem 
and cattle, we can want nothing; i^d if Mna* 
gination dbiould g3KH¥ sick of native plenty, smd <iall 
£1:^ ddkiu:$ies lor embellishments froi3ii4heroouBtri^ 
there k natfeif»jg which c^rn and cattle will not piu> 
chase* 

Our country ie^ perh^^^ heyiwadiall others, prad»o- 
tiw of lihings neeessoi^y to life. 3Pbe pine.-f^fd^ 
tkrines better .betweepi' rthe ^ropim, ^nd better ffnty 
afe found in the n(Nrtbem>fi^ioM. B^ l^ u^nfft 
^ivy ^^fim wwecesswry pipi^ileges. 'M^iOikiiMl !Q9iiMit 
sttha^ upon 4h^ indulgfng^es of natuv^, bfit ^mijist 
be supported >foy her more <ME>niimw ^g^. flb^ 
srast tifeed upon hrmd, ^od be mloth^ widifW$ii^i; 
aMJl ti^e ioaldan:thatECfm^fl^niflh,tbs8eiiiiii^dfs%l qma- 
|Mdtti0S» migrh«v«e bar sl^ps fm^nMdrat,arfj^ 
999difQ^f WrfBt ftkfh<Hil^ «9d rfee¥iventtiejE|arihw(jef<»f 
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It is well known to those who have examined the 
state of other countries, that the vineyards of France 
are more than equivalent to the mines of America ; 
and that one gpreat use of Indian gold, and Peruvian 
silver, is to procure the wines of Champagpie and Bur- 
gnndy. The advantage is indeed always rising on the 
side of France, who will certainly have wines, when 
Spain, by a thousand natural or accidental causes, may 
wwt silver. But surely the vsdleys of England have 
more certain stores of wealth. Wines are chosen by 
caprice ; the products of France have not always been 
equally esteemed j but there never was any age, or 
people, that reckoned bread among superfluities, when 
once it was known. The price of wheat and barley 
suffers not any variation, but what is caused by the 
uncertainty of seasons. 

I am far from intending to persuade my country- 
men to quit all other employments for that of ma- 
nuring the ground. I mean only to prove, that we 
have, at home, all that we can want, and that there- 
fore we need feel no great anxiety about the schemes 
of other nations for improving their arts, or ex- 
tending their traffic. But there is no necessity t^ 
infer, that we should cease from commerce, before 
the revolution of things shall transfer it to some other 
regions! Such vicissitudes the world has often seen; 
and therefore such we have reason to expect. We 
hear many clamours of declining trade, which are 
not, in my opinion, always true; and many impu- 
tations of that decline to governors aiid ministers, 
'which may be sometimes just,' and sometimes caJimi- 
hious. Biit it is foolish to imagine, tliat . any ^reor 
policy can keep commerce at a stand, which ahtioit 
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every nation has enjoyed and lost, and which we muiii 
expect to lose as we have long enjoyed it. 

There is some danger, lest our neglect of Agri- 
culture sh6uid hasten its departure. Our industry has 
for many ages been employed in destroying the woock 
which our ancestors have planted. It is well k^own' 
that commerce is carried on by ships, and that ship^ 
are built out of trees -, and therefore, when I travel 
over naked plains, to which tradition has preserved 
the name of forests, or see hills arising on either 
hand, barren and useless, I cannot forbear to wonder, 
how that commerce of which we promise ourselves 
the perpetuity, shall be continued by our descendants; 
Ror can restrain a sigh when I think on the tune,^ a 
time at no gpreat distance^ when our neighbours may 
deprive us of our naval influence, by refusing us their 
timber. 

By Agriculture only can commerce be perpetuated ; 
and by Agriculture alone can we live in plenty with- 
out intercourse with other nations. This, therefore, 
is the great art, which every government ought to 
'protect, every proprietor of lands to practise, and 
every incpiirer into nature to improve. 



VISION OF THEODORE, 

THJB HERMIT OF TENERIFFE, 



rovtt m Bia ocll* 



Son of Perscrerance, whoever thoo art, whoe^ <5tt- 
tiosity has led tiiee hither, fead and be wise. He 
that flow calls upon thee \n Theodore, the Hermit 6f 
Tetietiflbj who in the fifty^^seventk year of his re- 
treat left this itistniGti(m to mankind, lest his solitary 
hours should be spent in vain. 

I Was onee what thou lert new, a gmv^tler on the 
eafth, and a ^aser at the skyi t traftdked and headed 
wealth togvtl^r, I loved and was fii/roured, I wore the 
fobe «if hononf and heard the musie of adahmioii ; 
I Was) ambitions, and mse lo grealneis; I was un- 
happy, and retired. I Mught t^t minM tiws m^m^ I 
at length found here, a place where all real wants 
might be easily supplied, and where I might not be 
under the necessity of purchasing the assistance of men 
by the toleration of their follies. Here I saw fruits 
and herbs and water, and here determined to wait the 
hand of death, which I hope, when at last it comes, 
will fall lightly upon me. 

Forty-eight years had I now passed in forgetful- 
ness of all mortal cares, and without any inclination 
1 
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to nTdnfdei^ Arthur thAn tbe neeessHy of prdbtiniig 
sustenance r^iiired ; htkt «s I stood one day befafrid* 
ing the Hobk ihAt overiiangs tny cell^ I fbmid in 
myself a desire to climb it ; and when I was on itt 
top, Was in the issimte matttiet determined (o scale the 
next, till by degrees I conceived a wish to view tbe 
summit of the mountain, at the foot of which I hod 
so long resided. Thii3 motioh of my thoughts I 
endeavoured to suppress, not because it appealed 
criminal, but because it was neWj And all thange^ 
not evidently for the better, alarms a mind taiight by 
expeH^hc^ to dlMrust itself. I was often afraid that 
fhy heairt i^ deceiving me, that My^^mtpatience 
jof confihement hMsHe from some eimhly j^assion, atid 
that my atdotur to iMrvey the Works of natut^ waii 
x>nly k hiddeh lohgtng to miiigte once ag^in iii tii^ 
scenes of life. I therefoi'e endeatotli*^ to i^tle Hiy 
thoughts into tl^eir former state, but found their dis* 
traction evbry day greater. I Was alwayls r^imtcking 
myself with the Want df Imppihes^ withfo liiy redith, 
and at IkiA. began to question whether ft Wtts not ttti- 
ness rather tlmn cautittn that re^lrained we fti^m 
climbing to the isnimteit ^f IVlfiferiffiB. 

I rose therefore before the day, and %egin my 
journey up the steep of the mountain j but I had aot 
advanced ibt, old as I Was and t^urthened with fh*o- 
visions. When the day began to ifcine up<Ai me ; tiia 
declivities grew more precipitous, aiMl the sand slided 
^om beneath my fSeet ; at last, feintit^ whli lalNntti^ 
I arrived at a stnall plain almost enclosed by Mdks^ 
and open only to the east. I sat down to rest awhile, 
in full persuasion, that when I had TeoW€*ed Itojr 
strength 1 should proceed <m miy design; butwlMm 
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once I had tasted ease, I found many reasons against 
disturbing it. The branches sjnresid a shade over 
my heady and the gales of sj^ing wafted odours to* my 
bosom. 

' As I sat thus, forming alternately exeubes f<nr delays 
and resolutions to go forward, an irresistible heavi- 
ness suddenly sur{N*ised me ; I laid my head upon the 
bank and resigned myself to sleep; when methought 
I heard the sound as of a flight of eagles, add a 
being of more than human dignity stood before me/ 
While I was deliberating how to address him, betook 
me by the hand with an air of kindness, and asked 
me solemnly, but without severity. ** Theodore, w^i- 
** ther art thou going ?*' ^^ I am climbing,'* answered 
I, ^* to the top pf the mountain, to enjoy a moi^ 
** extensive prospect of the works of nature." " At- 
^ tend first," saidhe, "totheprospectwhichthisplace 
^* affords, and what thou dost not understand I will 
^< explain. I am one of the benevment beings who 
" watch over the children of th^ dust, to preserve 
] *^ them from those evils which will not ultinmtely 
N< terminate in good, and which they do not, by 
<< their own faults, bring upon themselves. Look 
" round therefore without fear : observe, contempkte; 
" and be instructed." 

Encouraged by this assurance, I looked and be- 
held a mountain higher than Tenerifie, to the sum- 
mit of which the human eye could never> reach ;^ 
when I had tired myself with gazing upon its height*, 
I turned my eyes towards its foot, which I could 
easily discover, but was amazed to find it without 
foundation, and placed inconceivably in emptiness 
and darkness. Thus I fitood terrified and * confused ; 
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^hwe were tracks imcmt^ble) and. below was total 
vattoity. But my protector, with a voice of admoni^ 
tion, cried out, Theodore, be not affrighted/ but raise 
thy eyes again ; the Mountain of Existence is before 
thee, survey it and be wise. ^ - 

I then looked with more deliberate attrition, and 
observed the bottom of the mountain to be a gentle 
rise, and overspread with flowers; the middle to be 
more steep, embarrassed with crags, and interrupted 
by precipices, over which hung branches loaded with 
fruits, and among which were scattered palaces and 
bowers. Hie tracts which my eye could reach nearest 
the top were generally barren j but there were among 
the clefts of the rocks a few hardy evergrewis, whidi 
though they did not give much {Measure to the sight or 
smell, yet seemed to cheer the labour and fieunlitate 
the st^ of those who were ckmbering among them. 

Then, begfinning to examine nsore minutely the 
different parts, I observed at a great distance a multi- 
tude of both sexes issuing into view from the bottom 
of the mountain. Their first acti<ms I could not accu* 
rately discern ; but, as they every moment ajqproached 
nearer, I f^und that they anmsed themselves with 
gathering flowers under the superintendence of a mo- 
dest virgin in a white robe, who seemed not over 
solicitous to confine them to any settled pace or cer- 
tain trai^ ; for she knew tlutt the whde gpround was 
smooth and solid, and that they could not easily be 
hurt or bewildered. When, as.it often happened^ 
they plucked a thistle for a flower. Innocence, so was 
she called, would smile at the mistake. Happy, said 
I^ are they who ar^ under so gentle a govemm^t^ 

VOL. n. D D 
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•Mtyttareaafe. Bui I ImAMio^portanitytlo^iMiU 
4oiig mi tke coimdeniim of Ihieir f tMty ; i&r I 
fandtM Inttoeeikca co«tf imai Imt ati^4i«i6e twpit ft 
little way^ andjiteiiiiedto ooMiier c«ily ^ ^Mvwty 
bottom of the mountain w iifit fTfper fiwyipm. 
Thoie ivImiii she ^kaadoMd MCfison^y itili^ tbift 4iey 
"fimrm Icft^ before t^ pereeiwed j||bd«Mie(r« tn lln^ 
liasAs of fiduoatkn, a tiympk laMe «e¥ere m hit 
U9fi90t and inperions ki Jier mmmoMMis^ ^wb^ ^wnr 
fbtoA tbem 4o «ankam fmtib; in 4heir ^^inimi tto 
^MMri«r afid too rouglb TlMie 4dbej wcm watvMMf 
iwhckwl te karje, by Apfietile^ whom EdiMaAioii 
iMoU nerar fn^btiaf^ay^ tlMiig^ sbe ecpifim^ii «imd 
iier to aodi 'tinidity, 4Jhal; 4^e efiMlis 4tf beryyenente 
WMe flcapcdy ^pcmqntibfe. Stod^ utoat 'bMk to ^ 
^finit (part tcf the <mouBitoiiv and fefioaod ndeairow lof 
^coQtkxiiiiig bqwad m pbiekinp^Mrai^ tbid; mme ftp 
iiMiger gttanded by hm»o&mee ; aud flwqb bs fi49ca* 
4iklii oonUoiak foree back, prooasdeA iip ihe tiioi»- 
Aaiii iby aame miry road, ia winch they WBte aeUhHn 
^mmkf and^oaroely ever regarded. 

His EimxiMm led her troo|> ^ ike ^nountain, 
(HolhiBg ivas more obaenrable ilMm thait ahe was 6e- 
^ueirtly giving them cautions to beware of Habits ; 
end was calling out to one or another at eyery iltep, 
that a. Habit was ensnaring them; that they would 
be under Ae dominion of Habit before they p0Peejrv)ed 
^eir danger : and that those whom Habit shonUl 
vttaoe subdue, had little hope of ^regaining their li- 
berty. 

Of this caution^ so fre<|uetitly repeated, i was 
rery scdicitous to know the reason, wh^n my pi^ 



Uctor jlirecdied my regard t& a troop ^ ^gvam^f 

which appeared to walk tdeniky hebre those 4hat 

^w^re v|)ii«^in§: the mpuntain^ ttad each ^ ttmocdAi the 

way before Jher SsllMrer. I fomui itktt i -hftd misstd 

^Ab mA'w^ of tbem before^ both {lecBiiae th^jr iM««e mjf 

iSknmtemB not ^aastiy to be disoeroexl^ a»A lieoawe t^M^r 

fgrew ^ifcry iHMiuetit meai^er 'm their colour to the 

i<4)^ect6 4idth which they were sionrcnaMled^ As tine 

JsiUmi^eng of £dacai»Bi ^d inot appear te beisensfUie 

^ the jpr^eeieiiee <»f these dasigdnMis MBodiataii, <«, 

jridJouHni^ ^faeir fdifiiimilii^ mA^ did nut ithittit ft 

f^ossiMe 4hat hnmaii bemgsjfihoald erer i)^ hrottgbt 

into subjection by such feeble enemies, they gene" 

4nA\f heard her preMpte ctf ^ii^laiioe with woiiier ; 

i^dy iM^ea they thought her eye withdrawn, ^ti^eakid 

rtbem with icontampt. Nor tcoald I myself think h«r 

.WMikt0ii8 ;$o jneceflsaary m her foe^ent iti^katumsr 

lyWitfHi to sNtpfKiflie, tiU I ehecrvcd ^t ^Moh of theae 

prtty heiays held ^secrefly a ^efaagn^ in her hand. <wftk 

which j^ forefaredito Jbsnd/thdse wJmml she foujid 

within her paw«r. Yet these Qabits xmder the^e^e 

of Skhfti^oii weat cjittediy Sarwand, omd tsa^oed arwy 

.jkittle (to inci^eafle idi hn^ or jifrenglh^ l#r tluiu||^ 

they were always willing to join with A^pattey jptt 

mhm fiducaJtiim kqpt tfaem apaot -^Vrim her, they 

rw^d Tiery punctiiatty obey oommaiidy. ^atid inift:e 

the oarri)W roads in which they wfire cf»]&aed rajofc^ 

andjfliilooth^. 

It m9» obfleprabfe, that t^ieir ^t^tiifie was n^rerat 
A.fiiaiid, fbnt aatitixmsAly growing or dacveasi*^^ fet 
IMt aliiirays in the Mine ;irop«rtaons: aor comld I fiiri- 
hewr te espves »y adinwation, whwi I «aw in how 
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much less time they generally gained than lost bulk. 
Though they grew slowly in the road of Education^ 
it might however be perceived that th6y grew ; but 
if they once deviated at the cal\ of Appetite, their 
* stature soon became gigantic ; and their strength was 
auch, thaX Education pointed out to her tribe many 
that were led in chains by them, whom she could 
never more rescue from their slavery. She pointed 
them out, but with little effect ; for all hei; pupils 
.appeared confident of their own superiority to the 
strongest Habit, and some seemed in secret to regret 
that they were hindered from following the triumph 
of Appetite. 

. It was the peculiar artifice of Habit not to suffdr 
her power ^to be felt at first. Those whom she led, 
she had the address of appearing only to attend, but 
was continually doubling li^r chains upon her compa- 
nions ; which were so slender in themselves, and so 
silently fastened, that while the attention was engaged 
by other objects, they were not easily perceimed. 
Each link grew tighter as it had been longer worn j 
and when by ccmtinual additions they became so heavy 
as to be felt, they were very frequently too strmig to 
be broken. 

When Education had proceeded in this manner to 
the part of the mountain where the declivity began 
to g^w craggy, she resigned her charge to two powers 
of superior aspect. The meaner of them appeared 
capable of presiding in senates, or governing nations,^ 
and yet watched the steps of the other with the most 
. anxious attention, and was visibly confounded and 
perplexed if ever she suffered her regard to be drawn 
awajr. The other seemed to approve her submission 
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as pleasing'^ but with such a ccmdescension as plainly 
shewed that she claimed it as due; and indeed so 
great was her dignity and sweetness, that he who 
would not rererence, must not behold her. 

" Theodore/* said my protector, " be fearless, 
*^ a.nd be wise; approach these powers, whose domi- 
'^ nion extends to all the remaining part of the Moun- 
" tain of Existence/' I trembled, and ventured to ^ 
address the inferior nymph, whose eyes, though pierc- 
ing and awfii], I was not able to sustain. ^^ Bright 
** Power," said I, " by whatever name it is lawful 
^ to address thee, tell me, thou who presidest here^ 
** on what condition thy protection will be granted?** 
'* It vnll be granted,** said she, " only to obedience* 
** I am RegsQUy of all subordinate beings the noblest 
" and the greatest; who, if thou wilt receive my laws, 
** will reward thee like the rest of my votaries, by 
" conducting thee to Religion/ * Charmed by her 
voice and aspect, I professed my readiness to follow 
her. She then presented me to her mistress, who 
looked upon me with tenderness. I bowed before 
her, and she smiled. 

When Education delivered up those for whose 
happiness she had been so long solicitous, she seemed 
to expect that they should express some gratitude for 
her (»re, or some regret at the loss of that protection 
which she had hitherto afforded them- But it was 
^asy to discover, by the alacrity which broke opt at 
her depai^ure, that her presence had been long, dis- 
pleasing, and that she had been teaching those who 
felt in themselves no want of instruction. They all 
agreed in rejoicing that they should no longer be sub- 
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ject to her caprices, or disturbed by her documents, 
bat sbauld fee now nnder the dhrectiott only of Btea- 
son, to wbom they* made no dodb^ of being" able to 
recommend themselresr by a- steady" adherence to all 
he? precepte. Reason counseled them, at their first 
entrance upon her province, to enlist themselves 
among' the votaries of Religion ; amd iirformetl them, 
that if they trttsted to her alone, they wowH ffnd* the 
same fate with her other admireri, whom she had not 
bteen able to secnre agafnst Appetites amf Passiom, 
and who, having* been seized by HTabit*^ in the regions 
of Dtesire, had been dragged away to the caverns of 
Des^iactr. Her admonition wasr vain, the greaterntma- 
ber declared against any other diredSon,* arid doubted 
fiot* bn* by her snperintendency they shonM cKmB 
with safety up the Mown tain of Existence; ** My 
^•^power,^ said^ Reafson, *^ is^ to advise, not to compel; 
^' I have already told ytm the dangtir of your choice. 
'*The path seems now plain and even, bat there are' 
^'asperities and pitfells, over which ReKgion on^ 
*^can conduct your. Look upwards, and you per- 
^f ceive a mist before you settled upon the highest 
^^▼Wible part of the mountain; a mist by which 
^^ my prospect is terminated, and which is pierced 
^^ only by the eye* of Relrgion. Beyond it are the 
*^ temples of Happmess', in which ^ose who cflmb 
^'the precipice by her direction, after the toil of 
^^ their pilgrimage, r€?pose for even I know not 
^tthe way, and therefore can only conduct yon to- 
'^ a better guide. Pride has sometimer repMached* 
*' me with the narrownessr of nty view, but, whten 
^^ she encbavoured t^e^tfentf it, could only ^vfrme. 



« Maw the mist, the h6W^t^ of Content; eV^n they' 
** Vahished As t fixed ifiy eyes ilpOft th^nfi ; and tho^ 
^ Wfeom* i^e pel'i^li^ded to tftitiel toii^ards them ^et^ 
^ Enchained' hy ^c^btt^; and* in^ffed by Ifespair, a 
^ ctTiel tyrant, w&osi^ <^ Jfiis ari^ beyond lUe dark- 
^ ness oii t&e right side atkd oii the left, from t^hoscf 
** prisons none can escape, and whom t caHilbt tea^h 
'^^youtoatoid." 

iSuc^h was the decTarlitioii 6( Iteai^on t6 thosie who' 
dfemanded her protection. Some tfiat recollected thfe* 
dictates of Education, finding them now second- 
ed by another authority, submitted* with rieluctisince 
fo the stribt decree, and engag^ed themselves amongf 
the followers of Refigion,^ who werie disfingtiii^hi^rf 
by tlie uniformity of their march, (stttoagh* many 
of them were Womej) and by their con tiiliilaf eYideft- 
vours to move upwards. Without appearing to regaifcf 
tlie prospects which at every step courted theSt at- 
tention. , 

All those who determined to follow eilSier ft^asbn 
or Religion, were continually impbrtunedf to^ fir- 
sake the road, sometimes by !f^assions, and some* 
times by Appetites, of whom both had' reason to 
boast the success of their artifices; for so matiy were 
drawn into by-paths, t^At any way was more popu- 
\6xifi than the right, f he attiacks of the Appetites 
were more impetuous, those of {de P^assions longer 
contin^iedv The Appetites turned t'hieif followers 
directly from the true way, but the Passions marched 
at' first iA a path nearly in the same direction witl^ 
that of Itea«on and Religion ;. but deviated by sfow 
degrrees, till at last they entirely changed their course. 
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Appetite drew aside theduU, and Passion the sprightl3\ 
Of the Appetites, Lust was the strongest; and of the 
Passions, Vanity. The most powerful assault was to 
be feared, when a Passion and an • Appetite joined 
their enticements; and the path of Reason was best 
followed, when a Passion called to one side, and an 
Appetite to the other. 

These seducers had the greatest success upon tht 
followers of Reason, over whom they scarcely ever 
fitiled to prevail, except when they counteracted one 
another. They had not the same triumphs over 
the votaries of Religion; for though they were often 
led aside for a time. Religion commonly recalled 
them by her emissary Conscience, before Habit had 
time to enchain them. But they that professed to 
obey Reason, if once they forsook her, seldom return- 
ed ; lor she had no messenger to summon them biit 
Pride, who generally betrayed her confidence, and 
employed all her skill to support Passion ; and if ever 
she did her duty, was fpund unable to prevail, if 
Habit had interposed. 

I soon found that the great danger to the followers 
of Religion was only from Habit; every other power 
was easily resisted, nor did they find any difficulty 
when they inadvertently quitted her, to find her 
again by. the direction of Conscience, unless they 
had gpiven time to Habit to draw her chain be- 
hind them, and bar up the way by which they had 
wandered. Of some of those, the condition was 
justly to be pitied, who turned at every call of 
Conscience, and tried, but without effect, to burst the 
chains of Habit: $aw Religion walking forward at a 
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distance, saw her with reverence, and longed to join 
her; but were, whenever they approached her, with- 
held by Habit, and languished in sordid bondage, 
which they could not escape, though they scorned and 
hated it. 

It was evident that the Habits were so far from 
growing weaker by these repeated contests, that if 
they were not totally overcome, every struggle en- 
larged their bulk and increased their strength ; and a 
Habit oj^Kised and victorious was more thsoi twice as 
strong as before the contest. The manner in which 
those who were weary of their tyranny endeavoured to 
escape frcHU them, appeared by the event to be gene- 
rally wrong; they tried to loose their chains one by 
one, and to retreat by the same degrees as they ad- 
vanced; but before the deliverance was completed, 
Habit always threw new chains upon her fugitive; nor 
did any escape her but those who, by an eflfort sudden 
and violent, burst their shackles at once, and left her 
at a distance; and even of these, many, rushing too 
precipitately forward, and hindered by their terrors 
from stopping where they were safe, were fatigued with 
their own vehemence, and rei^dgned themselves again 
to that power from whom an escape must be so dearly 
bought, and whose tyranny was little felt, except when 
it was resisted. 

Some however there always were, who when they 
found Habit prevailing over them, called upon Rea- 
son or Religion for assistance ; each of them wil- 
lingly came to the succour^ of her suppliant, but 
neither with thq sam^ strength, nor the 4same sue- 
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HUttt^^ itisDlieni t^ldi^ het p^Wef, WoiuMt ^^i6» 
pfmennt^ lo^ l^l^y ^tt^ Re^oti, dud tifffer to' 1mm 
sMM» d# h^ <^iM if tim ttd^ m^ht remaki. 1^6^ 

quently consented, but always found her conteelllBtoV 
dMUnuniiv^, iMd sa^ tke^c^ve'led aWttjr by H^it 
id Mtf fomei' stavefy. Reff^ioii tievet Mliknieted t^ 
tMitf , IkiC heU oM K^ tead" wi^ MrlJafhity df dE>ft- 
<)H]!^; ^krtJ if Mie eietpCi^e fty #U(Mtt dltf^ gatief ft ^ 
iMt ^ii M^ boM, ^dh0(^^ Veld Riih awarf iii trhitti^, 
sttid plan^ecf Mm iu tfaie ditt^^ ])atl^ fa the tem^ of 
HtppmiB*^ ^f^if^ Hea«oi! iwv^f Aited foccwgrattrfiBttt 
hk dd^rttn^y aiidf ertCOiffa^e'lfkaKfttereiice to* <fettf 
poHvW td* wftftee titnrfy istticcjwiir he was indebted 
fori! 

Wl^^n tftetrtlvdlter w^ ^g*itt plistced m thef i*dlitf 
09 Ita|]^fi^^, I ^»tr Habif ag^n g'li^ing' Beft>Y^ 
llfett, but i^dtltted to the statute of a dwaifi with- 
d«<f istreilglSi and wirfnitrf activity; but whett tfc^ 
P^kMi^ 6t kffp&Hites^y Whrch had before" s^SmoS 
Mi», macfe' th)eir apj^foactr, Htfbif would dn' ai stt** 
dfew ^fcirt mto- i<fee, ^d tiTitfr tinexpected tfeieiice 
push him* tStfwartkthem. The tn^cftch, thtof liripef- 
fed oiv dh€f sid^, art* iflurfedf oft the other, tdtt <t^- 
^«tiy (fttitterf flie road of fifappitiess, ttt wKcfr, 
after his second deviation from it, he rarefy r^ttttif- 
eldr bti*, hf^ tim«fy Mf ifpoft* KeKgibii, the^ fbfce 
of Habit wM efiidwd, h^ aittaiciisr grew faints; tfftrf 
a:C fturf fi^ ddrreispbndtetfcertrMi iSte enemy was en- 
tirely dtestiuyfed. Shtf tlteftr begac«r iJor empldy tSwse 



site eoifld Bol ei^erecmie ; and m she ^tr a^^anftt in 
stature and in strength, cleared away the asperities of 

fi-om lihfe* ^isiad I c6a\4 not eifefty witlMlmw my 

atfenl^n, l^ecsrasiBf all wfe^ travelledf. i* aippeaerevf 

ehe^rftd and sftrtisfied; and the farther iSfief pM- 

ceeded, life greater appeared their aJaeritjr, and th€ 

stronger their* coiK<»iction ef the wkHont of tSteff 

gaifSe. Si6n^, wite^ had w^ver devhled hnt bf 

sbdrt eieufsieww', had- Habit ii* the noddle of Ifteit* 

pMsage vigwottdly supporling them, attd driirtiig 

df the Appetilbs and Pijssioiis M*ich attemptecl td 

ihterrirpt their pi^ogress* Others, vAw had entered 

thfe road late, dr had }&t^ forsd&^n it, were toit 

iwg on without hct help at feast, and comnibnty 

a^tinst her endfeaton^iis^. B^nt f obserred*, wftteff 

Ifhey appfOtteh^ to the bctrren top, ifhat fe^ were 

aWe to prw^eed wr«hont some suppof t from Habit r 

atAd Aat they, whose Habits were strong, advanced 

toward^ the mists with litfle emotion, and entered 

Aem at last with calmneiss and confidence; after 

which, thfey^ were seen only by Ifte eye of Religion f 

and thongh Heason looked after them with the 

most earnest cariosity ,. she couM only obtain a fafnt 

glimpse, when her mfistreissr, t& enlarge^ her ^rospect^ 

raised hef from the ground. Reason, however; <fis- 

eetned that they were ^a?fe, btrt Religion saw thait 

tJiey were happy. 

" Now, Theodore,'' said my protestor, '* withdraw 
«'thy view from tht^ regions^ of dbsturity, and see 
^iSfie ifekt^ ef Hhme whd, when tfhey were dismissed 
^hf Edtiefttion, would admit no <fii«ection But 
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" that of Rea^n. • Survey their wanderings, and be 
*^wise/' 

I looked then upon the Road of Reason, which 
was indeed, so far as it reached, the same with that 
of Religion, nor had Reason discovered it but by 
her instruction. Y^t when she had once been 
taught it, she clearly saw that it was right; and 
Pride had sometimes incited her to declare that 
she discovered it herself, and persuaded l^r to offer 
herself as a gpiide to Religion: whom a,fter many 
vain experiments she found it her highest privilege 
to follow. Reason was howevclr at last well in- 
Istructed in part of the way, and appeared to teach 
it with some success, when her precepts were not 
misrepresented by Passion, or her influence over- 
borne by Appetite. But neither of these enemies 
was she able to resist. When Passion seized upon 
her votaries, she seldom attempted opposition : she 
seemed indeed to contend with more vigour against 
Appetite, but was generally overwearied in the 
contest; and if either of her opponents had con- 
federated with Habit, her authority was wholly at 
an end. ,When Habit endeavoured to captivate 
the votaries of Religion, she grew by slow degrees, 
and gave time to escape; but in seizing the un- 
happy followers of Reason, she proceeded as one 
" that had nothing to fear, and enlarged her size, and 
doubled her chains, without intermission, and without 
reserve. 

Of those who forsook the directions of Reastm, 
some were led aside by the whispers of AmbiticMi, 
who was perpetually pointing to stately palacis, 
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situated on eminences on either side, recounting the 
delights of affluence, and boasting the si^curity of 
power. They were easily persuaded to follow her, 
and Habit quickly threw her chains upcm them; 
they were soon convinced of the folly of their 
choice, but few of them attempted to return. 
Ambition led them forward from precipice to pre- 
cipice, where many fell and were seen no more.' 
Those that escaped were, after a long series of ha- 
zards, generally delivered over to Avarice, and en- 
listed by her in the service of Tyranny, where they 
continued to heap up gold till their patrons or their, 
heirs pushed them headlong at last into the caverns of 
Despair. < . 

Others were enticed by Intemperance to ramble 
in search of those fruits that hung over the rocks, 
and filled the air with their fragrance. I observed, 
that the Habits which hovered about these soon grew 
to an enormous size, nor were there any who less 
attenipted to return to Reason, or sooner sunk into 
the gtilfs that lay before them. When these first 
quitted the road. Reason looked after them with a 
frown of ccmtempt, but had little expectations of being 
able to reclaim them; for the -bowl of intoxication 
was of such qualities as to make them lose all regard 
but for the present moment : neither Hope nor Fear 
could enter their retreats; and Habit had so absolute 
a power, that even Conscience, if Religion had em- 
{doyed her in their favour, would not have been able 
to force an entrance. 

There were others whose crime it was rather to 
neglect Reason than to disobey her; and who re« 
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tjmtedSnm the h^sinvA tmmiioii3^w»jfmAio 
the boive^ ^ Intev^^raiu^ hut^o tku? «iaza ^f ..1^ 
A^p^' They bad this ]peciiU«rity4«their«cond^ 
th^ they wera alw9,yK m «^^ of th^rroad o( ReafoUt 
^p%ys wishing for her pneseiKse^ 4Mad|alwayj9 jre«K)l¥iii(g^ 
tp n^riii to-ftKvrov. Ia Aiese wag most emiuesutly 
iHWspieuoqs^ gubUety of |{a^^)ii4|o imng Wfpe^ 
Ci^tihle shackles ufupn lli/^i% atul w$vs i^i^ry moineBt; 
leading them farther from the noad, which 4;hey al- 
way$ imagijcied th^ they had ti^ power of reacbu^. 
Xbey wandered pn from ^nie double of thd labyrinth 
U> itnother with the chm^s iif Hahit hangii^ secvetly 
VfMi them, iiUf w they ad^mic^ the flowers greif 
paler, and the scents fainter ; they proceeded w tfa#ipr 
ilreary march without pleasllr^ m theijr ^pfsofptet^ yet 
without pow^ to return; aud had thtu ^gmv^iw 
^ve all others, that they we^ ionmrkial Nt Aot 
4elighted. I%e drwikajr/l £or a ti»e hi^ffhed ^erliis 
wine; the ambitious .mao triumj^d in the miscaiw 
xiage of hi3 riyal; but the ic^ptiyes«f lodfleoce bad 
Deither superiority nor mevf^wmts Disopnteiit loiw^ 
ered in their Jkooks, and (Sadaess lioF^ed Dtund tldbir 
.shades; yet they 4[arawled ^» mluota^ mid gleom|i^ 
tiU they arrived «t tfiedep^ of the reoess varied only 
with poppies .and mgkmiMii^, wb^ne the dttmiMon ^ 
Xadoleaee teonujoatei^ m^ ti^ h^tptfl^m utandcr^ > 
delivered ugp to MeUnidlM>ly; the 4imM of tiahit wf^ 
rivetted for ever; and Mehoioh^ly^ bfiiwmg toi^nfed 
Jbr prisouier for e tMaey ceo«g»s d^m 4t test te the 
cruelty of Despair. 

Whih I waf mMffli^ e» tJiis wanyftble ^oepe» my 
{m>teetor e41^ 0ut 4e M«i^ ** Oeviembery Theodore,^ 

1 
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** and be wise, and let not Habit prevail against 
** thee/* I started, and beheld myself surrounded by 
the rocks of Teneriffe; the birds of light were sing- 
ing in the trees, and the glances of the morning darted 
upon me. 



TRB 



PICTURE OF HUMAN LIFE, 



TBAMSLATBD FROM THE GESEK OF ClBlt^ A DISCIPLE OF 80CRATB8. 



AS we were walking in the temple of Saturn, and 
observing several of the presents dedicated to that god, 
we were particularly struck with a picture hung up 
before one of the cliapels. Both the manner and the 
subject of it seemed to' be foreign; so that we "were 
at a loss to know either whence, or what it was. 
What it represented was neither a city nor a camp; 
but an enclosure, containing two other enclosures, the 
one lilrger and the other less. To the outer enclosure 
there was a portal, with a great number of persons 
standing before it, and several females within ; and 
an aged man standing by the portal, in the attitude 
of giving directions to those who were going in. 

After we had been debating among ourselves for 
some time, what all these things should mean, an el- 
derly person, who happened to be by, addressed him- 
self to us in the following manner. 

Old Citizen. As you -are strangers, 'tis no wonder 
that you should be at a loss to find out the meaning 
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of this picture j since several of the natives of this 
city themselves know not the true intent of it : and 
indeed it was not placed here by any of our citizens^ 
but by a stranger who visited these parts several years 
ago. He wajs a very sensible man, and a great philo- 
sopher ; and, both in his conversation and practice, 
seemed to approach nearer to the doctrines of P3rtha<* 
goras and Parmenides, than to any other of our sects. 
It was he who built this temple, and dedicated this 
picture in it to Saturn. 

Stranger. Have you then seen the very person who 
gave it ? and was you acquainted with him ? 

O. C. Yes, I was both well acquainted with him, 
and admired him very much ; for though he was ra- 
ther young, his conversation was full of wisdom ; and, 
among Qther things, I have often heard him explain- 
ing the subject of the picture before us. 

8. I intreat you, if it will not be too troublesome, 
to acquaint us with his explanation of it, for it is 
what we were all Icmging to know. 

O. C. That will be rather a pleasure than any 
trouble to me ; but I ought to forewarn you of one 
thing before I begin, which is this, that the hearing 
it is attended with some danger. 

S. What danger can there be in that? 

Oi C It is no less than this, that if you observe 
and follow the lesson that it gives you, it will make 
you wise and happy ; but if you neglect it, you will 
be most miserable and wretched all ycmr days. So 
that the explaining of this, is not unlike the riddle 
said to have been proposed to people by the sphynx, 
which if the hearer understood, he was saved ; but if 

VOL. II. E E 



Bot» W iTM to be dtatroftA. It iit tmieh the mm 
in the|irtflettA oaaef for ignoranoe is full asdangerom 
IB life, MB the ^qphyBX was supposedl to be in the £itUe^ 
M<n» the pieture befero us inckides all tine deetrime W 
what 18 gn^ in Ufe, what 13 ImA and what inditferent y 
Id that if JFOU sboatikl iAe it wrong, you will be de<< 
t^Nijre4l bgr it; mvt iadted aH at onde» f» the fee^ 
WOT^l^^at monrtep; but 1^ Mttfe und little, throngh 
all th^ rendne of )k>up liir, as those are who are gir&k 
up to be put to death by slow tovtumi. Oii the eon- 
tmry^if you undenrtand it ari^, thai will your ig- 
norance be destit^ed, asd you wiD' be saired, and he-^ 
come haiqpy and blest for allthe vest of ymar days. Do 
yon, therefore, attend careAiMy to what I shedl my id 
ym^ ^ifid dbterve it as yea ought. 

SL O hearens, how hare you ineiMsod our long- 
ing to hear, what nay be of siieh very gveat imports 
ancetoiisl 

O. C. it IS eertainly of the greatest that can be. 

S. Explain it then to us inunediately, we beseech 
yea; and be assured, that we will listen to you with 
all the eare and attention, that a matter which con-* 
earns us so greatly must demand. 

O. C. You see this grand enclosure. All this cir- 
cuit, is the Circuit of. Human Lifb, and that great 
number of people standing b^ore the portal, are those 
who ave to enter into life. Thfe agfed person, wh# 
stands by tihte entrance holding a pap^ in one of his 
hands, md pointing with the other, is the ObkiuS 
who directs all that are going in, what they aho«dd 
do after they are entered ifnto life j and shews theiia 
which way they ought to take in ord« to be happy 
in it. 



ife And wttioh is th# way that he thewii theni ?^ 
triiereisit? 

O. C. Do you see that seat ob the other fsicU'^ W^ 
ISoro th» poHal ; , aaid Ae wonum mtiing 61bi it, with m 
tup im Imr hand ? Ske wfaa^ ac fiwly dreaped outy 
Itiui makes so {flausibk an appearance. 

Si I we her ; aad pmy #h^ is sSaie ? 

O. C. 8he is Bacmity the msd^tcter of mu^ 

S^ And what does she d6 ihere ? 

O. C. As they affe eflttermg ihto lifey she 6lfenr 
^l^m to drink of her dup; 

& And what does her 4iftip conlaHK ? 

£>. CL Igoorattoe awl error ; ^ whidi when they 
4aT6 drank^ ihef entdp mio l«fe.' 

^. And do all drink of tibds cup ? 

O. C. All drkik dS it f but aoole More^ and some 
iem. A little fatlher^ within the portd, dmi^t yon' 
see a conipany of loose women, with a ^earfe deal ^ 
variety both in their dress and airs 7 

S. I see tb^ii« 

O. C. Those hre the OnNioNa, Dcsuevs, and 
Pi^R/iUMSViBS; who^as the multitude enter, fly to them ^ 
embrace each of them #ith great earaertneiSKt ; aad 
l9ien lead them away with Aem. 

S. And whither da they lead them P 

O. C. ikixmk to the #ay of safety ; and others^ to 
JliiBvditioii through their foAy/ 

S. At, Wh^ did fhey drink of that liqwr' before 
fbey eaue ii»? 

O. Cw All of them alike tell thdse whota they 
are embracing^ that they will 1^^ them to what is 
&es^ and wiU nMiIce their lives cpeiite happy : whilst 
ftbe'ni^^ coiMr%. blinded by the kurgtt (kauglits they 

s B 3 
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have taken from the cBp of Dkcsio", are incapable 
of distinguishing which is the true way in life ;. and 
wander about inconsiclerately, here and there, as you 
see they do. You may observe too, that they who 
have been in some thae> go about just m tl^se ^lirect 
them. 

S. They d6 so. But, pray, who is tiott woman 
who seems to be both blind and mad, and who stands 
on that round stone thare ? . 

O. C. That is Fobtune ; and ^e is really not 
only mad and blind, but deaf too. 

8. What then can h» bumness be ? 

O. C. She flies about every where, and snatdies 
what he has from one, to gire it to another ; and then 
takes it away again from him, to give it to a third ; 
without any manner of meanings or any degree of 
certainty : which latter is very aptly signified by her 
figure here. 

S. How so ? 

O. C. By her standing on that round stone, which 
Aews that there is no stability or security in her fa- 
vours; as all who trust to her find, by some great and 
unexpected fall. 

8. And what does all that company about her 
want of her ? and how are they called ? 

O.C. They are called, The Inconsidjerates, and 
are begging for some of those things which she flings 
about her. 

8. And why do they appear with such a divernty 
of passions ? some of them as overjoyed, and others 
as very much distrest ? 

O. C. They who smile and rejoice, are such as 
have received something from her hands; and these 
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xsH her by the title of Gqob Fortune : and mcjb as 
weep and mourn, are they from whom ^e has re* 
sumed what she had before given them ; and these 
call her Bao Fortune. 

S. And what is it she gives, that shoidd make the 
former rejoice so much on the receiving it, and the 
latter lament so much at the loss of it ? 

O. C. All those things which the greater part of 
mankind think good, such as wealth, and glory, and 
nobility, and offsfHring, and dignities, and crowns; 
and all such sort of things. 

S. And are not these really good things? 

O. C. As to that we may talk more at large ano 
ther time; but at present, if you please, let us stick 
to our picture. You see then, after-entering this 
portal, thei^ is another enclosure, c»i a raised ground, 
and several women standing before it, dress'd out too, 
much like ladies of {Measure. 
■\ 8. They are so. 

O. C Of these, this is Intemperance ; that Lux- 
ury; this is Avarice; and that other Fi«attkry. 

S. And what do they stand there for ? 

O. C. They are waiting for those who have re- 
ceived any thing from Fortune; and as they meet 
with them, they embrace them with the gKeatest 
fondness, attach themselves to them, do every thing 
they can to please them, and beg them to stay #ith 
them ; promise them to render their whole lives de- 
lightfal^ easy, and free from all manner of care or 
trouble. Now whoever is carrriedaway by diem to 
VoiiUPTUOUBNESd, wiU find their company agreeable 
to him at first/ whilst they are fcmdling and tickling 
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his pMBMM; but it is 9p«Dqmte 9>iStkitrmiui for whta^ 
ke reoovers his jensai^ ke perceiTes Idmt he ^id not 
enjoy thwi, but wu enjcqfed by them ; and that they 
prey upon him, and destroy him. And when he has, 
by their means^ eoniuned sdl that he had received 
hom W^^MWEf then is he oMiged t9 became their 
slave, to bear all the insults they are pleaaed to impose 
ap<m him; to yield to all the most scandalous prac- 
tices, and in ^e end fo commit all sorts of vilhates 
for their sake; such as betraying, defraoding, rebbii^, 
sacrilege, perjury, and the bke: and when all these 
fail him, then is he given up to PuviSHMI^T. 

S. And whtt^isdie? 

O. Of Don^t you see there, a little behind those 
women^ a narroiir dark cavern, with a smaU sort of 
jloor to Hy and sfome misemble women that a|ipeai^ 
within^ dad only in {tttk and rags? 

S., I see them. 

O. C. She who holds up the scourge in her hand, 
is PpmaHMENT; this, with her head sunk almost 
/doim ^0 her knees, is Sonnow; and that othw, tear-? 
ing her hair, is AKOUiaM OF Mind. 

S* And pray, who is that meagre figure of a man 
without any ckthesr on, just by them? and ths^ lean 
wpaaan^ that resembles Um so much in her make and 
fiuse? 

O. C. Those are Rbpininc^ and his sister Ds« 
SPAIB* To all tl^se is the wretch I was speaking of 
delivered up, and lives with them in torments, till 
finally he is cast into the house of Misbby; where he 
passes the remainder of his days in all kinds of wreteh- 
edness) unless, by chanoe, RBPrarTANCHB should IblU 
in his way. 



S. Wkest happms ^km? 

O. C* If RBnmTAivcb i^<mld cfaMce to meet 
with hiM) ste f^ill takt hhtt l^tdf the etil situaik^ 
he was in, and will plftm a diffei^tit OpktribN and 
Dmirb before hhn : <mi^^ ctf tiiose whkh I^dd to TtiuE 
ScfiBHGBj and the otb^ir, of Adde wbkh lead to 
Science falsely m c^Ued^ 

S. And wlmt then P 

O. C. If he tibdbMeM thttt which kl^ to Thue 
Science, he is renewed and saved, and b6c$oiiA€» a 
^a^>py man fear ladl his diyvi ; btrt; if the othef , be ii^ 
bewildered again by False Sdli^OB^ 

8. Good Heaveii! wfaetta fiele danger do yoii tell 
iBeof! And]^%y^ whieb is I^alse ScfUSNCE ? 

O. (7. Do yom liee that second enddsure ? 

8. Very pdail^ly. 

O. C. And d^'t y<^ se^ a woitiati statidiftg with- 
out the enclosure, just by the entrance into it, of a 
rei*y striking a|)peairat)cey attd tery well dressed? 

8. As plainly. 

O. C. That is dbe whoal th^ multitiid^^ and all 
the tuithinking ipoii k^ n^^kitid^ call by th& name ^f 
8<$ience} though she is r^ly False SciIsnoe. Now 
tiiose who are saVed out #1 the hdme iif misery call in 
here, in their pamfigtf to TruH S^^bkce. 

8. Is thei*e therit lio other way to Tmufi 86iBNcte 
bofthis? 

O. C. Yes, there is. 

8. And pi^y^ Whd awtlioM men that at^ walking 
io and im^ widrin the endoMt^ ? 

O. C. Those who falvre attadbed th^mselv^ to 
False ^ience, niii^;aking her for the True. 

8i Attd what are AayP 
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O. C. Some of them are poete, scmie rhetoricians, 
some logiciaas, some students in musdc, arithmetic, 
and geometry; pleasurists, peripatetics, critics, and 
several others of the same rank. 

S. And who are those women who seem so busy 
among them, and are so like Intempjbrakce, and 
her companions, in the first enclosure? 

O. C. They are the very same. 

S. Are they then admitted into this seccmd en- 
closure ? 

O. C. Yes, indeed; but not so readily, or fre- 
quently, as in the first. 

S. And are the Opinions too admitted? 

O. C. Undoubtedly; for the persons who bdong 
to this enclosure^ have not y^t got rid of the draught 
which they took out of the cup of Deceit. 

S. What then, Ignoramce remains still with 
them? 

O. €. That it does, and Foli-y too; nor can they 
get rid of the Opinions, nor all the rest of this vile 
train, till they quit False Scnence, and get into the 
way of the TrUe; till they drink of her purifying 
liquor, and wash away all the dregs of the evils that 
remain in them; which that, and that only, is capa- 
ble of doing. Suet therefore as fix their abode with 
False Science will never.be delivered; nor can all 
their studies clear them from any one of tho^e 
evils. 

S. Which then is the way to True Science ? 

O. C. Do you see that place on high there> thi^ 
looks as if it were uninhabited ? 

^. Ido. 

O. C, And do you discern a little opening be- 
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tween tl^ rooks, and a small trac^ leading* to it, which 
is scarce beaten ; and with very few people walking 
in it, ai^ it is all rough, and stony, and difficult? 

S. I discern it very plainly. 

O. C. And dcm't you see a high cliff on the hill, 
almost inaccessible, and with several precipices about 
it? 

& I see it. 

O. C. That k tl^ way which leads to True 
Science. 

S. It is frightful only to look upon it. 

O. C. And up above that cliff, don't you see a 
large rising rock, all surrounded with precipices? 

S. I see it. 

O. C. Then yoa see also the two women that 
stand upon it, with so much firmness and beauty 
in their make,. and how earnestly they extend their 
hands. 

S. I do so; and pray who are they? 

O. C. Those two are sisters, and are called Tem- 
perance and Perseverance. 

S. And why do they extend their hands so ear- 
nestly ? 

O. C They are encouraging those who are arrived 
to that rock, and calling out to them to be of good 
heart, and not to deqpond, because they have but a 
little more to suffer, and then will find the road all 
easy and pleasant before them. 

S. But how can they ever get up upon that rock 
itself? for I don't see any tke'l^ast path to ascend it 

O. C. The two sisters descend to meet them, and 
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Mp tham up. The* ^j order them to rest it Uttte^ 
tiM|>it>r.tlMia witli new strMgth mad rtidatim, iktid 
promue to ooidttct thtm to Taue ScukOb t p^iit 
out the way to them, itekft them observe kaw ef^n, 
and a«y» and chnnnin; it k} and how free ftotA all 
mannw of diffcmlty vr danger^ aei yoa iM k p^pe^ 
sented here. 

S. How well does it answer the desdriplioti ! 

O4 C% You sea, before'tfaat groTt, the g^roand Ifaat 
extends itself into a beautiful meadow, with ilich it 
lively light over it. 

S. Very jdainly* 

O. C. Then you see the thlMl enclosure, in tki^ 
midst of that m^tdow, and the portal td it. 

S. I do SO) and pnty, what do you <^1 this 
K^aceP 

O. C. The faabitntion of the blert; jfor h^^ it is 
that Happiness, and all the Virtues dwell. 

S. What a charming plaoe have they to dwell in ! 

Ok C\ And do you observe the lady near the p(»tal, 
with so beautiful and steady a loc^ : of a middle af«, 
or rather a little pest it^ and dressed in a plain long 
robe, without any the least affectation of ornaments ? 
She is standing there, w>t aa a round ston^, but a 
square one, firmly fixed in the ground; and by hat* 
are two otiier l«romeni» Who loek as if they were her 
daughters. 

&• They do so. 

O. C. Oi these^ she in the tfiidat is SoiUKCE, and 
the other two are^Tu Vtb and PmmsC:ksaosf. 

S. And why does Science stand on that squw^ 
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O. C. To dgnifjy that her ways wenmys of cer«^ 
tmity^ Mid that the presents whidi $ku& giv«i to those 
tkftt amve to her, ate firm and lasting. 

iSv And what is that she gives to them? 

O. C. l^rengih und tmoquillity of mind, arising 
from a fiill assurance, that they shall never undergo 
any evil again in their whole lives. 

S. O heavens, how desirable are her presents! But 
why does the stand thus without the i^dosure? 

O. C. To receive those that arrive thither, and 
give them to drink of her parifying liquM,* and to 
conduct them into the priBsence of the VjrtueS wither 
i|i^ when thef are thoroughly cleansed by it. 

8. I don't rightly understand what you mean by 
thi» deansittg. 

O. C* I will make that cleai^r to you« Snppoee 
any friend cf yours was afiHcted whh some dangerow 
fit of illness ; if he goes to some knorwing physieiaB, 
and tokes what be prescribes, in order to root out the 
causes of hie diseaiie^ he nH^ be restored to a perfect 
state of health j but if he refuses to take what is or*» 
d^ed him, his physicmn will give him up, and leave 
him to be destroyed by his distemper. 

S. That is clear eooogh. 

O. C. In the very sanfte mmrner, wfa^n any one 
couieato Bqibnce, she takes him ttider her care, and 
gives him a draught of her cuptot^eanse bim^ ami 
drive out all the noxious things that ai^ in him. 

S. And what are those notielis things? 

O. C. The error and ignorance thathe drank out 
of the cup of Deceit ; and his atrogttBce^ and Jhist, 
wad iKtempetance, and anger^ and covetousn^irl iu 
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short, all the evil impressions and habits that he had 
contracted in his passage through the first enclosure. 

S. And when she has cleansed him from all these, 
whither does she send him ? 

O. C. In through that p(Mrtal to Knowledge and 
the other Virtues. 

S. And where are they ? 

O. C. Don't you see, within the portal, a select 
compainy of ladies, of singular beauty and decency^ 
both in their look and dress; and in a word, with 
every thing hands(»ne, and nothing affected about 
them? 

S. I see them, and should be glad to know tiieir 
names. 

O. C. That at the head of them is Knowlebos^ 
and the rest are all her sisters. Fortitude, Justice, 
Honesty, Prudence, Decency, Freedom, Tem- 
perance, and Clemency. 

S. What beauties they are ! and what a kmging 
desire do they inspire one with to enjoy their com- 
panies!- 

O. C. That you may do, if you are wise enough 
to follow the way that I have shewn you. 

S. That wi)l I strive to do as far as I am able. 

O. C. TTien you vnll arrive safely to them. 

8, And when these have received any one, whi- 
ther do they carry him ? 

O. C. To their mother. 

S. And who is she? 

O. C. Happiness. 
A And where? 
\ O.C. Do you see the way which leads to thitt high 
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edifice, which appears above all the enclosures, as a 
citadel doe^ above ^11 the buildings in a city ? 

S. Yes. 

O. C. And do you see that composed, beautiful 
lady, sitting, on a throne in the portico to it, with so 
easy and disengaged an air, and with that beautiful 
chaplet of fresh flowers on her head? 

S. How beautiful does she look ! 

» 

O. C. She is Happiness. 

8. And when any one arrives to her, what does 
dbedotohim? 

O. C. Happiness, assisted by all the Virtues, 
crowns him with her own influences; in the same 
manner as they are crowned, who have obtained the 
greatest conqi;iei^. . 

S. But what conquests has he obtained? 

O. C. The greatest conquests, and over the most 
terrible of monsters, which formerly devoured, and 
tormented, and enslaved him. All these has he con- 
quered, and driven from him; and is become so 
much master both of himself and them, as to make 
those things obey him, which he himself obeyed 
before. 

8. I don't yet comprehend what monsters you 
mean ; and should be very glad to know. , 

O. C. In the first place, his ignorance and error; 
will you not allow them to be monsters? 

S. Yes, and very dangerous ones too. 

O. C. Then, his sorrows, and repinings, and co- 
vetings, and intemperance, and every thing that is 
bad. All these has he subdued, and is not subdued by 
jthem $is he used to be. 
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S. O glorious exploitB! waA fl^ort noble it iXt 
victories ! But be so good ito to infonn me yot flirthBrir 
what may be the influence of the crown, niA which 
you are saying he was la be erowned ? 

O. C. It is that whieh rend^ kifnt happff fqr hi 
who has it onceon'lus hiiad, kmnedialcAy beeoitai 
easy and blest; and does not place his bope9 nf hup*- 
piness in any thing wiUiout lum, but p og s ciacfl iC^itf 
his own breast. 

8. How desirable is sodi mn mm^siSmil And 
after he is crownedy what does he do^?' oF#hitlMf 
does he go? 

O. C. The VtRTtTES take him, 9tk4 had iiim to 
the place that he had left, and bid him obMr^ tiMe 
who continue there, amidst what diffodties and iianx^ 
t>les they pa8s their time ; and how they are dkip- 
wrecked in life, w wander about it; or are odu- 
quered, and led along like ca^ives, some bgr IfiiMEif- 
PIBRANCB, and others 1^ ARKO«A9fCfi ; here by Go- 
VETOUSNESS, and there by VAtN-Gii6itY, or ai^ other 
of the Vices : whose chains they are in vafi» atriving 
to get loose from, that they might escape, and get 16^ 
this place of rest : so that their whole life seens tO' 
be nothing but one ineffectual struggle. And all this 
they suffer from their mistaking the ri^^bt Way, and 
forgetting the orders given &em by i^e dii^cting 
Genius. 

S. That ap|)ears to me to be the case ; bot t 
don^t so clearly see, why the Virtues lead the person' 
tiiat has been erowned, back ta the places that h^ 1^ 
left, 

O. C. Becauie he had never femed a MlV m^ 



cettMt i^ea of tile thiflgs that passed there, hut at 
heit ^ad Mlj guessad and dbabted about them : fw, 
fimn the di^ught ^ ignonttce alid error that he had 
tdlem at h4» enttmnoe, he had imagined things that- 
men bad to be good, and things that werte goodto^ 
be bad f hy Whidi means he had tired Miretehedly, a» 
indeed alt do while ^ey ate there. But now that he^ 
has obtained the knowledge of what is really good, he 
eau both liye faapfpil j hims^, and can see how very 
imkBffpf the olhevs^ ave. 

N & And when hehas taken a Ml Tiew^iere, what 
does Ite de^ or whither doi»i be go ? 

0. C* Whereiirer he pteaseii, for evei^ where is he< 
aa 0%feae one that ia gfot into tiie Ccnryeian eave; aei 
that ndieveseeeer he goes, heUyes in AiU seearity and 
midletiiFbed ha^^Mesa; and is received hy aU othenr 
with as much pleasure as a good physician is by hie 
pdtientsv 

S. And has he no longer any dread of those females 
which yon callsd monsters ? nor any aj^Hrehension of 
being hurt by them ? 

O. C. Not in the least ; for he will never any more 
be molested either by Anguish, or Sorrow, or Inw 
TBMpBRANCEyOrOo VBTOITSNBSS, or PovKRTY, or any 
other evil : for he ie now master of them all, and sMh-^ 
periop; to every thing that formerly ga've him awy troa*^ 
M^. As they who practise the catching of vipers, are- 
never hurt by the Ute of those ereatures^ whiioh it 90 
venentams smd even mwtal to others, beoause ll)^ 
have an alsitidote against^ their peisen-} sa be is |i^ 
from any inflnaice of all these evils, because he hai» 
the antidote against them. ? .. , 

1 
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' S. That you have explained to me very well ; 
bat I b^ you would tell me yet j&trther, who they are 
that are descending frmn the middle of the rock, 
some of them crowned, and with an air of joy on their 
ceuntenances; and others without crowns, that seem 
to have been rejected, and have the marks of seve- 
ral falls about them, and are foUowed by certain 
women. 

O. C. They who are crowned, are such as g<A 
safe to Science, and are delighted with the receptioa 
diat she has g^ven them ; and those without crowns, 
who seem to have been rejected by her, and are re- 
turned in so bad a condition, are such as found their 
hearts fail them, when they came to the precipice 
where Patience stands; and turned back from that 
point, and are now wandering irregularly they know 
not whither. 

S. And who are the women that are following 
them? 

O. C. They are Sorrow and Anguish, and 
Despair and Infamy, and Ignorance* 

S. By your account, they are attended by every 
thing that is bad! 

O. C. Undoubtedly they are, but when they are 
got down into the first enclosure, to Voluptuous- 
ness and Intemperance, they don't lay the blame 
on themselves, but immediately say all the ill things 
they can of Science, and of those who are going to 
her; and tell how miserable and wretched those poor 
people are, and how much they suffer, who leave the 
life they might have enjoyed below, and the good 
things bestowed there. 
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S* And what are the good things which they 
mean? 

O. C Luxury and Intemperance, to say all in two 
words; for to indulge their passions like brute beasts, 
is what they look upon as the completion of all their 
happiness. 

S. And those other women that are coming down 
there, who look so gay and so well pleased with them- 
selves, what are they ? 

O. C. The Opinions, who, after conducting those 
to Science, who have gained admission to the Vir- 
tues, are returning to bring up others, and to acquaint 
tiiem how happy those are, whom they have already 
conducted up thither. 

S. And have they been admitted to the Virtues 
themselves? 

O. C By no means; for 'tis not allowable for 
Opinion to enter, where Knowledge has her dwell- 
ing. Their business, therefore, was only to conduct 
them to Science; and when she has received them, 
Aey turn back again to bring others ; like transport- 
^hips, which as soon as they have delivered one freight, 
return for another. 

S. You have now, I think, very well explained 
all the figures in the picture ; but you have not yet 
told us what directions they were, which the Genius 
at the first portal gives to those that are entering 
into life. 

O. C. He bids them be of good courage. Where- 
fore be you also of good courage; for I will tell 
you the whole, and leave no one thing unexplained 
to you. 

VOL. II. F F 
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iS. We ^all be extremely obliged to you* 

O. C. You see that blind woman there oti tbe 
round (stoae> who. I UAA you before was Fortunes 

iSL I see her. 

O. C. As to that wooiftn, he orders them not to 
place any confidence in her, nor to look <m any of 
her gifts aa firm or securoi nor io consider theni as 
their property } for there is no hindering her frppi 
resuming them, and giving them to any body el«f ; 
and 'tifi what she is extremely apt to do* He there- 
fore orders them to regard all her prasients with in- 
difference, and not to ri^oice if she makes them anyi 
nor to be dejected if the takes them away, and to^ 
think neither well nor ill of her ; for whatever 4^e does 
is done without thomtght, and all by mere chance wA 
accident, as I have acquainted you already. 'Tis oit 
this account that the Genius commands them, not to 
attach themselves to any thing she can give 5 nor to 
be like those sinxple bankers, who when they have re*, 
ceived any sum of money in trust, are apt to be 
pleased with it, and look upon it as their own ; aD4 
when they are called upon to repay it, grow uneasy, 
and think it very hard ; not considering that it was 
deposited ia their hands on that very condition, that 
the tinie owners might demand it again whenever they 
pl^ised. Just thus ihe GiiKius commands men to 
look upon all the gifts of Fortune : and to be awara 
that she may recall them whenever she has a fancy to 
doit; or may send in more, and, if she pleases^ may 
resume that and the former all together. He there* 
fore commands those Vho are altering into lifci to 
receive whatever she offers them, and, as soon as they 
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JbftTf fetmred iU to go on in quest of a more lasting 
aeqnimtion. 

S. What acquisition do you mean ? 

O, €. That winch thej may obtain fpom Sciehce, 
if they can arrive safe to her. 

8. AxsA whafc ist that she gives them* ? 

O. C. The true kno«(yledge of what is really gckid, 
and the firkn, certain^ and iiDehaligeable possession 
of it. He therefore convnrands them to quit. For- 
tune immediately, in pursuit of this ; and when they 
eome to those wom0n, who, as I told' you before, 
w«reIvT£BfPBmASH)E£aidyo£U9TU<>li9NE$fi^/to leave 
diem* too directly, and not to ]mn4 wha4;ever they 
can a^y; hut to go on for the enclosure of Vaime 
8ciqkce; tiiere he bids them stay a little while^ 
to get what may be useful to them on the rert 
of their road, and then to lea^e h&r dtreetly 
too, and go on for True Science. These ane 
IJbe orders which the G£$ritJa giw6$ to all tiiat enter 
into life ; and whoever traaa^^sses m ne^eeta them 
will be a miseraUe wretch. I have now es^plained 
the whole of the parahle oontadned in this painting ; 
but if y(m h»re any particular apmstion U^ aa]p: m 
rc^ion^ to any thing that I have sgid>> I 4m v^ 
Mady to iMiswer it. 

& Wa^ are nmck obliged to yen. Fi^ay t^Hm, 
«i4uii is it that the Gi:3riU9 oinders tbom tO gM 'mi!^ 
«ndosure of Sdumee, wisely me^hd? 

O. C Whatever may be of use to thei^, 

Sk koA witak is (Aere,. that way Ibie of vl9^' to 

O. C. Literature^ and eoi]bii^ »i iks mmsmm 
y f2 
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Plato says may serve people in the beginning of their 
lives as a bridle, to keep them from being drawn away 
by idler pursuits. 

S. And is it necessary for all who would arrive at 
True Science, to do this ? 

O. C. Noy it is not necessary, but it may be use- 
fill ; though, in truth, these things themselves do not 
contribute towards making them the better men* 

S. Not contribute at all towards making th^n 
better! 

O. C. Not at all, for they may be as good with* 
out them. And yet they are not wh<dly unuseAil ; 
for they may sometimes help us^ as interpreters do, 
to the meaning of a language we don't understai^d : 
but, after all, *tis better to understand the language 
ourselves, than to have any need of an interpreter ; 
and we may be good, without the assistance of 
learning. 

S. In what then have the learned any advantage 
over others, towards becoming better men ? 

O. C. Why do you^imagine they should have any 
advantage ; since you see they are deceived like others, 
as to what is good or bad; and continue to be as 
much involved in all manner of vices ? for there is 
nothing that hinders a man, who is a master of lite- 
rature, and knowing in all the sciences, from being at 
the same time a drunkard, or intemperate, or covetous, 
or unjust, or villanous, or, in one word, imprudent in 
all his ways. 

8. 'Tis true, we see too many instances of such. 

O. C. Of what advantage then is their leaniing> 
toward making them better men? . . j 
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S. You have made it H^pipeot, that it is of mme ; 
but {uray what is the reason of it ? 

O. C. The reason is this: that niien they are got 
into the second enclosure, th^y fixthereas if they were 
arrived at True Science. And what can they get by 
that ? since we see several persons, who go on directly 
from Intemperance, and the other Vices in the first 
enclosure, to the enclosure of True Science, without 
ever calling in where these learned persons have taken 
up their abode. How then can the learned be said 
to have any advantage over them ? On the contrary, 
they are less apt to exert themselves, or to be instruct- 
ed, than the former. 

8. How can that be ? 

O. C. Because they who are in the second enclo- 
sure, not to mention any other of their faults, at least 
profess to know what they do not know: so that 
they acquieisce in their ignorance, and have no motive 
to stir them up toward the seeking of True Science. 
Besides, do you not observe another thing ; that the 
Opinions, from the first enclosure, enter in among 
them, and converse with them, as freely as with the 
former ? so that they are not at all better even than 
they ; unless Repentance should come to them, and 
should convince them, that it is not Science they 
have been embracing all this while ; but only the 
false appearance of her, which has deceived them. 
But while they continue in the same mind they are 
in, there is no hope left for them. To close all, 
my friends, what I would entreat of you is, to 
think over every thing I have said to you, to weigh 
it well in your minds, and to practise accordingly. 
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Gtt a ktbit of doing rigkt^ whatever pam it costs 
you; let no difficulties Ae^ jon^ m the way to 
ViRTUB ! aad account erety thing eke despicable, 
in comparison of this. Th^ will the lesson that 
I hare taught you, proTe to yctfirs^ves a leuon of 
Haffinwmu 



END OP THE i^COND VOLFMB. 
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•v^ - ^ ftne is ingiirred by retaining it 



